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-ENTLEMAN’s RECREATION: 
i Ferret Hunting, 

Courfing, 


Breeding and Ordering all 
Cocks, with ghe beft Methods | rte of | 


he Art ef Angling in all its vari- 
ous Branches, : 


- Canary Birds, &c. 


ox Hunting, ner of Game 3; : 4 
are Hunting, 
art or Buck Hunting, 
tter Hunting, 


abbet Hunting, 


ing, &¢. 
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ith many other ArricLes equally curious, too nume- 
rous to mention here; and includimg many ufeful Direc- 


the Dieting of Horfes, ridinga Hunting Match, &c. &c,. 


A New Edition, Revifed, Corrected, and Im oved, 


“LONDON: 


ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Be i Pe tee ie 


| [PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND 81X-PENCE] 


ogs-for the Gun or 
€ Rearing gad # , reeding Pigeons, Rabbets, 


il The finding the Haunts of Par- _ 
tridges, Pheafants, and all Man~ — 


|p Shooting, and of Shooting Fly~ is 


PRINTED FOR THE PROPRIETORS} AND SOLD BY 


omplete Sportfman; / 


tions to Horfe Feeders, Grooms, ‘and others, refpecting — 


The Whole made plain and eafy to every Capacity, 


nd 


Beant Geer a eee we ” 
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PREFACE. 


PPPHERE being no ftation in life that does not 
A require occafional recreation, and no exer- — 
cife more conducive to health than thofe of 
Fowling, Fithing, Hunting, &c. A New 
» Eprtron of Farrrax’s excellent Inftructions, in 
cluding all thofe recent Theories which have been ~ 
approved of and prattifed by the Lovers of — 
True Game, will no doubt be highly acceptable 
to every Sportfman and Lover of thofe innocent 7 
and rational Diverfions.—For though the feru- — 
‘pulous may infer that there is a degree of cruelty 
in hooking the fifh and purfuing the chace; yet, | 
when we recollect that Providence has bounti- 
fully defigned thefe creatures for the ufe of — 
man, and moreover that man is authorized by 
- facred writings, to partake of thofe exercifes, 
all thofe idle fuppofitions are over-ruled! ‘The 
exercifes of Hunting, Fowling, Fifhing, OC. 
originated from a neceffity of fupporting our= 
{elves and families. a a4 
‘The feveral advantages tefulting from thofa | 
manly performences, rendered them in after en= | 
Tightened ages, the great effentials of education. — 
They were deemed abfolutely neceflary for youth, 
| i Oe ae 


: PORE F ACCS, 
| + fg order to wean it from fleth and effeminac y 
_ which, in a ftate of indolence, are too apt to 
_enervate and incapacitate the body; and when 
we confider how more laudable it is in a manto 
follow the falutary paftimes herein prefcribed, 
‘than thofe falfe pleafures which confume both 
health and fortune, an inftructor like the prefent 
muft certainly meet with the good withes of all. 
_ A man who leads afedentary life at home, and 
courts domeftic indolence and inaétivity, is not 
only one of thofe infigniticant charaéters. that 
meets with genefal odium, but doubtlefs lofes half | 
thofe days which nature would otherwife have 
allotted him.—There is nothing fupports the 
dignity of man more than a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the diverfions of the field—while he 
is courfing the Fox—nding a Hunting Match—— 
or ftarting a Hare, ‘he fen apphars the Lorp 


OF THE CREATION. ‘ | 

In this New Edition all abby s have been 
avoided, nothing being adyance t is not con- 
fiftent with Practice as as Wheory--=-2n ac- 


curate delineation of every fubject is given’in 
fuch an eafy ftile and plain manner, as to fuit ] 
the comprehenfion of almoft every perfon, and 
having availed ourfelves of every information 
contained in other fimilar publications, we ven- 

ture to affert---that this New Epririon of the 
CompLets Sportsman is far preferable to any 

that has yet been publifhed, Ph 


4 ae COMPLE TE hig A 
ENGLISH SPORTSMAN; 


OR, 


COUNTRY GENTLE MAN’'s | 


( ake Tackle. i 


_ Yew {witches gathered about | 
December when mok free 
accounted very good for 
Ven ca ‘your tops 5 run them overa gentle heat, 
we _ ‘AX to make them tough; let the ftock and _ 
AATINSED tops ee i ged tia ftrait, the 
SAN ait pieces of each rod fuitat e in anexact 
cA TARE, me gues free from knots, or elfe they 
will be deficient in cafting, and never ftrike well, nor be 
truly pliable, but at a knot be apt to break and fpoil your 
fport. "To keep them in good order, bind them. clofe ta | 
a ftrait pole, and fo let them continue long, that they may 
not warp; faften a loop of filk or horfe hair at theendof 
‘48 with thoemakers thread, ge the line may have plazon 
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2 The COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 
its and though.many ufe filk lines, yet I prefer the horfe-" 
hairas thebeft; and intwifting or braiding, obferve an exat 
eyennefs, for one hair being fhorter than the reft in a link, 
the whole ftrefs will lie on that, and in breaking, renders 
the reft much the weaker, and often a good fifth is loft for 
want of this obfervance; make your knots fure, that they 
flip not: as for the colour of the hair, it being free from 
‘nits or groutinefs, which fome call botches, the pale 
waterifh colour is the beft to deceive in a clear ftream, but 
in wheyifh or muddy water, you may chufe indifferently a 
line; for the ground angle need not be fo ftrong as that 
you intend for your rod at the artificial fly, abating in the 

- Iatter a hair from top to bottom, in every link from one or 
two, to fix or eight, or more. ies 

As for the hook, it muft be long in the fhank, and of a 
compafs fomewhat inclining to roundnefs; for if the thank 
bé firait the point will ftand outward; fatten the hairon 
the infide of the fhank, to preferve it from fretting, whether | 

you angle at top or bottom; proportion your hook for <4 
ftrength and compafs, to the number of hairs you angle “4 
with next it, neither ufe great hooks to fmall baits, nor 
great baits with little hooks; barbel, chub mut have large 
hooks; carp, eels, tench, pearch, breams, thofe of much lefler | 
fize; and experience teaches, frouts, in clear water, gray- 

— Lings, felts, roaches, falmon-fuielts, ddte, ruff, and gudgeons, 
are fooneft taken with {mall hooks, though many ufe 

_ great ones for the trout, efpecially in muddy water, yet the - 
falmon muft be angled for with a hook according to his- 
ftrength; hooks for dub-flies fhould be generally fmall, 
and fo for cod-baits, but larger for worms, yetfuch asfome 
ufe for the latter, do not generally take in clear water: _ 

_ when you whip your hook, which is ftiled arming, do it 
with filk lightly rubbed with fhoemaker’s wax, twifting it 
round on the lower part of the line, almoft to the bent 
of the hook, on the infide, having firft {moothed the fhank 
of the hook with a whetftone; and for worms let ‘it be 
red-coloured filk, but for cod-bait, paftes, Sc. white. 

‘Floats fhould be of cork for river fifhing, but for ponds, 
mers, and other ftanding water, quill and pens will do 
very well, and in very flow ‘tivers, efpecially when you 

: aie 
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are to angle near the top with tender baits or paftes: as for 
Your cork, fetit be the fineft, free from holes and flaws 5 
ore it through with a finall hot iron, thruft in a quill 


gg,or pear, a proportionable bignefs, and with a pumice 
ftone finely finooth it; run-your line through the quill, 
and wedge it in with the uppermoft hard part of the quill, 
the fmaller end of the cork being towards the-hook, and 
the bigger towards the rod;, let the cork be fo poifed with 
lead on the line, that the quill ftanding dire¢tly upright, 
_ the leaft bite or nibble may fink the cork. me 
clofed’exa@ly on it; but not above two of thefe on any: 
‘Hine, and that an inch and a half, or two inches diftant from 
each other, and the lowermoit plumb feven or eight from 
the hook; but for a running line, either in clear or muddy 
‘water, nine or ten inches; and if you find a fandy bottom 
in a river, it being full of wood, with few ftones, fhape 
your lead a diamond fafhion, or to that of a barley-corn, 


yet make it black, for the brightnefs will {care the fifh.. _ 
It is very neceffary to have a landing net or hook, or 
you may lofe many large fifh, by breaking line or hoid, 


-end of a long manageable pole: as for the hook, it muft 
bea large one with a fcrew, to {crew into a focket at the 
‘end of a pole; and when. your fifh is entangled, clap it 
into the'mouth of it, and draw it to land; but this latter 
is chiefly for éarbel, falmon, and_other ftrong fith. 

As for your pannier, let it be of light ofier twigs, neatly 
woven and worked up; and to be the more compleatly 


knife, worm-bags, boxes, baits, fciffars. And thus hav- 
ing pretty well accoutred my angler with tackle, it will be 
next neceflary to know what baits he muft ufe, for on that 
waainly depends fuccefs or fruftration. _ er 


ya 
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fizeable, fhaped with a knife to the likenefs of a pyramid, 


or oval; bring the ends very clofe and {mooth to the line; 


before you can land him. ‘The net you may faften to the - 


prepared on all occafions, have in readinefs divers forts of 
Socks. lined: links ready twifted, hair and filk of feveral 
colours, fmall ftrong thread, lead plummits, fhoemaker’s | 
wax and floats of divers fizes, line cafes, whet-ftone, pen-_ 


Ba ae ‘Baits 


To Jead your line, do it with a fhot cloven, and then — 


s 
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Baits bred on trees, herbs, plants, worms; their feafon, and 
ee ee Tie take them; wheu and how, &cs 4 
_ There are different forts of baits. nee yee 
1, The garden-worm, lob-worm, or treachet and dewe 
Worm, are ene.and the fame, though in divers places their 
names thus alter; and this worm, one of the greatett fiZey, 
‘  4s.an excellent bait for chewin, falnon, barbel, or ee/, though 
ahe {mall of the fame kind are not much affected with them: 
that with a broad tail, a red head, and a ftreak down the “s 
_ back, is the beft; they are found in the latter end of the 
Jummer, in the evening, in gardens and church-yards, and 
-. -may. be driven out of the earth with the juice of walnut- 
tree leaves and water, poured on their holes. ae ee 
2, Marfh or meadow-worms are found in marfhy 
grounds, or in banks of rivers in fertile mould, being 
_ tough and lively, and is a very good bait, efpecially in 
March, April, and September, for pearch, founder, bream, 
Smelt, gudgeon, jalmon, trout, grayling; though many, and 
spot without fuccefs, ufe from Caxdlemas to Michaelmas, 
ae in mofs and water -it may be kept fifteen days before 
de AG Ce MO OS a Se ee ga 
3. Brandlings,. red-worms, and gilt-tails, are found in 
old dunghills, rotten earth, cows dung, hogs dung, or 
_ tanners bark, when itis ufed and caft by. The brandling 
, and gilt-tail are efpecially good for taking pearch, tench, 
bream, falmon,, fs ea ua they are taken by trout and“ 
grayling in muddy or-clear water, and the red-worms well. - 
feoured, are taken by tench, pearch, and-bream, and beft'in ~ 
muddy water. Pe eR EC a Caer pe Ane 
. ge The worm cajled tag-tail is of a -freth colour, 
having at his tail a yellow tag, clear half an inch long, 
found in, meadows after a fhower of rain, or in chalky 
ground, in’ March and. Apvl, if the weather be temperate ; 
this is held an extraordinary good bait for ¢rout- in cloudy | 
weather, and a little {couring will ferve it. _ Woe Te 
'.. g,. "The palmer-fly, palmer-worm, wool-bed and can- 
kers, are counted one and the fame, being bred on herbs, 
trees, and plants, not. being properly a caterpiller, yet the 
ihape of one, being in the outward part rough and ian, £ 
re is, ek ee 
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‘and excellent baits for the chub, grayling, trout, dace Or 


cach, "The palmer-fly and may-fly are held the founda- 
tion of fly-angling, and have ufually good fuccefs. 
6. The oak-worm, caterpiller, cabbage-worm, crab- 
tree-worm, of jack, colwort-worm, or grub, may be long 
‘kept with the leaves of thofe trees or plants, that breed. 
them in boxes, with holes for air, or in withy bark ;: they 
take chub, roach, dace and trout, the oak-worm being pre- 
ferable to any who breed on trees or plants, being the beft 
taken on the top of the water, though you may go as deep 
as you will with them: to get thefe, fearch the colewort 
6r cabbage leaves, beat the oak, or crab-tree, or haw- 
thorn; fome of them are hard and tough, others fmooth. 
‘and foft; fome homed tailed, others have them on their 
heads, fome {mooth, others hairy. | a : . 
4. Bobs, of thefe there are two forts, they are found 
in fandy or mellow ground, efpecially after plowing; the 
one is juftly called the earth bob, white grub or white bait, 
being much bigger than a gentle, having a red head, the 
body foft and full of white guts, the other is leffer, and 
fomewhat blueith, found many times in digging on heathss - 
they are excellent baits from Midori to the firft of 
November, to take tench, roach, bream, trout, chub, fmelts,fal~ 
mon, dace and carp; they mutt be kept inan earthen vefleh, 
with the earth you find them in, covered very clofe to — 
keep out the cold and wind; fome boil them about two 
minutes in milk before they ufe them, which makes them 
tougher and whiter, others dip them in honey or gum-ivy, 
for carp, bream, and both ways prove fuccefsful. 
8, Gentles or maggots, may be kept with fiefh, and 
-fcoured well with wheat-bran; they are eafy to ‘be had, = 
or bred by putrefaétion. ‘Thefe are fometimes added to a 
worm on the hook, fometimes to a dub-fly, and fo take 
falmon-fmelts, but oftener ufed by themfelves, two. or three 
on ahook; the day before you angle, put them into a 
box with gum-ivy, and it will prove fuccefsful to your 
{fport; they are good baits for tench, barbel, bream, bleak, 
| gudgeon, trout, dace, chub, carp 
g. Flag-worms, or dock-worms are the fame, found. 

among flags, in old pits or Ae , viz, the fmall fibres of 
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Inches from the bottom; butif you fith with it for roach, 
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the flag-roots, by opening little husks, it is pale, yellow or 
white, longer and flenderer than a gentle, and thefe may 
be kept in bran, and are good baits tor bream, tench, roach. 


_ tarp, dace, bleak and perch; when you fith with it for the 


grayling ute the fmalleft line and the float, and fifh nine or 


_ ten inches from the ground. 


10. The bark-worm or afh-grub, are all one, being 
very. full and white, bent round from the tail to the head, 
the head being red, and the parts very tender, refembling 


a young dorr or humble-bee, and may be ufed all the year, 
_ but particularly from Michaelmas to the middle of May or 


June, and except the fly and cod-bait, is the beft for gray- 
lings, dace, roach and chub; it is found beft under the bark 


of an oak, afh, elder, or beech; efpecially when fell’d and 
they have lain about a year, or in the hollow of thefe trees 
when ftanding, where doted or rotten; it is a very tender 


bait, and beft on a briftled hook, by running the hook in 
at the head and up the belly, tillit flays on the briftle, and — 
no part of the hook’s point appears out of it; they are kept 
well in wheat bran, and take the erayling with the fmallet. . 
line; angle with the float, keeping the bait feven or eight. 


. chub, or dace, ufe different tackle. | 


_ 11. There is a bob found under a cow-turd, called a 


cow-turd bob, from the beginning of May to Michaelmas y 
tome call it a clap bait; this is like a gentle, but biggers. 


- you may keep it fometimes in mofs, but the beft is to keep 


it in earth, dug up under the place where you find it; it is. 


‘very good bait for ¢routs if you angle with it ona briftled 


hook, on the top of the water, and in the water; it is. 


i ataken.by chub, carp, bream, tench, dace and reach. 


- 12 ‘The cod-bait, cad-bait, cadifworm, or cafeworm,,. 
are one and the fame bait, though of three forts, ‘The 


one,is found under ftones that lie loofe and hollow in {mall 
brooks, fhallow rivers, or very fine gravel, ina cafe or 


‘hufk, and when fit for purpofe, they are yellow; they are 
bigger than a gentle, having a black or’ blueifh head. 
Another fort is found in pits, ponds, Jlow-running rivers, 
ditches, in cafes or. huiks of rufhes, water-weeds, ftraw, 


&o, and are by fome called ruficoats, or flraw-worms; 


thele 
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‘thefe are accounted principal baits for bleak, falmon, 


Natural flies for baits,.their: feafens, and where to be. found, 


- ing over done, they will Jatt long, and fit handfomely on 


the hook, to take chub, eels, breams, founders, roach or dace 5 : 


and is found by ftony rivers; with this bait, for frounders 


a 


‘fly not being any where feen before, — 


I; 
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g. The great moth that has a confiderable big: head. 
with whiteith wings, is to be found in fammer evenin 5. 


In gardens, or trees and plants; it fpeedily takes chub if 


you dibble with it. : ba 
6. The hawthorn-fly is black, found frequently on 
-hawthorn-trees, when the leaves are but out; the bef ufe 
this can be put to, is to dib in a river for dig ie em 
7+ The ath-fly, woodcock-fly, or oak-fly, is the fame, 
under different names, and holds good from the begin- 
ning of Mayto the end of Augu/; itis of a brownith colour, 
and ufually found in the body of an oak or ath, ftanding 
with his head. downwards towards the root of the tree, and 
“is a very good bait for trout. ee. 
The bonnet-fly comes in feafon in June, is to be found 
amongft any ftanding grafs, and is an excellent bait for, 
chub, dace, &c. one Cag 
Thefe being the principal flies ufed in angling, I now 
come to chised baits of another nature. © 


|. Mifcellany of Barts very taking and much in ufe. | 
6 Salmon {pawn boiled, and faftened on the hook, is a 
very good bait for chub, and in fome rivers for trout, it 
being advantageous to the angler, particularly in. the 
winter and {pring if he keeps it falted ; ef pecially in places 
where /a/mox ufed to fpawn, for thither the fith gather to 
expect it. yy et a ae 
2. Grafhoppers the latter end of June, al Fuly and 
Auguj?, if their legs and outward wings be taken off, 
efpecially for roach, trout and grapling, and here you puta 
flender plate of lead on the fhank of your hook, flendereft 7 
at the bent, then draw your grafhopper over it, after put a 


“leffer grathopper or cod-bait at the point, and keep ir 


moving, lifting up and finking again; a chub will alfo 
take the bait freely, and fo will a srouz if you dib with its 
3. ‘The water-cricket, water-houfe, or creeper is but — 
one, thefe take zrout.in March and April, and fometimes in 
May, if you angle at the river: it is to be angled with in 
clear water, within a foot of the bottom, fome let it. drag 
on the ground. ‘This creeper is bred in {tony rivers, and 
held to turn into a ftone-fly, about the middle of May, that 


Lamery — 


_ Lamery pride, or‘feaven; \s a very good bait for chub 
and els, night or day: this is no other than little i) <a 
hings like {mall ee/s, no thicker than a ftraw, and. die 1. 
be found in fandy,; muddy heaps, near’ to the fhores in | 
mrmatac Gieh Wi OUR EES ee ee Wk RS 
Snails, the black and white, are_ good. baits ‘for chub; 
wery-early in the morning; trout and ee/s take them on. 
night hooks, but the bellies of the black may be flit, fo 
that the white may.appear; fome dib for chub with houfe: 
ctdtsucenh ah ARN ENT eae Ore | 

. For chub, 6 rbel, roach and dace, you may angle with: 
. cheefe or oat-cake, efpecially at the ledger-bait: the cheefe _ 
you may wrap up=two or three days ina wet: linen cloth,. 
‘or moiften it over with honey andwater. =, 
. As for a pike, he is a greedy devourer, and therefore 
“moftly delights in fith, frogs, &c. therefore your baits for 
him mutt be fmall dace, minows, roach , falmon-fmelt, gudgeon y 
bleak, millers-thumb, alfo trout and eels well fcoured in. 
wheat-bran, to take away the flime: and indeed moft 
fort of fmall fith he takes; and how you are to manage 
them.on your hook,-I fhall tell you when I come to treat | 
_ of the taking him in the river Thames. Periwinkle, a: - 
kind of water-fnail, is much ufed for roach, being taken 
whole out of its thell : /Srimps taken out of their huge 


or fhell may be ufed as a bait for chub,, reach, and dace. 
TO Mionat wt aoa aes RP ER for the METH ABN Oe 
~Paftes are of feveral kinds, though tending ‘to one and 
the fame end: for a chub, or chevin, make'a pafte of the - 
- fattett old cheefe, the fuet of mutton. kidney, a little 
- ftrong runnet, mix them equally and finely together, then: 
“put as much powder of turmerick as will give them a fine: 
Loyellow colouh (oO ae ee Oi aianl 
"For roach and dace: grate fine bread into a little: fine 
- water, wherein gam-ivy has been foaked. For the darbel 
in Anguft, make a patte of new cheefe and mutton fuet. 
- Fer roach and dace, yow may puta little butter to your > 


: crumb bait, and colour it with faffron. For carp or tench,. 
mix crumbs of bread with honey, though for a: carp L 


- yeckon this the furett,. 
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Take bean-flour, or for want of it, wheat-flour, the 


infide of a leg of a young rabbit, cattkin, or whelp, white. 


es-wax and fheeps-fuet proportionable; beat them ina 


~ -morter till well incorporated, then moiften the mafs with 
_ Clarified honey, and work it ap into little balls before a 
 gpnitle fire. | 


vite cub in winter takes a pafte made of trong chefhire 
wheefe, beaten with butter and faffron till it become a 


~ Jemon colour. 


Stoned cherries, finely grated manchet, fheeps plod, 
f, affron » make a good pafte for reach, dace, bleak » chub, trout, 


 pearch; and for the chub only put a little rufty dacen in it, 


Another excellent patte is made of the fatteft old cheefe, 


' Mutton kidney fuet, ftrong runnet, annifeed water; wheats 


pone and the dripping of rity bacon held againft the 
wre, ‘hile: ae i 


W, hat rs to be observed in-angling with pafte. | \ : 


1. You mutt proportion the quantity of your pafte 


you put on your hook to the fmalinefs or largenefs of the _ 


ifh you angle for, as in other baits, | 
2. You may try oils upon any of thefe paftes, and as 
you fee your fuccefs, fo continue the one or the other. 
And the beft for this purpofe are oil of polipody of the 
oak, oil of petre, oil of ivy, and as properly gum of ivy, 


~ and affafoetida, ee ae tans 
3. To ftrengthen any pafte, and fo prevent its wafh-. - 
Ing off the hook, it will not be amifs to beat a fmall 


quantity of fine flax, cut fhort, cotton wool or fine lint 
among them, which will prove very binding ; thofe that 
you would have keep long, put a little white bees-wax 
into them, and anoint them with clarified honey, the latter 
you may wipe off when you fee occafion. , : 


4- Pafte or tender baits mutt not be angled ‘with in | 


rapid flreams, but on a {mali hook in pits, ponds, meers 
or flow running rivers: your eye in this fort of anclin 


mult be quick, your rod fomewhat Riff, and a-nimble — 


hand to ftrike, or elfe the bait and fith will quickly bid 
you farewell. ‘This is better done with a quill float than 
a cork, which fooner fhews the nibble or bite: and if on 
ee ay . ‘ | en 


is 


ain, 


Y 
a ve 
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en be not very quick, your labour is lof, and with thefe 


yattes fuccefs is ufually had for bream, bleak, chub, roaches. 
dace, catpy tench, barbel, a | oe my cae 


| Oils and ointments ufeful in angling. ie ; 
Take oil of ivy-berries, anoint tht infide of an oaker 
box with it, and put three or four worms, or other live. a 
baits into the box, fhutting it clofe; then keep them not. 
there too long, left the ftrength of the oil kill them, but _ 
take thefe out and put in more, and fo they being fcented 
with the oil, it will allure.the fifh more readily to take ; 
them. This may be done in the {ame manner, for want : 
of oil, with gum-ivy, which is a tear that flows out of the 
ivy-ftalks, when flit or wounded by piercing. th 
Oil of {pike and -diffolved gum-ivy, are held to be much 
ea the bait being anointed with them. ae : 
Oil of polipody of the oak, Venice turpentine, andnew =~ 
honey ts very good, if eight inches of the line next the 
hook be anointed with it, but then there muit be two or 
three hairs, for it will not well ftick to a fingle one; how- 
ever, do not clog your line with it. _ Se OP 
_ Chymical oil of lavender, or for want of it, oil of fpike. 
- 4x drops, three drachms of affafeetida, Venice turpentine 
one drachm, camphire one drachm, make -thefe into an 
ointment, and anoint them as the former; this in clear ~ 
water wonderfully takes pudgeous. shits : 
"The fat of the thigh-bone of a heron, makes an oint- 
ment that rarely fails, and is efteemed by thofe that have é 
tried it, the beft of any, being a mew experiment. : 
But let me commend to you above others this; take - 
the oils of camomile, lavender, annifeed, each a quarter _ 
of an ounce, heron’s greafe, and the beft of affafcetida, 
“each two drachms, two feruples of cummin feed aed . 
beaten to powder, Venice turpentine, camphire and gal- 
banum of each a drachm; add two- rains of civit and 
make them into an unguent; this muft be kept clofe in a — 
glazed earthen pot, or it lofes much of its virtue; anoint — 
your line with Me as before, and your expectation will be 
- Straneely anfwered. ee : a OH 
are Olt 
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Oil af afper Cs sea § noifed about, and faid to be exe 
traéted from a fowl called the O/prey, is now found to be 


_a mixture of ‘the oil of {pike, lavender, and refined oil o 


turpentine, which however has a. confiderable effect in ftill 
or flow moving waters; and obfetve in this cafe, your 
line muft, be anointed every fecond drawing up, or the 


; ftrength of the fcent being wathed off, you may expect; 


yea {port to, ceafe. 

_I might now {peak formers of cdageas flies, and other 
artificial baits, but not to keep the angler too long from 
a water, I shall are occalion clfewhere to treat of 
Ty. 5 Sas P 


td 


a Bes aly proper: to ob brown o 
BG you are not certain of any waters to fifh in, your 


bufinels is to try the moft likely and promifing, UiRe 


. Where trees fallen, wood, rufhes, weeds or rubbifh are 
in rivers, or likely large-ponds, there are ftore of fith pro- 
mifed,: for thither they refort for warmth and fhelter ; but , 
it is very troublefome angling there.. 

The next are weirs, weir-pools, mill-ftreams, flood. 
gates, piles, pofts, pillars of bridges, cataracts, and water- 
falls, eddies, whirling-pits, the fide of a ftream, in the 
fummer efpecially; for then they love to bafk and lie fhal- 
low, unlefs the weather be exceflive hot. 

‘The /almon is found in large fwift rivers bo. ‘ebb and 
flow, gravelly and craggy. The trout moftly in purling 
brooks and rivers that are fomewhat fwift and have fandy 
bottoms. T he-varp and tench love ftill waters, or fuch as 
gently move, where. weeds or roots of trees are near to 
fhelter them on occafion. Eels generally covet muddy 


- rivers, ponds or flimy fands, efpecially t thofe of the larger 


fize. ‘The pike, bream and chub are moftly.found i in fandy 
or clay rivers, brooks or ponds, wherein bufhes, bulrufhes 
or flags grow. The barbel, roach, dace and raf for the 
moft are found in fandy or gravelly deep rivers, coveting 
to be under the fhade of trees. The umber is likelieft to 
be found in marley or clayey ftreams, running very {wift. 


"The he iguaeere likes beft a | or a bottom ; Ag 


Apis ties) ek es 


oy all this, a trial of divers waters will not be amifs where 
you may fufpect any fifh are likely to breed; for experi- 
fence in this art is the fureft inftructor. AO 


7mes proper above others to angle ins according to the waters 
ye ; weathers &Ce ee ae 
1, In the hotteft months take your opportunity when 
js cloudy, and the water is moved by gentle gales. _ 
2. When the floods have carried away the filth, fudden. 
wers incumber the waters too, and the rivers, &c. 
ain their ufual bounds, looking of palin colour. 
3. When a violent fhower has mudded or troubled the 
water, and after that the ftream runs {wift, for then they 
pfually feek for creeks and fhelter, and in the little 
ivulet running into the great one. | me - 
“4. If you fith for carp or tench do it early in the morn-— 
ing, viz. a little before fan-rife, till eight, and from four 
in the afternoon till fun-fet, when the days are of a con~ 
-yenient length, une, Fuly and Augu/?, but in March, the’. 
‘beginning of April, and the end of September they refufe — 
not to bite in the warmth of the day, the wind being’ 
5. If you angle for the /almon, the beft time is from: 
‘three in the afternoon’ till fun-fet, and in the morning as_ 
before: his proper months are May, June, Fuly and Auguft. 
‘The barbel bites bett in May, Sune, Fuly, and the begin- 
ning of Axguft, from five to eleven in the morning. ‘The: 
arch and ruff all day in very cool and cloudy weather. 
The bream bites from fun-rife till nine or ten in the morn~ 
ng, in muddy water, efpecially when the wind blows hard, 
for the: moft part keeping in the middle of the river or 
pond in May, June, Fuly or Augu/t. wes ‘i 
. 6. The pike bites in fuly, Augn , September and Oéober, 
about three in the afternoon, in gentle water and a clear 
le, In winter he bites all the day long,.and in dprz, 
May and the beginning of Fuze, early in the morning and 
late in the evening. As for roach and dace, they bite all 
‘the day long, if the weather be not in the extremities of 
heat or cold, on the top of the water. “The gudgeon abe 


wert: 


a a a 
; : 


ee ee ee aes 
a 


a natural fly dibble, always do it going up the river: but 
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- beft in April, and till he has fpawned in May, and if the 


weather be cool, till wafp-time, and at theend of the year, 
all day long in a gentle ftream; obferve when you angle 


- tor hin, to ftir and rake the ground, and he will bite the 


better. As for the founder, though he is found only in 


_. ebbing and flowing rivers, that have communication with 


the fea, he bites freely all day in April, May, ‘Fune, and 
‘Fuly, in a fwift ftream; he will bite in the ftill, but not 
near fo fpeedy. 


Ground baits to gather and feed the fifo, that you may better 
and readily know where to find them, &c. 

The ground-baits, or for baiting the ground, are barley 

or wheat foft boiled, which, for prevention of {cattering, 

you may mix with fome pleafant frefh earth, ale-grains, 

wheat-bran fteeped in fheep’s blood, clotted, dried and cut 


in {mall pieces, periwinkles bruifed in their fhells, black 


and white fnails, worms cut in funder and made up in 


‘fittle balls of earth. The guts of fowl, the fmall guts or 


livers cutfmall, old cheefe and oat-cakes bruifed together, — 
malt grofly ground, thefe efpecially gather tench, dace, 


carp, chub, roach, bream and barbel; and the more you feed 


them, they will be the furer to keep to that place, and be 
the fatter to reward your pains when taken; and thefe 
throw in a little above the place you angle at, if it be a 


‘moving water, for befere they ground, the ftream will 


carry them fome diftance from the place you throw at. _ 
When you angle in clear water keep out of fight as 


much as may be, fheltered behind fome buh or tree, or by 
‘ftanding as far off as poflible, keep your eye only on the — 
furface of the water, where your float is, and to effect this 


the better, your red muft be proportionable in length, to 


_-anfwer the place you fifh at, and efpecially at the ground, 
~ and a long rod and line at artificial flies are very neceflary. . 


An angler muft add filence to his patience, and move his 


body as little as poffible may be, for the fifh are very 


quick-fighted, and naturally fearful, particularly the chub, 
carp and trout. | . ee 4 
When in a clear water you angle at the ground, or with 


IR 


“a 


ANGLING. 


How to take Salmon, and Salnon-[melt by angling, &c. 
~The falmon, though not found in many rivers in Exg-— 
land, is of principal nots for river-fifh, though it as well 
belongs to the fea. ‘They fpawn in September, and come 
in feafon the beginning of March. ; CMe nae 
His beft biting is at nine in the forenoon, and three in» 
the afternoon, in clear water, efpecially when the wind 


> 


blows againft the ftream, but not very roughly ; then take 


the baits direéted, and the ftrongeft tackle, for when he is 
ftruck, he plunges and leaps, though not ufually does he _ 
endeavour to go to the end of the line. : ek oie 
"The younger fort of thele are fo tender mouthed, that 
unlefs you faften two hooks almoft in a quarter of a circle 
afunder, they ufually break hold. For the great [almon, 
- the principal bait is well fcoured dew-worms; for the 
uy falmon-[melt, the brandling, gilt-tail, meadow-worm, CSc. 
and for flies he taketh them natural or artificial; and if 
you ufethefe, a cod-bait or gentle at the top of the hook 
is effeCtual; this with the dub-fly takes falnan-/melis be- 
yond expectation; but for a greater falmon, if your fly 
be artificial, make it very large, with fix wings, one be- 
hind another, that by that and the different colours, he 
may fuppofe it, as indeed it will appear in the water, a ~— 
 cluiter of flies, He is taken at the ground with a run- 
ning line or float, and fometimes he bites lower than mid- 
water at ground baits, clap-baits, and the larger fort fome- _ 
times take the minow and loach, and for thefe you may 
angle with a wire-ring on the top of the rod, letting the 
ibe : he Ess a) eee 


i 


i) 
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line run through it to a great length; and when he is 
hooked,. and is {pent with plunging, fix your land hook in 
his mouth, that is {crewed to the end of a pole, as direéted 
to land him. Sg a vie | : 


Several ways to take the Pike, and where to find his haunts, &Ce 


The phe fpawns in March; his ufual haunts are in 
Jandy, chalky, or clayey places, fomewhat near the banks: 
for coveting folitude, he often lurks in holes, to: furprize 
cther fith, as they fearlefly fwim by ; fometimes he fhelters 
among bulrufhes, water-docks, weeds, or bufhes; and then 
he baits about the middle of the river, or pond, at mid- 
water, and for him you muft keep your bait in a gentle 
‘motion, and at all times to be above a foot from the 
ground; he rarely bites in the night, for then he is for the 

_ moft part gone to reft in his retirement. In April, May, 
June, and the beginning of Fuly, he does it moft freely. 
- Morning and evening in clear water, anda gentle gale in 
fill water, or a moderate moving one; and in the reft of 
July, Auguf?, September and O&eber, his beit biting time is 
abeut three in the afternoon in water as before: in winter 
months, if the weather be pleafing, and the water clear, he 
wiil not refufe to bite at any time, though the moft certain 
time is about three of the clock in the afternoon, particu- 
Jarly in a gloomy, cloudy day; but if the water be mud- 
died with rain, there is no certainty ef him: his beloved 
baits’ are gudseon, roach, dace, minows, JSalmon-{melts, no 
bigger than pudgeons, a piece of an eel, a young trout, &5'c. 
but all his baits muft be very freth, and a live one tempts 
him much the fooner, which may be put’ on by drawing 
the line between the fkin and the ribs of the fifh, and fo on 
the hook, faftening it in the gills, and this you may ufe in 
trowling: but here have your tackle very ftrong, with wire 
about a foot from your hook, the next to it fk, and the 
reft_ of the line ftrong fpun flax; come as little as you 
can near the weeds, left they fpoil your bait before the fife 
come at it, faften the tail of the bait to the joint of the wire, 
and having fixed your tackle, that the line may run and 
© play, Jet fo much’ lead be at the hook as may carry the 
fifh’s head downwards, as if after playing on the top, the 
was 


- 
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was going to the bottom, 
thatit is at aconvenient depth for 
give it fcope that he may run td 
‘to 
Hine in the water, 


the pee, flack your line an 
his hold, and there pouch 
then with a {mart jerk hook him; fome 
‘in their hands on links; . 
methods taken, though all 
for brevity’s fake I omit them.. 
Me Angling for him at the fnap, is to give him leave to run 
‘alittle, and then ftrike, which muft be done the contrary” 
way to that which he moves, therefore a double fpring hook . 
Gs ufeful in this way of angling efpecially, for a great pike 
ufually will hold the bait fo fait in his teeth, 
fail to pull it out of his mouth, and likewife trike him, 
when if he holds the {pring hook ever fo fait, the wire 
draw through the bait, and fo the {pring opening, you will 
frequently hook him on the outfide. of his mouth. Though» 
-trowling is furer than this, and more practicable, yet this is 
ett ufed in March, when the prke bites ill, then upon fpawn- 
ing they are fick and lofe their ftomachs; bait this as the 
former, and he may be taken. this way when he is fo. 


Other brief rules for Pike anglinge 


to the fame purpofe ; wherefore 


give him time, 
bait fall in one and the fame place above: 
he is farther off. 


moves; if flowly 
him; let not your 
once or twice, for if he take it not, then 

2. If you find, after he has taken the bait, 
fometimes he will, move 
_ which way his head lies, left in ftriking you 
the bait out of his mouth, if that cannot 
 ftrike direéily upwards: at the fnap have ftrong tackle, and. 
_ give two lufty jerks, one after another, 
at the end of your line, which mut be ufed at 
_ fap, and your armed wire muft be hooked on it. 


afs over the wire and end of the hook, which you draw 
within the fifh’s gills or mouth, that, as directed, 1t may” 
“keep the head downward, and ateither of thefe baitings,. 

b a ae C3 OE 


and when you have funk it ne: 


{wallow it, which you may know by the moving of the y 


‘ufe no rod with this, but lead and float, holding of the line 
and indeed there are feveral 


ike, 


will, | 


fattening afwivel 
trowland 


i 
wag 
Wee 


Me 4 
ay 


x 


that you may — 


<1, When the prée has taken your bait, obferve how he 
and you will rarely mifs _ 


he lies ftillas: 
your hand gently, to give notice. 
happen to pull 
be difcerned,.. 


3. For the fnap, have a hollow piece of Tead, that it may 
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if you cut away one of the fins of the bait clofe at the gills, 
_alfo behind the vent, and one ‘on the contrary fide, it will 
play the better and feem more lively. oS he 
4. Be fure to raife your hand in cafting when the bait is 
about to fall into the water, fo by dafhing it may not fright — 
-him away, and when it is funk a little draw it near the top” 
towards you a little, and fo let it fall again; and if your 
wire hook is joined with a fteel ring, the bait will play bet- 
ter, and fink more dire@t: for Inap, March is the chief. 
month; February, April, May, September and OGober for the 
trowl; and though a large bait invites him moft, yet aleffer 
takes him more fasely. : 
_ To fnare a pike; when you perceive him rife, and ftay- 
ing near the furface of the water, faften about a yard and a 
| ~ half’of ftrong packthread toa pole, and at the end of it a 
running noofe of fmail wire, foftly putting it over his head,, 
with a quick jirk throw him to land; this is‘often done to 
young prkes, but the older are more wary though fometimes : 
_ tatched by this means, efpecially in ponds, as alfo when — 
_ they come out of rivers and go a frogging in ditches in 


March, April and May, 


To fad and angle for Pearch, : 


The pearch {pawns the beginning of March, and delight 
in a good ftream of a moderate depth, abiding ufually clofe — 
by a hollow bank, pebbly, gravelly bottomed, with green 
weeds growinginit; heingcommonly a river fifh: he bites 
little in winter, but in the middle of the day, yet in fum- 
‘mer all day, if the weather be cool and cloudy, and the 
water fhaken w:th the wind; but more freely from feven 
till'ten in the morning, and from two in the afternoon till 
fix, and fometimes till fun-fet; ifin the middle of fummer, = - 
you muit look to him when he is ftruck, for he is a very 
ftrong fith and will ftruggle hard and long; they generally 
go many together ; and if there be a great many in a hole, 
if you light right on them, you may at one ftanding catch 
the greater part if you give them time to bite: but if you are * 
too hafty in firiking you may chance to mifs your aim; he 
takes almoft all manner of worms; as dew-worms, red~ 
: worm, meadow-worms, cod=bait, alfo the minow, loach, 
’ {mall frogs, wafps, hornets and humble-bees, - p 
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~ He is beft taken with a float, refting the bait about fix 
inches from the ground, and fometimes he is taken about 
id-water: fome ufe a ledger bait on the ground, but the . 
irft depth has ufually the beft fuccefs. 

| To angle for the Carp, Se. Cae 

_ This fith has always been in great efteem, making many 
induftrious to find ways to take him. . He delights in fandy 
or muddy bottoms, in ftill deep water, by the fides ofa pond | 
or river, though in a good pond he thrives beft. He is very 
_ wary and hard tobe catched. His firit fpawning time isabout . 
May-day, breeding three times a year and wonderfully en- 
creafes if he likes the water he isin; he lives long, though 
mot difagree as to the particular number of years; andin-— 
deed I fee no-reafon how they fhould be exactly known. 


and fometimes all night if the weather be hot and ftar-light: 
out of fight as much as may be, therefore provide a long 


-earry off your hook. by breaking the line or rod. tates 
 Ufe always the float and quill, angle for him fometimes 
above and fometimes below mid-water, as the weather is, 
though in mid-water he is the certainlieft taken, efpecially 
in.a pond, but in rivers he is very fhy: lay a ground-bait 
- for him with ground malt. ORC mo 
The baits you ufe on your hook mutt begentles, two or 
three on the hook; he takes likewife bobs, wafps, fweet 
pattes, marfh-worms, flag-worms, gilt-tails, dew-worms, 
the cod-bait and bread-grain boiled foft; and in (ume and 

Fuly, in the heat of the day, he thews himfelf on the top of 
the water, and ofteneft among the. weeds, when you may 
take him with a well fcoured lob-worm, angling as with a 
natural fly; but in this cafe keep out of fight as much as 

you poflibly can. : 


very good fifth, much coveted, yet delights in muddy or 
_ foul water, and among weeds; the ponds that are fuitable 
| AC ae 


4 


He bites very early in April, May, Fune, Fuly, and Auguft, 
in the ftill deep. water, if you angle in the day time keep . 


rod: he is very ftrong and muft play when truck, or he'll - 


\ 


Ob/fervations pe the Tench, and the beft. way to angle jor hing 
- The tench {pawns the beginning of uly, is reckoned x” 
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_ for carp pleafe him better than the rivers, and in pits he. 


thrives better than in either, if they be agreeable to time, 
though in fome pits they will not (notwithftanding they 
breed) come to any bignefs; and in others they will not. 


breed at all, but they will thrive wonderfully, beyond ex- 


pectation: this I believe may happen where the ftorer is not 
fkilful to diftinguith males from females, but by an unlucky 
guefs puts in all of one fort. Though he covets mud, yet 
his fins are very large; and to know him from others, there 


are two little barbs at the angles or corners of his mouth ; 


his fcales are {mall and -fmooth, ‘and about his €yes are cir- 


eles of a golden colour. They bite beft from day-light to- 
eight in the morning, and from four in the afternoon till 
_ fun-fet; but in the hot months, if the weather be not tem- 

peftuous, they many times bite all night. The beft feafon 


is from the beginning of May to the end of September. > 
* He takes the cod-bait, marfh-worm, gentle, flag-worm, 


"or red-worm well fcoured; and to make it take the better, 
you may dip your bait in a little tar-water juft before you 


ufe it, though the plain bait many times pleafes him well. 


/ 


For want of the former baits you may ufe paftes fweetened’ 


with honey. 


_ Angle for him with afloat of quill, letting the bait into 


the water two foot, fometimes more or lefs, but no great 
matters" Se a : 


The Bream’s haunt, and how to angle for him 


The bream {pawns in the beginning of ‘fxly, is a large’ 


bony fith, is found in rivers and ponds, butin the latter, if! 


convenient, he delights moft: he is long growing, and will. 


be very fat, and is almoft as great a breeder ds the carp. 


 Breams {wim divers together in a gentle ftream, loving | 


afandy, or clayifh bottom, and the deepeft and broadeit 
part of the water. Your beft time in the feafon is to angle 


- for him from fun-rife to eight o’clock, in a moderate ftream, 


the water being a little flimy or muddy, efpecially when a 
good breeze troubles the water, and in windy weather, if in 


-apond, he generally keeps the middle, and there you are 


moift likely to find him, In the afternoon, your time is 
from three or four till fun-fet; but in a darkith windy day 


he bites at any time, 
as He 
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He is angled for with much fuccefs from the beginning 
of April till Michaelnus, and may be taken at other times, 
xcept the very cold months. _ 
legs being off, red-worms, gilt-tails and meadow-worms 
well fcoured, bobs and under water flies, efpecially the green | 
ones; when he bites he runs off with the bait to the farther 
fhore, or as far that way as he can, and therefore you muft 
give him play, for though he feems a fifh made ftrong 
enough, he will not much ftruggle, but after two or three 
turns he falls on one fide and may be eafily landed. _ 
- Here you muft angle with a float, fo that the bait. may 
touch the ground; you may make a ground bait for dream 
with malt, and it will draw them together. , 


The Barble, how to find and take him by angling. 
- ftrong fifh, and tzkes his name from the barbs that hang at 


months you will find him in the fwift ftrong ftream, though 
he fhuns the currents, and delights fomewhat more out of 


rout in the fands like a hog, and fo neil; fome fuppofe 
-—feeks for infe&ts or other food that heat and moifture pro- 


in the deep and fwift waters, efpecially at weirs, bridges or 
flood-gates, where he fhelters among piles, or in hollow 
places, holding by the mofs or weeds, to prevent his being 
catried away by the ftream; when winter is coming on, 
He retires to the fll deep. 3 Ta 
_ His beft biting time is early in the morning, that is, 
from the fun-rifing till ten, and from four till the fun fets, 
_ and often later, and this principally happens from the zoth 
of May to the latter end of Augujt: you mut be wary in 
taking him, for he is very fubtle, and ftruggles long, unlefs 
well managed; many are found together frequently, but in 
April they are little worth, for then is the fpawning time. 
As for the baits you intend to take him with, care muft 
be taken that they are very fweet, fuch as give him not dif 


ia 


cA oA) dt 


~ He takes as baits, flag-worms, gentles, grafhoppers, their : 


Ethie daybed {pawns in April, fometimes in May, is a very 


his mouth, is curioufly: fhaped with fmall {cales. In the hot | | 


the rapidity, under fhades of trees and weeds, where they 
him to eat much gravel and fand, but I‘ rather fancy he | 


duce in the bottom of fhallows, yet fometimes he is found _ 


: tafie > 


im, 


: purge violently. 


though he is often found in the deep, 


about. the end of May, when he is in the beft feafon; his 
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-tafte: angle for him. with a running-line, and a bullet ae . 


the end. He takes gentles, not over fcoured, dewworms, 
new cheefe, pafte, the young brood of wafps and hornets; 
and fo cunning he is, that you will be cheated of many a 
bait in angling for him, if you have not a watchful eye 
and a quick hand; for he will nibble and fuck it off, and 


_ ten to one, when your float finks, and you attempt to ftrike, 
whether he has the hook in his mouth, yet often, if you 
ttrike the contrary way his head lies, you may take him by. 


the nofe, and give him play till tired, or elfe, if he be any 


_ thing large, unlefs your tackle be very ftrong, part of it 


goes with him. He is not an over pleafant fihh to eat by 


-reafon he is fomewhat dry, and very full of bones. Some 


fay he is eafy of conco@tion, his eggs and fpawn vomit and 
The Trout’s haunts ; the beft time to angle for him, and his 
na : baits. 
The trout fpawns in O&ober. His ufaal haunts are in 
{mall purling brooks or fwift gliding rivers, not too great. 


' Obferve whether their bottoms are pebble, gravel or f{mooth 


ftones; for on the fides of thefe he ufually has his refidence, 
efpecially alarge one, 
alfo behind banks, blocks, ftones, at turnings or points, 
where the ftream much beats or makes a kind of whitling ; 
he loves coverture and fhade, from whence he may moft 
eafily feize his prey: but his hold or hole is ufually in 
deep places; he is feldom found among weeds, rather 
among boughs.of trees that hang in the water, or fhady. 
bufhes: he plies in fi pring ‘at the tail of the ftream, 
but, as many other fith do, about the middle of May, at 
the upper end, ftaying long in a place, if his hold be near _ 


_ it. In the hot weather he leayes the deep and goeth into 


the fharp ftreams among gravel, unlefs by the exceflive 

heat of ‘the weather, drought enfues, and then the ftill 

deep delights him, . eke : 
This trout may be taken by dibbing, or if the weather be~ 


dark, cloudy and windy, you may take him with the caft-Ay. - 


He is in feafon from March until Michaelmas, but chiefly 


body 


“He bites bet in a water that after a flood is clearing or 


early in the morning is the belt time from the middle of 
April to the end of Auguft, from fun-rifing till near eleven, 
and from two till fun-fet; but at nine in the morning 
and three in the afternoon are the beft times, at the 
ground or fly, as the water is moft agreeable, in March, the 


ss = - 
PN Pere eee eta. 


of tree roots, brufh-wood, planks or piles, about flood- 
‘moftly delight in foul full water, or at leaft fuch as runs 
ponds and meers. : 


5 earth-worms and very {mall fifh, their fins cut off, guts of 
chickens or other fowl, cut in {mall lengths, lean beef; the 


-modt ef the reft are proper for night-hooks. - 


| y 7) ane 
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sifing, fomewhat troubled, cloudy and windy weather; 


‘His haunts, in the day time, are ufually under the covert. 


gates, weirs or mill-dams, in hollow holes in banks; they 


Bait for him witha young lamprey, dew-worms, fcoured 


oS 


very flow with oufy fand, or muddy bottoms, in pits, 


brood of wafps; the four firft take them day or night, but ~ 


i a en eo 
. = : Kote 
“ ‘ 


= 


~ 


+ the fame fpecies. 
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ale hintin the day by a ledger-bait, by faipting, bob- 
ing, brogling: as for brogling and {nigling the beft method _ 


IT have known is this; get a long and ftrong line, your 
hook of a {mall compafs baited with fcoured red-worm or 


_ dew-worms, having one end of your ‘line in your hand, 
‘ place very eafily the upper end of your hook in the cleft of 


a hazle rod of a convenient length fo that it may {lip out as 
you pleafe, and where you fancy the ce/ to be let the bait 


leifurely fink, and fuppofing it fwallowed by giving time, 


leifurely draw him up by a little and little, eafy lying dou- 
ble, with the ftrength of the tail, your line is endangered, _ 
This you muft pra@ife in hot weather, the waters being 
OW. . 


As for bobing, taking large earth-worms out of good 


- mould, fcour them well in mofs, and run a trong thread 


with a neédle through them end-ways, as many ’as will 
lightly wrap a dozen times round your hand, make them 


“into links, and faften them to a ftrong packthread or whip- 


cord, two yards long or more; make a knot about fix or 

eight inches from the worms, put about three quarters of a 
pound of plummet made pyramidically on the cord, by the 

means of a ‘hollownefsor hole bored through it, let it fink to | 
the knot and fix the cord to a manageable pole. Angle 
with this in muddy or cloudy water, in the fides of the 
ftreams or deeps; when the ce/ or eels tug, let them be well 
faftened by the teeth before you draw them up, then do it 
gently ’till on the top, and then hoift them quickly to land ; 
many by this way have been taken at a time. 

Some, near ee/s haunts fink a bottle of hay loofely 
bound, ftuft with fowls guts and liver, cut in long fhreds 
over night, and coming early the next morning, draw it up 
haftily by the rope fattened to the band, aS you'll find 
large ee/s bedded in it for the fake of the prey. “'This may 
be done with a bundle of the bruth-wood, out of which, 
upon pulling up, they cannot fo eafily get. ay 


To angle for the Grajling or Umber, 


__ Though'this fith has two names given it, the former for 


the leffer fort, and the latter for the greater, yet both are 


“ a Their 


‘Gh ae aNd : si 
riverin Surry, . 


fh 


12. : ab ue Sime 
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Some particalar ifercatons om Gadgem angling, — 


brated ee ssn , though not over large, is approved among 
other fifh, as a dainty, being very wholefome food. ‘This. 
fith {pawns twice or thrice in the year, he delights in fharp. 
freams, with gravelly or fandy bottoms, and. fhews the 
young angler extraordinary good fport, who not being well 
ikilled in chufing, or not well knowing how to come by 
other baits, may take him with a {mall red worm on the 
ground, or very near it, and feldom by reafon of the tough- 
nefe of his mouth, he‘is loft when ftruck. In the heat of 
fummer they make to the fhallows in rivers, but when the 
weeds in autumn grow of a bad tafte, or rot, and cold 
weather comes on, then they get together im deep places ; 
and here it is propereft to fith for them at the ground, ora 
Itile-above it, 1f you fith witha float; but it may be done 
with a running line on the ground, without a float: as for 
particular baits, I have already difcourfed of them, and 


; among others, thofe relating to the gudgeon. 


: The Bleak or Bley, angle for him, Se, ~ 


This. fith makes fport, though not much valued, not 
being very wholefome; it is many times deftroy’d by a 
worm that breeds in his ftomach; im hot weather he bites 
one line, and if you catch three or four together on the 


feveral hooks, do not fear the breaking of your line, tying 


them about half a foot one above the other; he is eafily 
taken with gentles, {mall red worms, and any {mall flies at 
top water, by dibbing or whippingthem. tt 
Angle at middle water, or at the top, for he is ufually in 
motion: there is another fort of thefe called the blackfea, 


_ better ‘and wholefomer than this, called by fome the feas 


gamelion, becaufe in the winter he feems often to change 
his colour, “Reis as good as any carp, 


vi i 


r" 


e water, but i in tae fae pore fe 
he ee weather angle ; at the bottom 


and afro three ull 
on 2s Leal: ithe. 


gt ‘trek, sey ja, 
ts and humble bees, | 
, alfo a fly, and a 
to ether, infallibly 


: ten ite ‘nie day, elfe 
ee bs sii ead sok beft is ; 


‘ a ; iva sguatig ely 
rateTS,. thaded with trees, 
dace cing! about the 
ree week: ss after. The | 


fc is foft, ae jai es in cm a he ie ae 

_ You, mutt angle for the dice. phi avs 5 Actin of the 
by ind fometimes. the bait: may touch it My it is WOrMs, © 
: at: the PE of wee See, or Ani: an. 


though it often caufes fome - 


: th at have communication. with th 


‘the heok, and fuck. oft 


baits your hook with! hain aa y ou wilt nd fort to adini- | 


OO, The 
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“The roach fpawns about the middle of May; and is fo 
tealthfl, that his foundnefs. has created a common faying, 
to tell lies. The beft roach, 
by ‘reafon. of the abundance of foil, are found in the Thames 
pe London; angle fn im abo 


yu two | feet in a water ; 
in tem erate weather t G | 


angle takes them bet, 7 

Their baits are numerous as ‘theif ey. viz. worms ae on 
trees, plants, or herbs, ‘gentles, cod-baits, grathoppers with — 
the legs off, flies artificialor natural, particularly the ant-fly, 
meadow worms ond ant race com be | “a ih Toach 1 in 
edna is eu ive 1 ve 


b's | 

ie thy Ye bae fh, Has is 
vs € Teas te pubeure up iif 
the .¢ tide, and lofing himfelfi into freth ftreams, he after fome 
time ‘minds not his way back | again. He loves gentle 
fireams, gravelly and fandy ttoms, is very fhy, and not 
cafily taken; he bites ; ie day in May, June, July, and 
the beginning of Auguft, thot ugh he will nibble much about 
: the bait iy you: be not wary to keep 
it in ‘motion, which hinders him from eing the hook, if 
he dees, away he flies” from it, fometimes in the fhallow. 


, He takes feoured meadow or marfh worms, earth worms, 


rentles, the brood of wafps, gilt-tails and brandlings. — He | 
is to be angled for with the float, and your bait mutt touch 
the ground. He is of ge od nourifhment, | ftrengthens the 
oa ie ety appetite, and helps the {pleen, Loa 


, Ta take the Smelt awith an angles Mote 
‘ad this ‘sfith pi aeheutie lies at ‘the tail of fhips, or in binbks: 


fo you fith for him at half tide, with a gentle: The firit 
ou catch cut in fmall pieces about the bignefs of a’ gentle, 


& 


ration, Bee, &: 


hie Shy BS aa | 


¥ y : 
e MN t. 
oe he ( h 


bees 
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ot chy and. Bulltead or z (hi 
| » Lampreys. eee: Gat hide 
“are aHine baits for other fh ce Valuable j in 
elves. the firft is taken with fmall worms, brand~ 
d gilt-tails; the two latter with gilt-tails, meadow~ 
“at the ground. Lampreys are taken as the eel, 
much of that, Bae therefore i avoid enlarging 


nows feed by king dee. anothers. ‘de joach is Lea 
wi chi ld, and are all very nourifhing. | ae 


Objervarins on, and rales for newural f angling. — 

t is a nice point im an sling, requiring a ick or tha 

and “pany ic Scar a , ‘er 

ing, or dapeing, and is performed on the furface of the 

Be ‘or at moft fometimes not letting: the bait fink 

ab ve two or three inches. under, nor that, unlefs the oak-= 
; hee or tagut, has apnes:| to it a ‘Sep bait. sl 


: : B day water, without lead oF 
float, In ee evening > off a oth eae but in a hot calm day is 
2 i, and the ftill deep is to be preferred before the ftream 5 
jough on the fide of a ftream when the water is clearing 
or great ‘tains or floods, is very proper 5 and all hours’ 
may dib with the green drake fly; but if you needs 
mutt do it in the ftream, ufe the ftone-fly, which is proper 
éarly ot late; if it be windy in the evening, take the arti- 
ficial ftone-fly, for then in the ftream the fifh nfe | bet, and 
‘the fooneit taken; and if you pull off the wings, you 
may angie in’ the water with it; it will alfo take very 
much ina ream near the bottom, bat you. mutt take care 
put of fight as much as poffible, and keep your: 
n, that it may appear to the fifh to be ahve, 
| bing for dace, roach, or chub, Jet not your motion 


Iwitt, fy 
ut make two or three fhort removes, as if they were at 
reft, or the fly was fwimming 4 playing; then fet it gently 


ioe | 


ou can perceive any of them coming towards ~ 


a with the ftream, if ae le tay ards the vol sr if i fe | 


OF SR ae ee 


: their way, biting more ¢ eagerly thr 
will not nie at ‘the top, Be — a little lower, for fome 


on 2 | entle, wafp, c 
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be oe or ‘flanding. water, youwmuft keep it moving with: 
your hand, not juft upon him, ut fideways and flopeing by 
him, lefts it,  thould efcay pel im, 1 make him mir At the 
more; for only the an ‘ y 
any, certainly follow i it 
inacalm, sab tog. is not fo ee hens a ae sob. 
the for then neither you nor the deceit put 
y is foe fil di ifcovered 1; and. 


ibe 
hey will ini 


t rough mie they 


y, by dibbing 
and chub, will 
Ys pecially 3 fan 
entle, be put on the 


fopporunder the water. nay Pa ae sae 
t dibbing and trailing, trout and Faloton felis will nie 
an artificial fly well, particularly the ftone-fly and green- 
drake, early, or late i in the evening. And if you fith for 
falmon-fmelt, roach, chub or dace, with the dub-fy, put \ 
Ir frei Jet it fio) well 


on. th point of ‘your h ook ;. \ 3 V Be 
and few flies < appear.on or ue isthe beft fie ‘toangle 
with the fy. pwns natural: or. 3, for, havin Ae 


; day get ur fhade of trees if you can, 
that af ur fhadow n nor ihe of your rod may. appear, | 
and fo fright them. at acy vs find the at eos not to- 
Wars, “etd ae fink.) gu uy 


ater ee. OF to He ‘Bigs rey art, (ane open the 


fark fith py take, and look i into its ftomach to fee what 
enced 


ANGrING. : ve ait 


 jndigefted food there remains, and from thence do take 
their meafures, though uncertain; for either it maft be | 
tly confumed, or fo difcoloured that it cannot well be 


known; befides, fith for extreme hunger take in fuch food | 
one time as at another they altogether diflike, — . 


COA Tae Artificial fly angling. 


ar fe mutt be proportioned to the places you 


re are different haunts of flies, and are found 


of hare’s neck, the fern colour’d ferret’s fur, martin’s yellow 
fur, filmer’s fur, tails of white weafels, moles, black rab- 


bits, down of a fox’s cub, afh colour at the roots of fox, 


the bodies and heads: onj,as the 


tam and fhapethework with. 


_ may 


-twifting the dubbing on you 
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the wood-bed; you muft-haye feathers of ali forts of fowl, 
and thofe coloured ones. required,‘that’ you cannot get, 
nattirah, yem-may dyes pein Ok coe ko Meds iinet 
_ You mnit- likewife have eaddows. or blankets, . from 
which are at dubbings, or-foft cufhions made of tkins of, 
abortive calves and colts, like filver wire, gold twift, 

white and yellow beés-wax for ground-work, or to frame 
le nature of ‘the fly more oy 
lefs requires:it, and a neat pair of fharp pointed {ciflars, to. 


we phi bo ih FAN Aine ail ne tod sid datas epee 4 a ott les 
* an Dich vai Bch on ‘ ; gs Hi UR ls Bea a i We eran 
‘ F yu LOR Gt il Hd ORE: COE Maca : 


\. Wet your materials to know how they will hold colours 
for though dry, they may appear of the right colour, but 
alter being wetted, and confequently be too light or 
too dark. ‘This done, take the hook in your left hand, 
betwixt your fore-fnger and thumb, the fhanks back. up- 
wards, and ftrong filk of that colourthe fly requires, wax 
it with wax of the fame colour, then draw it to the head of 
the thank betwixt the finger and thamb, aud whip it about 
the bare hook two or three times ; draw your line between, 


your thumb and finger, holding the hook fo fat, that it 


may only have a fpace to pafs by; fo joining the hook and. 


Vi 


line, put on the wings, fafhion the body and head, by 


ay 


; on your waxed filk, and lapping it 
oa, then work it by degrees towards the head, and part 
the wings of an even Iength, or the fy will not fwim — 
upright: then turn it into a proper thape, by nipping off 
the fuperfluous dubbing froma the filk, fo faften and accoutre 
the fy. It would be convenient to fee one done by an. 


experienced angler, and then thefe direétions will be eafy ta 


i 4 ¢ dag? ey ‘ Bd ape ve i 


ee Diredions relating to dub-flies, and angling with P bem. - f 


1, When you proportion your dub-fly, confider the 
Jargenefs or {mallnefs of the fith yon intend it for, and be 


fure the belly of it is the exact colour, becaufe that is motft 


ea Me te eae Nh in SY aa lg 
2, Let. the tail of the fly be only to the bend of the 
hook, and not come untothebentofit, ee és 


ab TOM Re Tyr WE gg 


f the trout. at the top of the water refufe it, the day 
per for i it, or the fly i is either out of feafon or 


the dub-fly, i it Hale ba: in fuch 4 
: after pt ; or ina tiver a little dif- 


7 rater 1s firved by gentle 
‘they will rife in the. 


he ® bett _6 angles in the 


meh 


bul fly i in ontinual motion in all weathers, to 
the fifh {ror han erning the fraud; in clear and 


a 


me) the fy y be the fmaller, and the 


er iek bit it Hass: ‘be pretty large 
stter to be dil covered 5 in aclear ay 


re erable i Sa : ; 
; hould Ie. five eit J daft: and 
or fomewhat more, if the water be 
eeds 3, &e. and to adapt your 
r more j properly, have three of 
a d ree aaron and the third 


a a light ane) 
aM eA rod for th 


0 it Isirays before you, that it 
he e water, and no. pa ‘of the line dafh to. fcaré 
id de in! if you can without making any 
‘ind be high, fome part 
he fl from being blown out. 
Take your flanding ft ible, th: “the fan may be i in 
your face, d wind to saath c ty 
ftill or flow water, cat your fy ateaot' bacrote! the 
river or pond, and draw it towards you gently a little way, 
that you break not the water, or put it in trouble, and let. 
at bear “with the, current, if there be any, fifhing tga 
wards ‘and not ‘upwards of the: river. “Thus having, as 1 
x e, given plaie inftru tions in thefe matters, to be 
ie rftood ‘by eafy capacit ies, I proceed to deferihe arti- 
ficial flies, for the’ ‘proper m sath of : ene 


wo Pe a eel ded hina tate | Aytifdal 
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" Habella coloured 
the wings of 


-dar.e: hook. w nr onde hairy ‘bright, 


Artif fies, proper in the aaneh of the fifoing apn and 
if how to make them. : 
aie Febraarde the palmer-fly ot plain hackle omni have? a 
feria black body, which may. be done with black 
fpaniel’ s hair, or. the w hirl. _of ie oftrich feather, and the 


_ red hackle of a capon all over. 


The prince dun, that may be dubbed of the ae of : 2 
fox. cub, with hafh-coloured ‘ilk, the wines of a ftare’s 
feather; ‘this muft be made little. 

The. little red, brown dub, ‘with, the belt. baie’ of the 
black {pot of a hog’s. ear, the win of mallards Seat 
neae the white, wrap it.on with re cd ilk. a i ; 

March; 'The green tail, may be made of the brown 
va of af paniel, taken from. the. outfide of the ear, and a 
little from the extreme of the tail, __ 

-Morifh brown may be dubbed: with black theep’ 3 wool, 
tee hoseast and. ‘the, mae Be of a liigiteil $ ne: 
eather, oh d Aotik 

| 'Ehorn-tree. fly. dub, oe, a ‘very. 00 good bla k, mix ali ittle 
mn ohairs, with it ofa a litte hady and 
a.mallard’s brighteft feathers. 

‘The early bright brown, i of the hair ofa a ‘brown , 
{paniel, that of the flank of a red | cow, and 1 wing i it with the 


a Brey feather of a wild duck. 


April. The violet, fy, which takes excellently. from. the 
faa to the tenth, made of bear’s hair a light dun, mixed 
with violet ftuff, wing it with the. greafy feather of a 


mallard. The horfe-fleth fly, which iat all this month, 
dub with pink colours, blue mohair .and 
head be a dark brown and the wings ofa light co 


ved a Jet the 
The fmall. bright brown is very. well taken in ae : 


, day. and ilchnink siti it of ipanics fur with a dight grey. 


wing... Roe re et 
May. "The. green ‘drake, an ‘excellent Killer, dub es | 
down comb’d from ¢ pak ong a of awd of nya bag 
camblet ;. let. he ba angen orga 

mice with ay | . 


% | ie, 
hut 


Sebati | 


Dae 


ary, ee 
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fie i of nani his wings the light grey fenther 6 of a mallard 
yed ag yl a DORN 
The ftone-fly, dub aiach: dun. bear’s: baiys mix it scale 
tle brown and yellow camblet, that’ fhe may be yel-. 
wet on the belly and tail than any other part, to be the 
te ‘liked by the’fith, wh moftly eye the belly of baits ; 
-to adorn it.the more, place two or three ‘hairs of the. 
beard of ablack cat on the top of the hook, inthe whipping: 
‘arming, and in warping on your dubbing, ftaring one 
-from another fomething i rib her with yellow filk, 
take the-wings long-and large, of the dark grey: feather of 
a mallard, or other f{ Hack like is Oyen i 
* The rey drake comes’ in when the ron ones go out, 
much ne fhap e with it, but in colour differs, and muft be 
_ made ofa ales and more blueith, yellow and green, his ribs. 
quite: down his body muft be of black,-with black fhining 
wings very thin, and may be made of the grey feathers of 
a mallard, the down under hogs briitles, and the black hair 
ofa fpaniel, i the whifks of his tail, or the ‘beard: of a 
black ates: " 
Fune The ant- dy ae  debisod rll: troddhe and sued 
eamblet, the wing of the feathers of a light grey pigeon. 
Fhe purple fly, with purple wool mixed with light 
“brow bear’s hair, the wings of a ftare’ 8 feather, dub i it with, 
filk. 

"Phe brown fratlete ‘made. of the lighteft bch: hair i 
a fomewhat grown colt, with a red hackle or cock’s neck. 
feather ‘over it, hes ea with hair vacua or afhy coloured 
ilk. i 

July. ‘Oni ecfty: duly this eh ‘orange dchgeats cruel 
or wool, and the feather of a blackbird’s wing. 

The wafp- fy: ‘Do this with brown dubbing, or elfe 
bith the hair of a black cat’s tail; rib it with yellow filk, 
and vie the vings’< of the grey: “Teather of a ‘arn 8 
= te iota a 
ee a blue dei! mutt i — wits the devia of a water 
alas and the blueith down found on an.old fox’; mix 
them well tegether, and dub with fad ath coloured filk 3 
the feather mt a ftare’s quill will Foxnilh: diay with wings. 


es | : : 7 Aagufe, 


ny 


i ‘’ é 
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| Augu/?. The laté ant-fly may be dubbed of the hair of a 
cow that is of a blackifh brown, and for the . ‘tagging of 
the tails wrap in fome red, and make the wing of a dark 


: feather; this fly takes admirably. bhi 


The fern-fly mutt properly” be abhea with the meh | 
taken! from a hare’s neck, of the colour of ‘fern, when 
dry, make the wings of the ‘darkith grey, feather, of a 


mallard. 


The hearth- fly, ab of the at OE: an aged bibcke a 
with fome grey hair to accommodate the body and head; 


- dub with black; filk, and take the light feather. of a flare for 


the wings. 
. September. "The little ‘bine. dun. tmade. o7 ihe. foe of a 
dens monfe, dub it with fad ath coloured fille, and ‘Gina 


"jt with the feather of a blue p pigeon. 


The late badger. Do this with badger’s ce that j is 
blaek, whip with ced filk, and ufe a darkith Brey. mallard’s 
feather for the wings. 

The camel broom-fly, pull pee for Aube, ie han 3 in, 
the lime of old wall, whip it with red filk, make of the 


wings of a ftare 's lightett feather. 


O&ober.. This: month, is. ies vey ee ‘dee be ‘the 
Ginee, for all being now upon their going away, almoft 


amy will do. And thus, reader, keeping to my intended 


brevity, havi ‘ing picked you out the beft killing flies from a 
great many more, you b by knowing: how to TA thefe may 
eafily imitate all others, having a-natural fly-before wyou, 
and chafing materials fuitable to its colour, by fhaping her’ 
according to the other; then Pern rene s Spare in 
angling swith her asciscttede 44 Gh i Nh ciate Oe 


Various but curious pa age in eter P divers ways to 


angle, not commonly RnOWite 


Nia that fometimes : ‘all forts of fith take baits at ia 
ground, when but fome forts will take the fly at the. top 


ef the water. and therefore to angle for a trout with worm,. 
~ ehufe the running line without any float, only. 


{mall plum- 
mets in their proper places... This is. fuceefsful at the 


pice either in clear or muddy water, eo 
; 4 As 


line as is confiftent with the — 


‘your rod level 


point of your rod ‘bite at the ground, then 


€ 


i 


hook, or whipping, fo put the point into the head of the 
worm, until it is very near the place where. the point of 
the hook firft came out, and fo draw back the worm, or 
_ that part that was above the thank, ‘This hook fhould be 
Mii crent Tange 550 ci wheniah gee sotiowip ile me wee 


To bait two worms in muddy water for a trout, &c. 


from eight to ten inches: , take. meadow worms or brand~. 
lings, or a brandling and gilt-tail, and run the point of the 
hook in at the head down the body, tillit pafs the knot, or 
comé to, the middle of the. worms then itir iz above the 
arcing or whipping, put on the other, by: running the 
hook in the fame manner, and let the head, of it juft cover. 
the point of the hook, then flip the frft down till the knots 
or middie of both worms meet together; and thus you . 
de. Magra i Nua mice GO. 


(2) 


iin 
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may do by any other worms, for other fith, as by the fore-. 
going directions you find they take Woo 


SE DA LOST A Ag ag EE RES - 
é 


DireEions for angling with the running line in clear water. 
: Put a gilt-tail and finall brandling on your hook, before _ 
-__ direéted, well {coured, and here your hook mutt be much 
_°. {mailer than in muddy water, two or three of the lower- 
" moft links of your line of a fingle hair, fo rife from two _ 
sor tree, or four, of a grey or dufeiih wie, the line about . 
( two yards fhorter than the rod, leaded with a fmall black ~ 
PIR ee oe a ean pon 
i Angle with this in a ftream always up it, in a river: 
with a light hand, ftill cafting up the worm before you; | 
let-the rod be as the former: and thus you may angle for 
falmon-fmelts, trout, or grayling, to whofe proper baits I 
refer you in my treatife of baits mthisbook, (oo 
DireGions for the top water angling with a worm. 

Your line in this cafe mutt be longer than yout rod, 
without any plummet or float, drawing your bait down ~ 
and up the ftream, in a clear day, with a gentle hand, that 

at may glide as. if were {wimming, aid your bait here 
muft be a gilt-tail or brandling, keep it from the fhore, _ 
and free oa entanglement of weeds, woods, rufhes, or 
other incumbrances that hinder {port, Vir) aig! 
| Further dive&ions Sor float angling. ib cdl beaks 

Here your line muft be two or three feet Jonger than 

- tred in rivers, but in ponds and pits fomething fhorter, 
Angling in clear water for {almon-{melts, trouts, or gtay- 
lings you mut put but one hair next the hook, but in 
muddy water;"and for other fifh, two or three, obferving 

the running line and. rod for the tench, and proportion - 
this to it, lead it moderately, but fo that it may keer the | 
line ftraight and even; but for tench, carp, barbel, or | 
chub, your rod and line mutt have an additional ftrength 9 
in the thicknefs of the one and the number of hairs in the 
other: and your float manageable‘in the water, propor- 
tioned according te the fwiftnefs or flownefs of the 
hissda | i : waler, 


‘Awetine. bye ow 39 


ter, out. with one worm, the water bein ng very clear ; 
d obferve for fome fort of fith, as founders, falmon- 
melts, bream, and gudgeon, your bait muft drag on the 

und; but for other forts, as, tench, roach, bleak, | piace, . 
carp, at mid-water; for prayling and pearch, — 
1¢ inches from the bottom. The chub is often | 
t bottom, mid-water and top. | 
fou may ufe the divers forts of baits, angiles with a 
es oe ee baits, are: mott pesteaty “— and hunt | 


DireBiom fer Drabling, no 


By: this, barbels ofa large fize are. taken ; to do it com- : 
vatly, obferve thefe rules, 
{ave a ftrong line of fix. aids) whieh, niifade ee 
Lithto- your rod, muft be put through a piece of lead, 
the fith bite, it may flip: to aod fro, and that the 
er may fomething eed it on the ground ; bait it se 
tty large lob-worm well fcoured, ‘and fo by its” 
on, the barbel w ygone entiosd into t ne crap th without 


Pee nanercspannee- 2h mle ane brea eS 


Te 
ante a 


& - 
ae ity & i a 


pois canines wre ria ong 


a thin gaa of ead an a nh soft al 
‘ pn viz. sieniel an ‘inch 5 


ie py you pill pecsve cated Gs pr bite: 3 pe: ay, 
Ez fome 


oe en ee oe 
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: Said time, and. ftrike contrar to where, her head lies, 
‘The cheb’ aad edd are fuccefsfull lly ‘taken this’ way, 


Star To lay nipbi books. he 


“To ao: this efetually, procure afi aa. cord, which 4 ma’ 
*¥e about fixtecn’ yards long, ‘and to this, at equal diftances, 
4ié five’ “OP RY fine cwitted | Ase! ‘or fil ‘lines, about eighteen 
inches each, of the thicknefs of your trowling line, fatten 
them fo that they may be eafily removed, and prt on again, 
‘whip to the ends of each of them a pretty” ftrong hook, 
buat with a loach, minow, or bull- Why the fins and gills 


cut off; or, thefe being acne. the feyen eyes, eel brood, 


{mall roach, gudge n, the ‘day of an ox or cow’s ‘eer. ; 


bone, &c. will fe rve-for the ut the point of thelibok 
in the tail, and out at the mouth » fo.that the fith’s. 


amay, Gate a ® bi i pshnhed: s bent, and that Sepeist 
may, ce if cover it — ue Orn ee 

bout 7 ahi ) rez 

bot er fide and be there foie Jin 


large eels, trout, or pike, 
vith * float about a foot of 


i For for SS f + A Le 
with ties be an “grains, at: et made up in en 
baitig ‘hers ad acon diane) or eae Gc. 


mee paid aes ny 


: With "y led f rf 

. 8 wa _ ur This pea als 
ice ene ind ee re eh eee PE OR? i ee an 
© Over night ne ae oa with a Tittle honey; # 
with rectified 4 its of wine, and’ ict le’ oil of turpe 
make it up with lietle vellets, nd ith as nibble it 
when thrown in, will be pie, fo that ithe nor 


Pt oe og rey 
a rm ‘a aia x Hig ew Sacas ‘ao 


al Le ne of at 


es ay i - i oh  . 


sf fifh toot may Daitshe ground | 


~~ 3 o> UE ar OS 


hid CRG TRAIN CS oth ge 


coming to themfelves a little, they will bite very eagerly, 
as being after their drunken fit, exceeding hungry. . 


(0 | A fpecial winter bait to get and preferve. = * 


white worm bigger than, a. gentle, iui 3 a red Sara 
| | a beetle left in 


kill them, and by thefe:means,; when moft other baits are 


ne 


the angers I fhall now. {peak fomething more of un-. 
feafona nc 


“In the morning, either in the fring o advancing of the 
the fith will be. backward 


"Tis not proper to fifh when the north or eaft winds are 
In brooks that are {mall and clear, where the water 
js Leptup by mills or dams, it is not good angling, for 
_ there efpecially the trout keeps her hole, and others. bite 
My a ae 


Be fai grt sto rae aba = in 
therefore leg, bea be pis your f ep 
when you angle, keeping out of fi 
and when you arte ‘bent for 


crema a mie we ie etn may. ie 
them togethers) 
; and it iad fh aches 


Rs v. wae f “ie f ‘ ii s < Aa 6 


t wi pe re he fa A vit ending in fr cuatlr, 
? fork bei pen a my my Hy 
: pi 3 


ea ih “s 
: ih | 3 : y 
Hee cast 


1 | Take Tong ae a4 
| ity! « of the fmall end f 
oe sty draw ee we, vies! iti is ie He 


peaking?’ a ee ani ydtieh ily’ noofe 
him, tou ch. his’ tail with the rod, ap be ill turn as you 
pleate, salt fo with a atid’ net puttihg it Beny undér water, 

viide it juft under him, and Vift it all rit ot 


es oe: 


a, and thén doit as quick as you mom 


wen chit Hiss 7 pee ey My TS 


you take an indicus, and ‘iki little b balls off # 
: — old i wheat. flour and wine, (let the 
balls be no big as than peafe) and th ow | them in a ftand.’ 

inch ‘water or calin places where ‘ith ae “all that tafte of i il 


‘ 4 if 


ne 
is og 


A ly Ry 8 


refently tu fropifed. feiemin to 1 thore. as 5 if 
esti : hat j be ng may t take a em v . t purl 
i | "Ga sae and order fife pond 3 
fach as is fall of {prings is ‘belts 


s‘thein ‘well, the’ Taft’ pretnes i their “being 

Tet your, pond be fo ordered, ‘that. it pe 
he rain water that falls ‘from the hills, for that 
frefhes them; and il ont p ond can receive the 
ey attle, they wi ie duce ys largef 
“Let! your ‘pond’s héad be at the Jowett 
ns flood ee have a quick 


ve ibn? oll, g0. ws empty it you may 
jut it: ‘faked pond ‘the’ bef 
nig? fee long, an ind 

flance; elm i : 


us at are ‘pide en Bratt the 
i rth, mo the { ithe Rakes and spite ; peal 1 they are covered 
adh ee ng ther row over them, and ‘ram the earth in 
the void places, that it he clofe and keep the water in the 
better; and thus you. muft continue flake on ftake, ram- 
min the Say ull the! head be as h as high as you would have it, 
ae t 1¢ infide id of th he - dam be fmooth, that no current may 
have ai ft over it; ‘let your p ond carr ry. fix feet waters 
te it feet deep, t to receive "the rains that ‘fall into it : 
r the. ottom. with large turfs ¢ of flot rafs, » clofe joined 
hake down, ftake alfo on the p de feveral faggots 
Ache wood, buf not oak, for that is bitter and offenfive = 
thefe faggots fhelter the. ah, and after they caft dheis 
{pawn preferve them : from vermin, and.thé yonng fith Fy 
-devourers; let them alfo have fome retiring places + 
roots Of trees, hollow. banks, ‘both to cherifh them in. 
cold and heat, and preferve them from danger; carp, tench, 
and bream, ftore by themfelves ; ; pearch and pike, by 
,  themfelves; put into it either minows or dace, but reach 
are injurious to all ponds and great breeders. Ponds with. 
‘Riong fandy bottoms, that lie warm and out of the wind,. 
with’ 


i ‘- ¢ 
wees 
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with nut-trees and willows alfo. fheltered, are the beft ne | 
carp to breed in, and new made ponds breed’better than - . 
old, that are full of weeds and mud,’ therefore every three 
or four years cleanfe them from the mud filth, To make | 
a ftore pond, fow it, put in all fpawners, or all millers; 
obferve, that ftore ponds afford the largeft and fattelt 
carp. Ina breeding pond put three {pawners | to one 
miller, Draw your pond. about, Allhaliontide, and keep 
of: femnles 3 a fufficient number for breeding. ‘Inde eC . 
ought not to kill any of them. They will live and breed | 
fifty or fixty years; but you. may kill all live males that | 
are about three years old, and put the’ reft, that are three, | 
two, or one year old into the pond again, as n many of them 
as the Berg will maintain; this do once every year, 

Feed your pike, carp, and other fifh, with mts } grains . 
chppigte al besih entrails of chis ens, &C. 


* 


GAME. cocks AND cock- FIGHTING, 
\ ea reaheya yes Ofehe choice of Cocks 


yp HE beft sroperties for the choice of fehsing coc, 
dt is their { ape,colour and courage, and fharp heels or. 
iv fours. _ As to their fhape, the middle fi Bee ones are efteemed 
| the beft, as being the. fooneft and eafieft matched, as alfo 
-nimbleft and generally of the moft, courage: the Laid 
fized ones are weak and tedious i in battle, ee 


The foape. 
He ‘fhoald be of a proud and upright: whine" with a 


L {mall head, a quick large eye witha itrong back, his ae 
: vis rough, and Hii a little bending inwards, ids cee 


“His colour. 


The grey pile, yellow pile, or red with the black Mer 
De ‘is efteemed the belt ; the pied j is not fo good, and the white 
i And dun work of all, “i 


oe 


,GameE-Cocks a and, Coc K-F IGHTING- A5 


f hei is_red about the head, like fearlet, it is ,a fign of 
rength, juft and seh, but if ual it: is a fig. of faint- 


3 and ficknefs. zi cen i Wa ih Piet 4 
é a iil ie ie ON cae ae | el - Winnie a seal 


" His courage. to he ae 
3 is nb As Sheer by his walk, aut and pride, 
f his going, and: in'pen by , his frequent crowing: . for the 

rpnefs of his heel, or, as the cock matters call it, the 
ow. heel is only” fen in his:fighting, or the coek is faid 
fharp heeled, or narrow heeled, which every time he 
, hits and draws: blood of his adverfary, gilding (as 
y-term it) his {purs ve bir apt ite anni de blow threaten 


‘| i ns es trotetd abit +4 ial are much diferent de 
thofe of the dunghill ; for they. are like birds of prey, 6 
which the female is of better efteem than the male; and. 


in in the. breeding Pf fure that, the, hens, be right, that is, a | 
get be of a Tigh t plume, : as grey, grizzle, Speckled or 


rs ait . | 
_ © Black or brown is not amifs, their bodies ted oe 
We ell pou ced. tind { a : Me and. well han an th 


| ie ee aha ty 
; ¥ nas oe 


is * pe ie \ ead 
Cc a ae ig ee. eee oe iO et RO i , 
& o~" NP alas ag MA all Rs he Be Sage @ if q 
: Se vA ; ¥ ne, ate 
Rea breed in, is from the increate | 
CF ‘ome S OTe ee a ee ae we 
OY Bae ao ahs 4 hk Bas Nie ame 
ie lem ae q 
4 Vv Mig ae j § 
me y BF fale , re a Be > 8 fi 
oe oo. s i “4 
in ot ” oak ea uy P toa 
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4, YoU thould obferve, if the be bufy in turning her eggs 
(being a good fign) if-not, do it at fuch times as fhe rifes 

from her neft; and be fure that fhe has always meat and 
water by her, left when the rifes fhe fhould ftay too long to 
feck food, and fo her eggs fhould be chilled and fpoiled. 

_ Likewife in the place where fhe fits, let there be fand, 
‘gtavel, and fine fifted afhes, to bath and trim herfelf at 
Plealte, vu api ki sR Pe 
_, in about three weeks fhe will hatch, and obferve that 
_ if hhe do not cover and keep the firft warm till the reft are 

hatched, take thofe from her, and keep them warm in wool 
-by the fire till all are hatched » and then put them under 


et » 


‘fo that it will | 
Any 


ay. white com, as oats, barley or wheat, is good 
To 


ie 
ce inwardly. | 


e 


‘dice and falfhood, fo that they are not worth the 


oice, and.then he obferves his hours. 


om 


 confume their natural ftrength, 


‘ot by fuffering him to fight when his fpurs are but warts, 
you may know his courage, but nothis goodnefs, : 


or fo ill placed that he cannot fit without ftradling, it will 
“end him uneven heeled, and by confequence no good 


ine round, fo that with eafe they may go up to them: 
nd being fet, muft have their legs clofe, the fhortnefs of 


He that is a clofe fitter, is always a narrow ftriker.” — 


from the perch, the ground — 


ap fror | . be foft whereupon he 
hteth; for hard ground caufeth goutinefs, rs 


4 Of dieting and ordering cocks ote 
the principal thing, obferve thefe direCtions. 
of Auguft, and having viewed them well, and they’ are 


(feral pens, 


_Game-Cocks and Cocx-Ficutine. © 47 
fora cock in his walk; fo are toaft or crufts of bread 
din beer or wine, for it will both {cour and cool 


ir and loud, or at unfeafonable times, it isa fign of © 


eating; for the true cock is very long before he can get 


» one cock four or five hens are fufficient; for they. 
‘fo hot a natare, and will tread fo much, that they _ 


two years old yon may put a cock to the battle, 
as not being before perfe¢t and compleat in every member ; 


" You mutt alfo be circumfpeét about the perch whereon 
he roofteth ; for if 1t be too {mall in the gr IPenoF crooked, ~ 


_ The beft way is to make a row of little perches, not _ 

above feven or eight inches pre. and about a foot from 

af mt not admitting otherwife; and it is a maxim, — 
" e hi 


_. You muft always be careful, that when your cock deth — 


_ For dieting and ordering a cock for the battle, which is _ 
The beft time to take up your cocks, is the latter end — 
found, hard feathered, and full fummed, put them in ‘# 


4 Saal aM | ae 


and. of fuch laigenel, 


its 
| accor ing 


Jb a 


baited ‘rolls ‘of leather, covering ‘their. fpurs, that they 


: BAS, QEAs 18 TWO them fight and __ 
baffle one another for a good while, provided they do not. 
wotind or draw blood of each other, and this is called {par- .. 

ee See ae si badd yh Ls tae ail pbalae niae tin & 
[Mise reafon of thus exercifing them, is to,chafe and heat, 
che bella 40 Bees he et ton cant eatin thee 
caufe it to come away. ee ne 
Your cocks being {parred fufficiently, and\that you fee 
them pant and grow weary, take them: up and untie their 


; ee Ae 
* i 


hots; then being provided with deep ftraw. bafkets made. 
for.that purpofe, with fweet foft ftraw to the middle, put 
into each bafket a cock, Sovame Hig over with the like » 
ftraw to the top; then put on the lid clofe, fo let him 
fweat and ftove till the evening; but before you put-him . 
wmto the bafket, give him a pretty big lump of fweet 
utter, with white fugar candy, and rofemasy finely chop- 
ped, 


Ul 
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ia breath and frengthy pags ds 
in the evening,- about four or five of the clock, take’ 
eyes all over, put them into the pens, then take a) 
od handful of bread cut fmall, put it to each in their. 
oughs, and pifs therein, fo that the cock may take the 


eanfe both the head and the body extremely, ; 
‘he bread that you muft now and afterwards give them, 


ne oatmeal; mix thefe together, and knead them in a~ 


pound of butter. 


he cocks, 


of bread and water; then the next day (which is the 


ur, fuffering him now and then to have a ftroke at him; 
up, and carry him to his pen, and shere give him his fcour- 
ay with the herbs of grace, hyfop, and rofemary, until 
stought to a green falve; and of this’ give the cock a role 
out, put him in his pen, and feed him as above directed. 

‘The next day let him reft and feed, and the day follow- 
hb a Gay 


“ 


ped, and this fcouring will bring away hiis greafe; and, 


m out of the ftoving bafket, and licking their heads. 


‘out of the warm urine, and this will fcour and, ~ 


ft not be fine white bread, but a fort made for that pur- 
Take half a peck of wheat leal aad die ike cuanto } 
{tiff pafte, with ale, the whites of twelve eggs, and half'a:” 
This pafte being well wrought, make it into broad thin? 


kes, and being three or four days old, and the blitter. 
‘ings cut away, cut it into little {quare bits and give it to - 


Having fed your cocks. thus, after their {parring, the ~ 
next day let them reft, only give them their ordinary teed. | 


fparring) take them into a fair, even greon clofe, there {et . 
down one of them, and having adunghill cock in your. 
ms, fhow it him, running from him, enticing him to. 
low you; and fo chafe him up and down for half an _ 
d when you fee him well heated and panteth, take hint 
og. Take frefh butter, half a pound; beat it in a mor... 
the herbs are incorporated therein, and that the butter is. 
_or two, as big as he can well fwallow, then ftove him in 


_ the bafket, as aforefaid, until the evening: then take ham 


_ing Bgain fpar him; and this method obferve every other — 


ye 
~ 
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day for the firft fortnight, to {par or chafe him, as ‘being 
the moft natural and kindlieft heats ; but'forget not to give 
_. Kim a feouring after every heat, as aforefaid, for the break- 
ing and cleanfing him from greafe, glut :and filth, which 
lying in his bedy ‘caufeth purfinefs and faintnefs, fo that 


t ftand-out-the latter end of a battle. — 


5 fh . 


Iie ean oe 
“Thus having fed your cocks the ‘firftt fortnight, obferve 
the fame rules the néxt fortnight; ‘but, for a week do not 
{par him, or give him heats above twice a week, fo that 
three or four times in a fortnight'will be fufficient: and 
each ‘time ftove and {cour him according to ‘his heats, long 
heats requirin longer floving, as alfo greaterfeouring. 
~ Butif you find him in good breath, and that he requires 
but flight heats, thea Rove hini the lefs, “and give him the 
_ Neds Weep ge hs a 8 le aay ae) BEY ROR Be 
For the third fortnight, which compleats ‘the fix weeks, 
feed him as aforefaid, But {par ‘him not vat all, for fear of 
making his head tender ‘and fore, neither give him any 
violentexercife, but only two or three timesin the fortnight, 
let him moderately be chafed up and down, to maintain 
his wind, and now and then cuff'a cock; which you matt 
‘hold in your hands; which done, give him his fcourine, 
well rolled up in powder of brown fugar candy, for the 
cock being now come to his perfeét health, and clear from 
filth in his body, the fugar prevents that ficknefs which 
the fcouring would then caufe, and alfo ftrengthens nature 
againihthe medicines) 6) eo eh ee hee: 


5 AN | Matching of fighting cooks | : ati ey 
~ Your fix weeks feeding being finifhed, and finding 


cock in luft and breath, he is fit to fight, always oulerciae, 
that he hath at leaf three days reft ‘before fighting, and 
be well emptied of meat before you ‘bring him into the 
te EPO ON GM een oe VE UG GENE EO i 
f Being brought into-the pit, your chief care muft be in 
the matching him, in which confifts the ‘greateft glory of 
the cock-matter, therefore in your matching there'are but 
two things to be confidered, wiz, the Rrength of cocks, 
andthelength ofcocks = < ) 
i : | NOW 


Gaire-Coexs and CotK-Frowrine. 


: ioe of thefe, there aie two ruless » 
for his ftrength, it is known by the thicknefs of his. 7 
deg cock bein - held ftrongeft which. js largeft in 
q known by ‘the meafuring 
ngth, eid eafily know. 
aufing him to ftretch 
i of eet i hor ey 


wee “i t ue 
Co Pte are Leh 1A Py TRIO LT ot 


Fin ht Soin Nek 


ears, cut i , 
head to the ean, ¢ on of | hts 
atk: on feathers forte his tail clofe 


” tr ar 
netihae ne eer 


: dy heis ins” eli eal erbid sdhatts extending them 
h y the firit feather, clip the reft flopewife, wi with fharp 
“that in his ri€ing he may endanger the eyes of his 
¢ fary ; ‘then, with a fharp.kauife, {crape {mooth and 

nen his beal, and alfo fmooth and fharpen his fpurs; 
‘aftly fee that there be : no feathers about the crown of 
ead for his adverfary to take hold of ; then with your 
moiften his head all over, and fo tarn him into the 


d with your mouth; then waththem with warm urine 
to keep them from rankling ; and prefently give him a bir 
t two of your beft. cobapicn [Part fo ftove ak up as hot aa 
ean for that night; and in the mornin ‘take him forth, 
if you fee his head: much fwelled, { ack: He wiith yous 
| ‘as aforefaid, and bathe it with. warm urine. 
_ ‘Then having the powder of the herb Robert, well dried, 
d finely fifted, ee a all the fore places therewith, and 
€ him a good h handful of bread to eat, out:of warm urine, 
me chim into the ftove again, as before directed,’ 
careful that no air come’to h im till the fwelling 


es but Gales a aay, fucke an Vdrefs him, 


E wie woul incite ‘has seocived! any hart in ues eye, i thee 
a leaf or two Of MER aR that is, fuch as: 
EF 2 


, the better 


(0 t ry his fortune. due. i hae 
The battle being ested your ‘firft bafinefs ‘mut be to 
rch his wounds, P and fuch as you find, fack out the 


grows . 


+ 
hi 
Bs 


oF: = = = 
I PS eT a SNS 


both flaunch it, and cure it, 


| 
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«i a in little tufts in the bottom of hedges ; chew it in 


ycur mouth very well, fucking out the juice, which fquirt- 


‘ing’ into his eye two or three times, will foon cure it, 


provided the fight is not pierced ;. and it will alfo preferve 
the eye from films, flaws, warts, &c. es 
Tf your eock hath veined himfelf, either by narrow 
ftnking, or other. crofs blow, find out the wound, and 
prefently bind into it the foft down of a hare, and it will | 


_ After your wounded cocks are put forth to their walks, 
4s being fit to go abroad, and when you come to vifit 
them in about a month or two after, if you find any hard: 


_fwelled bunches about their heads, blackith at one- end, 
dt is a fign of unfound cores; and then with a fharp pen- 


knife open them, and crufh out the faid cares;. then fuck 
ent all the corruption, and fill the whole with frefh butter, 
which will perfect the CS Ra Panna 


ean. 
P| he 


{ \OLT, in general, fignifies the male :and female of 


being called a horfe colt, and the other a filly, 

. After the colts have heen foaled, you may fuffer them 
‘to run with the mare till about Michaelmas, fooner or 
later, according as the cold weather comes in; then they 
muft be veined, after which let them be kept in a con- 
venient houfe, with a low rack and manger for their hay 
and oats, which muft be fweet and paee ; with a little 
wheaten bran mixed with the oats, to caufe them to drink 


“ the horfe kind; the firt likewife for diftinétion fake, 
Payee: 


dap to keep their bodies opetis eon Coo 
» Further, that colts thus fed with grain do not. grow 
thickifh upon their legs, but grow~ broader, and better 
xnit than if they had eaten nothing but hay and bran, and 
will endure fatigue the better. AO PR oP 
But above all, they muft be kept from wet and cold, . 
which are the hurtfulleft things imaginable to. them, 
nothing being more tender than they are, , 


Rel: bi | ‘ | | i : For 


ic ° b 3] See ae ‘ya | : 53 


al stake Spanifh atten. and . Tet him 
55 Wl hich f or age, beauty, and , comeline! 3 
: between them ; ar they be 


afe them j jut “as 
, colts” ahd: “il 


| waneer till you bales them, which you may do after they 


eet ap 


r ree tet ey not aus ue 
lies be kept together ‘after. the frie 


This method ‘may be sok every fammer and 


B 3 are 
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are three years old; and it will bea very eafy thing, if 
you obferve the aforefaid method of houfing them, for 
ordering them the fécond year as you do other horfes, 
- that they will be fo tame and gentle, that you need not 


\. Fear their plunging, leaping, kicking, or the like coltith 


_ ticks; for they will take the faddle Gietlyy te, 
_. Take notice, that as yearlings muft be kept abroad 
together, fo thofe of two years old together; the like for 
- thofe of three yearlings, which ordered is moft agreeable 
to'them. eee ae ee OR a 
dn order to make him endure the faddle the better, the 


a way to make it familiar to him will be, by clapping the © 


faddle with your hand “as it flands upon his back, by 
| Rnking it, and fwaying upon it, dangling the ftirrups by 

his fides, rubbing them againit his fides, and making 
much of him, and bring him to be familiar with all things 
about him; as ftraining the crupper, faftening and loofen- 
ing the girths, and taking up and letting out the ftirrups,: . 
“Then as to the mouthing of him, when he will trot 
_ with the faddle obediently, wath a trench of a full mouth, 
and put the fame into his mouth, throwing the reins over 
the fore part of the faddle, fo that he may havea full feel- 
ing of it; then put ona martingal, buckled at fach a length 
that he may but juft feel it when he jirks up his ‘head + 
then take a broad piece‘of leather and put it about his neck, 
and make the ends of it fait by platting of it, or fome_ 
other way, at the withers, and the middle part before his 
. weafand, about two. handfuls below the thropple, betwixt 
the leather and his neck: let the ‘martingal pafs fo, that 
when at any time he offers to duck, or throw. down his 
head, the caveffon being placed upon the tender griftle of 
his nofe, may correct ype joven him; ‘which will make 
_ him bring his head to; and form him to an abfolute rein? 
then trot him abroad, and if you find the reins or martingal 
grow flack, ftraiten them, for when there is ng feeling, 


' thereds no yirtue, 
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Of backing colte, 


Backing a colt, after he has been exercifed fome time 
morning and evening, and you find him obedient, as 
jreGted under the head of colt; then take him to fome 
ploughed grounds, oS the better, and when you 
have made him trot a good pace about in your hand, and 


cherifhings; thus exercife 


going forward and ftanding ftill at pleafure: this being © 


ftrait forwards, and make him ftand 


till when you pleafe, which will foon be effe&ted by trot- 


_ fometimes before, fo that he fix upon no certainty butyour. =~ 
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ire to have regard to the well carriage 


own pleafure, and be fure 7 
of his neck and head, and-as the -martingal flackens, {fo 


rae ae Rae eM RR me A fs), : AES NaOH Ts HOTS Be ‘ ’ ; ‘ sie 
| abt PR ae aE jit PSS hg ewan ae ab het Bie ere aims J come gy We a ch ee ae ai a 2 Tee eM r 
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4 


a great 


: u tt 
be thould take cold; and’ curty him ‘not at all after: his 
cloaths are taken off, 
will keep him warm; neither is it proper to put him out 
till the-middle of Ma\ r, at foonett, for till that time grafy’ 
willnot have bite enongbs, and let the day be warm, fan 
fhine, anit Bost ten o’clock, for horfes pampered in tables’ 


and kept clofe, will be very fubjett to take cold. 9 


To take him up from grafs, he muft be very dty, elfe. 
he will be fubjeét to be fcabby; and that not’ later than’ 
Bartholomew-tide, when the. feafon begins to let'cold dews: 
fall, chat canfeés much harm to your horfes. and: thenvalfo" 
the heat of the graft Begins to fail, infomuch, that the’ 
gralé which he then feeds tipon breeds no good nourithient, 
bat grofs, phlegmatic, and’ cold humours, which putrify’ 
and corrupt the blood; and take him up very quickly, for: 
fear of melting his peeafe, his fat gotten at grafs being! 
very tender: then a day or two after he is in the scapes hig 
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him be fhod, let blood, and drenched, which will prevent 
the ftaggers, yellows, and the like diftempers, oceafioned 
y the-gall and fpleen, whieh the heart and ftrength of the 
gras through the ranknefs of the blood, engenders in the 


ning day take him out. into a convenient place, and 
re trim him; and then taking ordinary wafhing foap, 


i 


having care that none gets into his eyes and ears, then they 
wath him very well ail over with warm water, and wipe 
him with a warm linen cloth, and afterwards rub him dry 
with woollen cloths; then foap him all) over again, 
efpecially his main and tail, and wath him very clean with 
back lee, with a wifp of woollen cloth, and when they 
_ have fuficiently cleanfed him, dry Kim as before, and lead 


foft cloth. Cami 2 Nee Hi Oty 


are of fome fignificancy in reference to this nable creature, 
and the firft is, to make a horfe follow his mafter, and to 
. Take a pound of oatmeal, to which put a quarier of a 
pound of honey, and half a pound of liquorice, make a 
little cake thereof, and put it into your bofom next to your 


horfe fafting a day and a night, and give it him to eat, 


you, but alfo hunt and feek you out, 


you, and when he comes to y 
anoint his tongue with your fpitt 
never forfake YOR s ee x Poa: Pat 
. Another thing, is to fhew how to mak 


sy 


\ 
¥ 


; But the curious, after they have taken the horfe into the © 
fiable, before they either bleed or drench him, in a hot fun- ~ 


t Cig i a. ay ° a, 
‘anoint his head and every part of him with it all over, 


him into the ftable ; let him be cleanfed with a clean, thin, : 


“Phere are two or three things more to be added that 


find. him out and challenge. him > amongtt ever fo. many 


. waked fkin, and then run and labour yourfelf till you fweat, — : 
and fo rub all your fweat upon your cake; then keep the 


which done, turn him loofe, and he {hall not only follow _ 
when he has lo® 
fou, {pit in his mouth; 
>, and thus doing, he will 


3 2 ahorle look 


young: take a crooked iron, no bigger than awheatcorm,: 

and having made it red hot, burn arlittle black hole in the ~ 
-_tops.of theawo outermott teeth of each fide the nether chap. 

before next to the tufhes where the yaark is worn oe, 
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then pick it with an. awl blade, and make the fhell fine and 
thin; then. with a se {craping-iron: make all his teeth 
winte and clean; . this done, take’a.fine lancet, and about: 
the hollows of it hotfe 's eyes. which: are fhronk down, 
reales an little hole. Seah ‘through the fkin, and put in the 
i Ihofi a raven or crow, and’blow the fkin full-of wind ;_ 
ten take:the quill out, Jay: your finger. on the hole a little 
while, and the wind will ftay in, and eet re none 
: ful, as if he were bu sti aed “ od 


ee 


4 vi, are: rin praberiations to be iadile bu bi sea 
in’ this. office, in: order to. perform i it well, efpesially when 
he ‘hath»the. care of tudeing | horfes,, es: we ees on! iy 
mention Ce few,' ee 
“ate Asto itat or: decks is nity fon ie eo or: foie 
nourifhment that. he knows. good for’ a horfe, which yet 
the agaioneiaped you.muttnot thruftiit violently. upon him, 
it a aaa enticements win him thereto, tempting him: 
en motthungry or moft-dry:; if he get buta bit a at 
une, he willfoon) encreafe to. agreaterquantity, 
| Ever let hina have: lefs.than. he:defires sand that he- mays 
be: bi brought: the foonersto it, mix. the .meat he loves beit: 
with: that he loves wort, ‘till both be alike taasepue ty 
fhall ca ft nger torn thing tie is good 


Sy fee, BL ae a 
98 Fea dh ta a Bc 


het «Ihe finds: Fis horfe fe ene 
ve him h is ene upon. ows oth -earpetearthy or ee 
fog sana, deat biel crofs:suts' Pu incwpeas d — ! 


e conditior ‘of a Horfe’s.body, ic inuft: account’ 
Shgeft fate whichis the higheft and leaf of Heth, 
: ood, hard, without inward foul-fullnefs, tobe the: " 
beft and ahah pone. for the perf “matches 
herein you mutt ‘confider, firtts: the thape of a Hocistisbady. 
a A seria par Yer me that are round, pl mp and-clofe: entity 
w igh will appear fat and well fhe ped, 
are Jean ‘dndin poverty + while so na that are. raw-boned, 
eon. 4 UE cok te Ea ty GP gX ‘flenderyi 


ide ; e 
a ae : _ 


oi Be, 


a) 


TA eee ERIC D Ti ep 


sites and ‘loofe knit, will appear Jean and deformedy 
when they:are fat, foul,and fall of grofsi humours. q 
Solikewife for their inclinations: for fome dhapivorst ve 
t, feed outwardly and cant. a thick rib, when they are 
ardly as thin as may bes. it ae ae pe ‘to 
eye, when they are only greafe. BAT Oak 68 
In which cafe the feeder has two helps: to: advamtay age his 
knowledge, the outwardandtheinwardone, = 3 
4 The firtt is, the outward handling and. feeling e 
horfe’s body all over ‘his: ribs, but ‘particularly upo 
hort and. hindermoft ribs, and if this flefh gerotly Lanai 
foft and doofe,. cand. the-fingers fink’ therein.as in‘down, He’ 
is foul without all: quettion; ‘bat df: the biethard: and firm,: — 
foe only:foft upon the hindermoft:rib, he: thas greafe-and- 
foul matter meinen him, which mut be voided whatever 
comes of it... And for the inward help, that sabe fha 
_exercife and. ‘ftrong feouring; the firft to pease ar and ‘the, 
latter tobringitaway.  - oN : 
#1. | Eas the feeder’ ib lastiicliangs: hee che: iovte’ 's ence; 
for if they hang downwards, ‘or low ‘from ‘his’body he is 
out of Juft and: heat, and is'either fick ‘of greafe or other 
ng humours; but in cafe ‘they ‘lie clofe ‘traffed up,.and 
~hidim {mall_room, then he is healthful, and in good plight. 
© 6.As to the limbs, the feeder or groom muft always 
before: he.runs any match or fore heat, bathe his lees, from 
the knees and ‘gambrels downwards, either with ‘clarified 4 
dogs g reafe, ( which is the ‘beft) or trotter:oil, that is next : 
to it, oF a anean beft hog’s -greafe, which is fufficient, and | 
work i itn: well with his sai ‘not with ifire, for ‘what he 
gets notin the firft night, will’be got in the next morning, 
and what is not got in then, will be got in ‘when he comes 
to uncloath at the end of the courfe; fo that ‘the ointment 


—_ wien ‘but once, but the r bing as‘ ‘ter as ‘there 1 aS 


oi 7 hina thy. of she\dawee fortniehes ‘ofa a 
saad hore? sifeeding, ifhe finds hi oP 


clear, and his greafe! 
confumed ‘about fix in ‘the event 1 - give him water‘in a* 
reafonable quantity made Iuke-warn ping him fafting - 


for an hour after: ‘alto, if ‘ough : the unfeafonable- 
bee ae 4. a nef 


ba 
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nefs of the weather you cannot water Bins abroad, then at 
your own watering hours you are to do it in the houfe, 
with warm water, and an handful of wheat-meal, bran, or 
oatmeal, finely powdered, (which laft is the beft) put inte 
the water; which is very wholefome. 
8. The rider is farther to note, that if the ground 
whereon the horfe is’ to run his match, be dangerous, and 
apt for bad accidents, as ftrains, over-reaches, finew-bruifes,. 
and the like, that then he is not bound to give him his 
heats thereon, but having made him acquainted with the 
nature thereof, lethim to take part of the courfe, as a mile, 
two or three, according to the goodnefs of the ground; and: 
fo run him forth again, which are called turning-heats, | 
provided always he ends his heat at the weighing-poft, and: 
make not his courfe lefs, but more in quantity than that 
hemoft run. chk UE ae Acie a an 
_ If for fome fpecial caufes he likes no part of the courfe, 
he may often, but not ever, give his heat upon any. other 
ground about any fpacious and large field, where the horfe 
may Jay down his body and run at pleafure. 2 a et 
g. He muft have fpecial regard to all his airings, breath- 
ings, and other exercifes whatever; to the fweating of the - 
horfe, and the occafion, as if he fweat on little or no 
oceafion, as walking a foot place, ftanding ftill in the 
ftable, and the like; this fhews that the horfe is faint, foul 
fed, and wants exercife: but if upon good occafions,: 
as ftrong heats, great labours and the like, he fweat, and it 
is a white froth like foap fuds, he isinwardly foul, and alfo~ 
wants exercife: again, if the fweat be black, and as it were | 
only water thrown upon him, without any frothinefs, then — 
he is cleanfed, and in good luft, and good cafe, and may. 
berid withoutany danger, ee aes 
10. And laftly, he fhould obferve his hair in general, _ 
but efpecially on his neck, and thofe parts that are un- 
covered, for if they lie fleck, {mooth, and clofe, holding 
the beauty of their natural colour, the horfe is in good cafe,: 
_ but ifrough and ftaring, or difcoloured, he muft be inwardly. 
cold at heart, and wants both cloaths and warm keeping. 


aye 


| Honss Swogs. yay ee: 


‘ Of horfe fhoes. | | 
Of thefe there are feveral forts: 1. That called the anche 


| though for a weak. heel i it is exceeding g vod, 

aft longer than any fhoe, being borrow from the 
that has weak heels and frathes, to keep the feet fppin 

les and gravel. 

» Shoes with calkins, which though they. be Eaeasied to 

cure the horfe from fliding, yet the 

an good, whereby many times he wrenches his foot, or 


ere the ftones will not fuffer his calkins to-enter, the foot 
ips with more violence; though fomedo not think a horfe 
vell fhod unlefs all on {hoes be made with calkins, either 
gle or double; however, the double ones are lefs hurtful, 

he will tread evener with them thaa with fingle Cait cas, 


but they muft not be over long, or as pointed, but 
rather fhort and flat. 


to make a horfe lift his feet high, though an unhandfome 


found hoofs, for tender feet fear to touch the ground that is’ 
hard: but-what is intended fora remedy, proves a prejudice 
_to the horfe, by adding high calkins, or elfe thefe rings to 
his thoes, for by that means he is made to have weaker 
heels than before. ; 
4. Shoes with Getting welts or c: borders round about 
em, are ufed in Germany, &c. which. being higher than 


> 


are the beft lafting fhoes, if made of well tempered ftuff, 
for they wear. equally. in all Parts, and the horfe re 
equally upon: them. 4.41: 

. Others that ufe to travel. mountains pee, {miths: are 
yt fo eafily to be met with, carry thoes about them witl 


the help of the hammer or nail, notwithftanding it is more 
ele fhew ‘shan. any, good fervice; for though 1 this fort of 


or pancelet, which makes a good foot, and a bad leg, — 


‘do him more harm — 


ains fome finews, more efpecially , upon ftony ways, 


bigs Phere are fhoes for r rings, which were firft iovencad: 


fight: this defect is incident ‘to mot horfes that have not : 


e heads of the nails, fave them from wearing; and thefe — 


vices, whereby they faften them to the horfe’s hoof without : 


fhoe— 
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ofhoe may fave “his feet from. ftones, yet’ it fo pinches his 
_ -hoof, that he goes with pain, and perhaps injures it more 
' than’ the ftones do: ‘theréfore upon fuch emergent occafions, 
- Gtis better to make Ufe of a joint'thoe, which is made of 
 £wo! pieces, ‘witha fat ‘rivet nail joining them’ together in 
the toe, fo that‘you may'make it both wide and narrow to 
» * "6. "The pattern fhée, is neceflary fora ‘horfe’ that’ ‘is 
_ ‘burnt in the hip, ftifle, or fhoulder, which will ¢aufe-him 
_ to bear upon that lég the “grief is 6n, and ‘conféqtiently ufe 
-  peomebggaateeril 8 Pics ee can tb ecat 921.0 8a es 


oe 7. A tho e' proper’for flat feet. Dud bade elo dere 
Hoey “The panton, or pantacle fhoe, which opéris the’heels, 
Utd helps hoof birding. © ee | 
wid Dates sheath huh Sel GOT gel ad Mf A haf ph ee OE ae ee ee ‘ 
Fhiftupon the feet, and continue firm im one place. ~ 
"g. "And lafily,’the half panton fhoe. 


3 


éfe ate of‘admirable ufe, in ‘regard ‘that they ‘never 


* r 


- Jon have no more to do’ than juft'to drefs you, accordin: 
oO -your own fancy ; your cloaths fhould be made of coloured 


Bik, “or Of white’ holland, ‘as beiig very advantageous to 
the fpéettators ; your wailtcoat and drawers’muft be made 
our body, and on your head’a little’cap tied on; 

be‘ oatéred' up falt; aid’ yur {pars mutt be 

} then moiint and come tothe farting place, 
re goitg tebe ikly’ or gently,” as octafion Tequires, 
our horfe perform the courfe or heat, according to. 
fot $ Bartibalanly, AP you would-win the 


fame, 


tie 


Ls 
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feed, ftart him roundly, ‘and run, him to the very toplof 
at means, if the horfe you run againft be not fo goodlat 
1¢ bottom, though he has more fpeedy you will beat hin. 
scaufe he will run off it 4 great way before he comes to. 
f your horfe’s talent be 
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your twit, with you knees firm, and your flirrups 


| fw ryering this or that way, as fome do, 
‘as bad as fo much more weight, 


things are beit learned by experience and practice, 


mu 


you-are t 


and that your horfe excels in, goodnefs mote tha | 


he can.do, during the whole courfe orheat; andiby: . 


all that you can do is to wait upon the otherhorfe, | 
to the ftand, and. 


when you come. to run; “the counter-poife of your body - 
mat be forward, to facilitate your horfe’s running, | 
‘your elbows muft be ‘clofe to your body; “be fore - 
bove all things, that youdo not incommode your horfe by 

. for fince weight 
eat matter in renning, and that a troublefome rider . 
‘there is no need to fay 

y neceflary it is to take great care of your feat and hand; ~ 

‘ou muft therefore beware of | holding yourfeif by the 
sridle, or of jobbing your horfe’s mouth upon any occa= 
ion; you muft take your right rein in the fame hand, 
holding up horfe, &c. as you find it neceflary, andevery = 
now and-then remove the bridle in his mouth. But thefe _ 


A plate being run for by heats, every man that rides. 
ft be juft weight at ftarting, in great fcales for that pur- 
pofe, and at the end of the fame heat, for if you want Of 
your ecient at coming in, you fhalllofe your heat, though — 
you he firft horfe; you have half an hour between the | 
frit and fecond, to rub bie horfes, and at sia ising.’ : 
‘ ‘ Z Deas OL . + 
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of the drum and trampet again, you mount, &c. as before, 
and fo till all is done, which is three, and fometimes three 
heatsandacourfes) | coed pe 
~!If you do not breed racers yourfelf, be fure you buy no 
horfe that has not extraordinary good blood in his veins, 
for the charge of keeping is great, and a good one eats no 
more than a bad, and requires no mere attendance ; fome- 
to fave twenty or thirty guineas in the price of a young 
horfe have Joit hundreds by-him afterwards. _ i 
__ Ahorfe that you have tried onee or twice at a twelve 
ftone plate, you may be fure will make an extraordinary : 
good hunter: and you are to obferve, that the pofture, man- 
se of riding, &c. 1s the fame in a match asin a plate race, 
mly that there being but a fingle courfe to be run, you 
muit puh for all at that one time; whereas when there are 
{everal heats, there is more faving, and ‘variety of play. 
TRE oR Of bunting Horfess Pika. 
| Ahorfe defigned for this manly exercife, luis fhape fhould 
be generally ftrong and well knit together, re equaP 
proportions; for you are +’ obferve, that which has an 
unequal fhape fhews weaknefs, fo equal ones fhew flrength 
and durance ; and what we call unequal, are a great head | 
and alittle neck ; a big body and a thick buttock ; a large 
limb to a little foot, &e. -A hunting horfe, while he is at 
reft, let him have all the quietnefs that may be; let him | 
have much meat, much. litter, much dreflings, and water 
even by him; let him fleep as long as he pleafes; keep - 
him to dung rather {oft than hard, and look that it be well . 
coloured, and bright, for darknefs fhews greafe, rednefs, — 
and inward heat; and after his ufual fcourings, let. him 
‘have exercifes, and mafhes of fweet malt, or let bread, or 
clean beans, or beans and. wheat, mixed together, be his 
‘beft food, and beans and oats the moft extraordinary. | 
You. may furnifh yourfelf with a horfe for hunting at . 
_ fome.of our fairs, which fhould have as near as can be, the _ 
following-thapes, AUR eal 
1 eae psa ‘  - Ahead - 


ea 
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mall; and picked, or, 1 


head Jean, large, and a a chaul thin and open 
wided they ftand upright, like thofe of a fox, it is ufd- 


ed above the top of his eye; the con- 


lis creft fhould be firm, | ae 
ong and ftrait, yet not loofe and pliant, which the nogth- > 
.m-men term withy cragged. shi a Range tel a 
His breaft ftrong and broad, his cheft deep, his ching 
srt, his body large and clofe fhut up to the huckle- 1 

> f | 


hic 


hfome call fucklechoghed ; though 


s clean, flat, and ftrait ; his joints. 


upright, efpecially betwixt the paitems «: 
having but little hair on his fetlocks.; ,his shoots 
and hollow, and rather long and ,narrow., 


bciee dee c v3 Bir. n 
y! 1 if 
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_As to marks or colours, though they do not abfolutely 
give teftimony unto us of a horfe’s goodnefs, yet they, as 
well as his fhape, do intimate to us, in fome part, his dif- 
pofition and qualities : the hair itfelf does oftentimesteceive 
the variation of its colour, from the different temperature’ 
of the fubje@ out of which it is produced. ot 
_ And_fome do not feruple to affirm, that wherever you | 
meet with a horfe that has no white about him, 1 pecially 
in his forehead, though he be otherwife of the beft reputed 
colours, as bay, tab fisted. he is of a dogged and {ullen 

difpofition, efpecially if he have a {mall pink eye, and a 
narrow faee, with a nofe bending like a hawk’s bill, 
: The Age, Se. of a Hunters. i o! 

_ Having procured a horfe fuitable to the former defcrips » 


tions, or your own fatisfa@ion at leat, and which. is fup- 
pofed to be already grounded in the fundamentals of his 
_ art, being taught fuch obedience, as that he will readily 
anfwer to the horfemen’s helps and correétions both of the 
bridle and hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, and the 
fpurs, that he knows how to make his way forward, and 
_ hath gained a true temper of mouth, anda tight placing 
of his head, and that he hath learned to ftop, and turn 
readily ; for unlefs he has been perfectly taught thefe 
things, he can never proceed effectually. ee ed 
_ The horfe being thus prepared, fhould be five years old, 
and well wayed before you begin to hunt him: for al- 
though it is cuftomary with fome to hunt.at four years 
old, yet at that age his joints not being well knit, nor he 
attained to his: beft firength and courage, he is. unable to 
perform any work of {peed and roughnefs, and willbe in. _ 
great danger of ftrains, and other maladies, and alfo a 
_ daunting of his fpirits, and abating his natural courage, — 
Your horfe being full five, you may, if you pleafe, put 
him to grafs from the middle of May till Bartholomew-tide, 
for then the feafon will be fo hot, it will not be conveni- 
ent to work him. 7 ts SU saice ae 
' Bartholomew-tide being now come, ‘and the pride and — 
Rrength of the grafs nipped by the fevere frofts a0 
wes : CWS 


Milmousdeus Homes es: 7) 


s, fo that the nourifhmont of it turns to raw crudities, - 
coldnefs in the night abates as much of his flefla 


sat lies {mooth and fleck, - Pu pa 
wing brought him home, let your groom fet him up 
ight in fome fecure and fpacious houfe, where he may 


uate his body, and the next day ftable him. ~~ 


fift fortnight s Diet for a Hunting Hife: or the ordering 
EN Huater for the firft fortnight. — aks 
Your horfe being fuppofed to have evacuated all his 

fs, and his fhoes fo well fettled to his feet, that he may 
t to be ridden abroad without danger: I fhall now, 


ne Li eels i a 


om how he ought to proceed to order his horfe accord- 
to art. cy We ee ee 
(rit, he ought to vifit his horfe early in the morning, to 
y five o'cloek in fummer, and fix in winter; and 
ing put up his litter under his ftall, and made clean his 
5, to feel his ribs, his chawl, and his flank,.they being 
rincipal figns by which he muft learn to judge of the 
dd or ill fate of ahorfe’s body. | 
-, and if his fat feels to be exceeding foft and tender, 
t it is unfound, and that the leaft violent labour or 
vel will diffolve it; which being diffolved before it be 
ened by good diet, if it be not then removed by feour- 


sand fwelling. ° | 

5 Fe ft and un ound, then let him feel his chaul; and if he 

any flefhy fubftance, or great round kernels or knots, 

ay be affured that as his outward fat has. been unfound, 

wardly he is full of glut, and purfive, by means of 


on 


; Pag 
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fut as he gets in-a day: take him from grafs while 


‘more particular manner, dire¢t an unexperienced — 


; pee to lay his hands. on his fhort ribs near the 


10. yield as it were under his hand, then he may be can- 


the fat or greefe belonging to the outward parts of | 
ody will fall down into his heels, and fo caufe gouti-_ 


After, by feeling ‘aanhis ribs, he has’ fowad his. fat 


fs humours cleaving to the hollow places of his lungs, 
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_ This fat is to be enfeamed and hardened by. moderate 
exercife, warm cloathing, and gentle phyfic, to cleanfe 
away his inward glut. Roy, ee Aig) Sich 
The fame obfervations muft be made from the flank, 
. which will always be found to correfpond with his ribs 
and chaul, for till it is drawn, it will feel thick to:your 
gripe, but when he is enfeamed you will perceive nothing 
but two thin fkins ; and by thefe three obfervations of the 
rib, flank, and chaps, you may at any time pafs an in- 
different judgment of the horfe’s good or bad condition. 
Having made thefe remarks on your horfe’s ftate and 
condition of body, then fifta handful or two (but not 
more) of good old oats, and give them to him to preferve 
his ftomach from cold humours which might opprefs it by 
Pi vag: faiting, and likewife to make him drink the 
ction. 3 ghee 
When he hath eaten them, pull off his collar, and rub 
his head, face, eats, and nape of the neck, with a clean 
rubbing cloth made of hemp, for it is fovereign for the 
head, and diffolves all grofs and filthy humours. eae 
_ Then take a maffle, and wafh it in clean water, and put 
-iton his head, drawing the rein through the headftall to 
prevent his flipping it over his head, and -fo tie him up to 
the rack, and drefs him thus: | 2 ! ay 
Firft, take a curry comb, fuitable to your horfe’s fkin, 
in your right hand; that is, if the coat of your horfe be 
fhort and {mooth, then muft the curry-comb be blunt ; 
bat if it be long and rough, then the teeth muft be 
long and fharp;° ftlanding with your face oppofite the 
_horfe’s, hold the left cheek of the head-ftall in your left 
hand, and curry him with a good hand from the root of 
his.ears, all along his neck to his fhoulders; then go over 
- all his body with a more moderate hand; then curry his 
buttocks down to the hinder cambrel with a hard hand 
again ;then change your ‘hand, and laying your right 


arm over his’ back, join your right» fide to “his left, and 


_ fo.curry him gently from the top of ‘his withers, to the | 
lower part of his fhowlder, every now and then fetching 
Jon ae i your 


6, ph et GA ONE es? (0 ee bd 4 


im down to the knee, but no farther. - 
Then curry him well under his belly, near his. fore 
left fide, fo muft you the right alfo. 
ling up and down, biting the rack flaffs, and now and. 


offering to fnap at you, or lifting uj > his } leg to firike 
you, when you arecurrying him: i he do, it is an 


if you perceive he plays thefe or fuch like | tricks 
igh wantonnefs, and the pleafure he takes in the fric- 
ir whip gently for his waggifhnefs, 

¢ horfe has bec |. < curried, take either an horfe-tail 
| it firike off the loofe duft that the cury, comb has 


, body, and leg 
a cleanfe the | 


duft the horfe again the fecend time. , 
en having wetted your hand in water, rub his b body 


rs and noftrils, fheath, cods, and tuel, and fo. tub him ol 
yis as dry as at firft. 


d between his hinder thighs: and in the lait place, wipe 

im over witha fine white linnen rubber. 

When you have thus dreffed him, se il a large f addle 
h (made on purpofe) that may reach down to the {pur- 


: MBearivne Hail was WE Og - 
a yur firoke over the left fide of his. breatt, ands fo curry 


owels, and in a word, all over very well, his legs. under 
knees and cambrels only excepted ; ‘and as you drefs | 


doing this, take notice. where your horte keeps a 


rent fign, that the roughnets of the comb difpleafes - 
‘and therefore the teeth of it is to be filed more blunt; ~ 
then you fhouldevery now and then correct him with + 
curryi.. ~ is end to raife the duft, thekione. adie 
to a handle. or. helen dufting cloth of cotton, and | 
Then drehs him all over with the French brafh, both 
gs, to the very fetlocks, obferving al- 


ufh from the filth it gathers trom the 
| of the hair, by rubbing it on the Cac caimel a 


lover, and as near as you can, leave no loofe hairs be- _ 
ad, and with your hands, wet, pick, and cleanfe hiseyes, 


Then take an hair patch, | and rub his body all over, g 
uit spel: his fore-bowels, under his belly, his flank, 


Place, and: * it about his iin suas clap on his. 
: faddle, ‘ 
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piaey i and throw a cloth over him, that he may not catch 

Co A : Ie i. ee kan : i 
Then twift two ropes of ftraw very hard together, and 

with them rub and chafe his legs from the knees andcam- - 
brels. downwards to the ground, picking his fetlock joints, 
with your hands, from duft, filth, and fcabs :. then take. 
another hair patch kept on purpofe for his legs, (for you 
muft have two) and with it rub and drefs his legs alfa. 
And while you are dreffing your horfe, let him not 
ftand naked, fo that his body be expofed to the penetra- 
tion of the air; but when he is ftripped, do your bufinefs - 
roundly, without any intermiffion, till you have faddled 
him, and thrown his cloth over him. ke oh beet 
When you have done this, pick his’ feet clean ‘with | 
an iron picker, comb down his mane and tail with a wet © 
mane-comb, then fpurt forme beer in his mouth, and fo 
draw him out of the ftable. | tLe BURA 
‘Then mount him, rake or walk himeither to fome run- ° 
ing river or frefh {pring a mile or two diftant from the 
fiable, and there let him drink aboutihalf his draught at © 
firft, to prevent raw crudities arifing in his ftomach, =. > 
After he has drank, bring him calmly out of the water, 

_ and ride him gently for a while; for nothing is more un-— 
becoming ‘a’ horfeman than to’ put his’ horie upon a {fwift 
gallop as foon as he comes out of the'water, for thefe three 

reafons. CHEN Segal ah AEE SE OE ED ORES BY: 

1. He dees not only hazard the breaking of his wind, 
but affuredly hazards the incording or burfting him. 
2. It begets in him an ill habit of running away as foon.,. 


asthe has done drinking)? * | 
3. The forefight he has of fuch violent exercife, makes 

him often times refufe to quench his thirit, and therefore _ 

walk him a little way and then put him into a gentle gal- 
lop for five or fix {core paces, and give him wind ; and 
after he has been raked a pretty while, fhew him the water — 
again, and.let him drink as much as he will, and then gal-— 
lop him again, and repeat this till he will drink no more; * 
but be fure to obferve. always, that you gallop him not fo 
much as to chafe or {weat him. “4 | 


Here. 


“Howes G meeees ee A 


Here take’ notice, that in his galloping after'water, 
fter the firft weak’ senfeaming) if fometimes you give hit 
atering-courfe fharply of twelve.or twenty {core paces, 
cording as you find your horfe, it will quench his. pirit, | 
d caufe him to: gallop more pleafantly, and teach him 
I reek his limk “more nimbly, ‘and ftretch forth his a 
sarge Pe io a) aa) 
W ke equ def has dorie drinking 3 then rake hie th = 
2 top of avy hill (if there:be one niear the watering-place) at 
‘there, in: a.morning, the’air is pureft; or elfe' to fome 
uch place, where he. may gain the moft advantage both by 4 


eee Scie ag ig nina 


BS 


in and air, and'there-air him‘a foot-pace for an hour, or 

ger, as you in your judgment ‘fhall think ‘fit, for the 
e of his body, and then ‘ride him: home. - 

During the time of your horfe’s airing, you may eafily 

erceive feveral tokens of his fatisfattion , -_ the: plea- 

are that he takes in his exercife, 


te he will gape,. yawn, and as it were ‘thrug:) his a. 


Nis { 


j t He offers to ftand till to dung or ftale, avhitiy his air- : 
ng will provoke, be fure give him'leave; as alfo: to ftare 
about, neigh, or Ijften to any noife, — 


‘hefe airings are advantageous to the hotfe on feveral 
pioegeniaed | 


“1. It purifies the blood (if the air be: reheat? aid pute: :) 

ic purges the body of many -grofs ‘and | faffocating * ‘ha- 
lours, and fo hardens and enfeams the horfe’s fat, that 

tis not near fo liable to be diffolved by beconsantall ex- 


2. Te teaches him how’to let his wind rake, and equally 
eep time with the other a@ions and motions of his body. 

3+ It is of great advantage, both to "hunters and fy 

ppers, which are apt’ to ‘Jofe their. ftomachs through 

xcefs or want of exercife, for the fharpnefs of ‘the air 

Ywill drive the horfe’s natural’ heat frem’ the outward parts 
to the inward, which heat’ by’ furthering concdétion’ creates 

petite, and provokes the ftomach. 


‘It-creates Iuft and courage in the ‘horfe; provided he 
not‘nired: too Kuvais 


‘When 


~ 


i 
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a 
When you are returned from airing, and are difmount- 
ed, lead the horfe on the ftraw, which fhould always lie 
before the ftable door, and there whiftling and ftirring up 
the litter under his belly, you will provoke him to itale, 
which he will be brought to do with a little practice, and 
ic will be advantageous. to.the-tiealth of the horfe, anda — 
means of keeping the ftable cleaner: then lead him into his 
ftall, (having firft been well littered :) then tie up his head 
to the empty rack, take off the faddle, rab +his body and 
legs all over with the frefh butter, then with the hair patch, 
and lait of all with the woollen cloth. , 
_. Then clothe him with a linnen cloth next to his body, 
and over that a canvas cloth, and both made fit for him, 
in cover his breaft, and to come pretty low down to his 
4 Oe : | 
| oT hen put over the before-mentioned a body-cloth of fix 
or eight ftraps, which is better than a furcingle and pad 
ftuft with whifps, becaufe this keeps his belly in fhape, 
and is not fo fubje@ttohurthim. | 
. Now thefe cloths will be fufficient for him at his firft 
ftabling, becaufe being inured to the cold, he will not be 
fo apt to take cold, the weather being indifferently warm ; 
but when fharp weather comes on, and you find his hair 
rife about thofe parts that are unclothed, as neck, gaf- 
coins, &c. then add another cloth, which ought to be of 
- woollen; and for any horfe bred under the climate, and 
_.kept only, for ordinary hunting, this clothing will be 
fuficiente 5° me Re 


Having already given direCtions as to the ae of 
the horfe, I. fhall only add this one general rule; that a 
rough coat isa token of want of cloaths, and a {mooth 
~ goat of clothing fufficient, therefore, if notwithftanding 
what cloaths you have given him, his coat ftill flares, you 
-muft add more cloaths till it lie. ee et 
But if when he has been in keeping fome time, you 
perceive him apt to {weat in the night, it is a fign he is 
over fed, and wants exercife; but if he fweat at his firft 
“coming from grafs, then there is reafon to add rather than 
diminith his cloaths before dire¢ted for him at his boning 3 


Ls 


AS 
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for it proceeds from the foul humours that opprefs nature, | 
when they are evacuated by exercife, nature will ceafe 
king, and he will continue in a temperate ftate of body ~ 
he year after. — Ee NO AAT AMA ON SiC ROEE ose 4 
Nhen you have clothed him up, pick his feet clean 
h an iron picker, and wafh his hoofs cleanwithafpunge 
pped in clean water, and dry them with ftrawora linen © 
h, then leave him on his fnaffle for an hoar or moreg 
Pr wil be is aiipeetee ree Ee: 
Then vifithim again, duft a handful of hay, and let 
the horfe teaze it out of your hand, till he hath eaten it ;~ 
n pull off his bridle, and rub his head and neck clean 
ith your hempen-cloth ; pull his ears and ftop his nof-~ 
trils, to caufe him to fnort, which will bring away the 
ift humours which opprefs his brain, and then put on | 
eollar, and give him a quartern of oats clean dreffed in 
eve, having firft cleaned’his locker or manger with a_ 
Brey of firaw’ and a’ chats s! eto.) Font Cs a ee ee 
While he is eating his corn, fweep out your ftable, and” 
se that all things are neat about him; then turn’ up his’ 
loaths, and rub his fillets, buttocks, and gafcoins over. 
with the hair-patch, and after that with a woollen 
cloth ; then fpread a clean flannel fillet cloth over’ his 
‘fillets, and buttocks, which will make his coat lie fmooth, 
and tur down his houfing-cloths upon it ; then anoint his’ 
hoofs round from the cornet to the toée with this oint- 
Mate Oe AR EO AE TIS Ca ag 
_ Take 4 ounces of Venice turpentine, 3 ounces of the 
beft rofin, of bees-wax 2 ‘ounces, 1 pound of dog’s gréafe. 
d half a pint of train oil; melt all thefe ingredients to=' 
ether, except the turpentine ; then take them off the fire, 
and put in the turpentine, firring it till it be well incor- 
porated; then pour it out into an earthen -gallipot, ‘and. 
eep it for ufe, but do not cover ittillitis cold.) 
_ After this, ftop his feet with cow-dung. If by this’ “a 
fime your horfe has eaten his oats with’ a good ftomach, 4 | 
fift him another quartern, and fo feedthim with little and’ 
little, while he eats with an appetite;’butifyou findhe ~ 
umbles with his corn, give Ag ‘no more for that time; 
PO VE 1 ae ) but 
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but always give him his full feeding, for that will keep hig 
body in better ftate and temper, and increafe his ftrength — 
and vigour, Mae Ue ee sae aE 
Whereas, on “the contrary, to keep your horfe always — 
tharp-fet, is the ready way to procure a furfeit, if at any 


‘time he can come at his fill of provender. 


, But though you fhould perceive that he gathers fieth too 
fait upon fuch home feeding, yet be fure not to ftint him 
for it, but only increafe his labour, and that will affift both 
his ftiength and wind, » ‘ eae: tae 

Having done all the things before directed, duit.a pretty 
quantity of hay, and throw it down to him on his litter, 
after you have taken it up under him : and then fhutting 


_ up the windows and ftable door, leave him till one o’clock. 


in the afternoon ; then vifit him again, and rub over his 
head, neck, fillets, buttocks, and legs as before, with the 
hair patch and woollen cloth, and then leave him to the 
time of the evening watering, which fhould be about four 
o'clock in the fummer, and three in the winter; when 


5 4 


having put back his foul litter, and {wept away that and 
his dung, drefs and: faddle him, as before, mount him 
and take him to the water, and when he has drank, gallop 
him, and air him till you think it time to go home ; 
whete you are to order in all points, as to rubbing, feed- 
Ing, ftopping his feet, &c. as you did in the morning, and 
having fed fis about fix o'clock, do not fail to feed him 


~ again at nine, litter him well, and give him hay enough 


to ferve him all night: and fo leave him till next morn- 
ing. teri: 

, ics the direGtions for this one day, fo muft you order 
him for a fortnight, and by that time his fleth will be fo 
hardened, and his wind fo. improved s his mouth will be 
fo quickened, and his gallop brought to fo good a ftroke, 
that he will be fit to be put to moderate hunting. 

Now during this fortnight’s keeping, you are. to make. 
feyeral. obfervations, as to the nature and difpofition of 
your horfe, the temper of his body, the courfe of his di- 


eftion, &¢. and to order him accordingly, 9S 
Hf as LS es 1, Whe_ 


b 
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 reclaiin hirtl by feverity. 3 
If of a gentle, familiar, and loving temper, you mutt 
ngage and win him by kindnefs. ., 


nice ftomach; if he be.quick at his meat, and retain 
od ftomach, then four i of full feeding in a night 
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nd flow. at his meat, then you muft give him but little at 
ime, and often, as about every two hours, for freth meat 
will draw on his appetite; and you mutt always leave a 
ittle meat in his locker, for him to eat at leifure betwixt 


2 a cet al a 


weep it away and give him frefh, and: expofe that to the 
mh and air, which’ will reduce it ‘gan to its fist Puceenets 
as peboen 3 it was Howe. Sy, tae 


‘ Tole Aa and oh you, 4 Teco it ce to ext 

ad, you may give him another meal of bread; always 

4 bferving to give him ofteneft that which you find he 

tikes belt; or you may give him both corn and bread.at 

the fame time, provided you give him that lait which he 
ats beft, and shiek is of the beft digeftion. | 


hot a conttitution, that they cannot.eat without: drinking 
‘at every bit; and thofe horfes ufually carry no belly. 
‘You muft let a pail of water ftand continually before fuch 


: they have abroad at their ordinary times. 
In the next place, you are. to obferve the: pature of. his 
igettion, whether he 'rétains his food long, which is a fign 


if he does, and his dung be loofe and bright, it is a: 

“a a good habit of body: but if it be feldom and hard, 

is a fign of a dry conftitution ; in. order to remedy 
ighhich., give him once aday,’a handful ortwo of oats, well 
wafhed in good sithee ale, oe this will loofen his gr! 
| aa 


a “Whether bis ie of a chusti difpottion if fo, you 
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. You mutt obferve, whether he be a. foul thader, or 


| a day are fufficient; but if he be a flender feeder, 


sis feeding times; and if at any time you find any ict. 


_ It has been obferved of fome horfes, that they ar are off fo 2 
horfes, or at leaft give them water at noon, befides what 


of bad digeftion ; or whether he: dungs requently, which 
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‘atid ‘keep him moift; and it will alfo be good for . 


. wind, 


The Second fortnight’s diet fora Huntine Horse. «> 
°° <The horfe having been ordered for the firtt fortnight, 
__ according to the foregoing rules, will be in.a pretty good 
“Rate of body, for the grofs humours in him will be dried 
up, and his: fleth will begin to he hardened, which you 
~ may pereeive by feeling his chaul, his fhort ribs and flank ; 
‘for the kernels under his chaps will not feel fo grofs as they 
‘did-at fir, nor will his fleth on his fhort ribs feel fo foft 
and loofe, nor'the thin part of his flank fo thick.as at his 
firt houfing, fo. that you may now without hazard, ven- 
“ture'to hunt him: moderately.) 9) 0/0 > 90 paent 
~The time being now come,’ that he may be hunted, 
he is to be ordered on his days of reft, in all points, as to 
“his ‘dreffing, hours of feeding, watering, &c. as in the 
‘firttfortnight before-direCted; but only fince his labour 
“38 néw increafed, you muift endeavour to increafe his 
‘ftrength and courage likewifey © 0 6 
~. "Take two pecks ef clean old beans, and one peck of 
‘wheat, and let them be ground together and fift the meal 
‘through a meal fieve of an indifferent finenefs, and knead 
it with warm-water and a good ftore of yeaft: then let it 
‘ie an hour or more, to fwell, which will «make the bread 
‘the ‘lighter; and have the eafier and quicker digeftion: 
and after it has been well kneaded, make it up in loaves of 
a peck a piece, which will prevent there being too much 
- ‘eruft, and prevent it’s drying too foon ; let them be well 
baked, and ftand.a good while inthe oven to foak: when 
‘they are drawn, turn the bottoms upwards and Jet them 
‘ftand to dry.’ Pa: byt or OM aa is 
‘When the bread is a day old, chip away the cruft, and 
you may give thehorfe fome, giving him fometimes bread, 
fometimes oats, and fometimes oats and {plit beans, ac- 
cording as you find his ftomach: and this feeding will 
bring him into as. good condition as you need to. defire for 
ordinary hunting. | yaad 


w- 


firft fortnight being expired, and the bread prepar~ 
u ought then to pitch upon a day for his going 
ou hunt, he mutt » 


The 


Mee 


ts ; 


gelfe but what you give him, inftead of a muzzle put 


Ko eh ; oar en i 
But as to corn, give him his meéals, both after his 
waterings and at. nine o’clock, and at that time be fure 
to litter him well, that he may take his reft the better that 
ght, and then leave him till morning. 
"The next morning vifit him early, atabout four o'clock, 
_and put a quarter of a peck of clean dreffed oats into his 
ocker, pouring into it a quart of good ftrong ale, mixing 

ne oats and ale well together ; then put back his dung 
and foul litter, and clean the ftable: bat if he will not 
eat wathed oats, give him dry, but be fure not to put any 
beans in them. : L001 he eas 


to the ring and drefs him: having dreffed him, faddle 
m, and throw his cloth over him, and fet him ftand till 
the hounds are ready to go out. - Us oC, 
_ Take care not to draw the faddle girths too ftreight till 
: ai are ready to mount, left that fhould caufe him to grow 
WICK. , | t 
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Then he hag done eating, bridle him; and tie him up 


“ 
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When the hounds are unkennelled,, (which fhould not 
‘be before fun-rifing) 
and. rake 


ftarted ; always remembering to let him fmell to the dung 


fo; and if there be any dead frogs, rufhes, or the like, ride 
him upon them, and whiftle to h 


"The hare being ftarted, follow thé hounds as the other 
hunters do:, but remembering it to be the.firt time of his 
hunting, he is not fo well acquainted with the different 


eo 


~ 


» ‘Tho’ old horfes are generally fo crafty, that when # 
prarmigars to. girt. them up hard, they will extend their 

odies fo much by holding their wind (on purpofe to gain 
eafe after they are girt) that it will feem dificult to girt. 
them, but when they let go their wind their bodies fall 
again. ° 


go into the field along with them, 
your horfe up and down geatly till a_hare is, 


of other horfes, if there be any, which will provoke him 
to empty himfelf; and fuffer him to fland fill till he does. 


y : : im, to provoke him to 
flale and empty hisbladder. = : 


\ forts. of grounds, as to know how to gallop fmoothly and. 


aus J 


_ carry a itay’d body, and to manage his legs both upon fal- 
» lows and green fwarth. " 


with eafe on them, and for that reafon you ought not yet 
to put him to above. half his fpeed, that he may learn to: 


Neither fhonld you gallop him. often, or any long time : 


, together, for fear of difcouraging him, and caufing a 


diflike of his. exercife in him: and take care to crofs. 
fields to the beft advantage; you fhould make into the 
hounds at every default, and ftill keep your horfe, (as 


_ much as thefe dire¢tions will allow you) within the cry of 


, the dogs, that he may be ufed to their cry ; and by fo do- 


Ing, ina very fhort time he will take fuch delight and 


. pleafure in their mufic, that he will be eager to follow 


them... . 


iy And af it happens that the. chace is led over any carpet: 


ground, or fandy highway, on which your horfe may lay 
out his body fmoothly, there you may gallop him for a 
quarter or half'a mile, to teach him to lay out his body,. 
to gather up his legs, to Jengthen and fhorten his ftroke,. 


and according to the different,earth he gallops on, as if on. 


3 2 green. 
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f{warth, meadow, moor, heath, &c, then to ftoop”’ 
d run more on the fhoulders ; if amongit mole-hills, or 
er high ridges and furrows, then to gallop more roundly 
in lefs compafs, or according to the vulgar phrafe, two: 
‘and two down, that thereby he may ftrike his furrow — 
and avoid fetting his fore-feet in the bottom of it, 


ee 


d by that means fall over; but, by the way, galloping, 
” he fhould happen to fet his feet ina furrow, yetcarry-- 
g his body fo round, and refting on the hand in his gal-. 
, would prevent his falling; and to his perfection, ne- 
ng but ufe, and fuch moderate exercife, can bring: 
According to thefe dire€tions, you: may hunt till about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, at which time ride hiny 
ome in a foot-pace, as you came out in the morning,;. 
d be fure that you let him walk out of the field: and.as. 
ou are going home,. confider whether he hath fweat a 
ttle, (for you muft not fweat him much the firft.time) 
‘put ifnot, then gallop him gently on fome fkelping earth,._ 
till he fweat at the roots of his ears, a little on,his neck,. | 
‘and ‘in his flank; but it muft be done of his own: voluntary 
tion, without the compulfion. of whip or fpur: and~ 
en when he is- cool as aforefaid, have him home and. 
‘ftable him, and by no means walk him in. hand to cool: 
him, for fear of his cooling too faft, nor do not wath him,. 
for fear of caufing an obftrudtion: of the natural courfe of 
‘humours, and by that means caufe an inflammation in 
is legs, which is the original cafe of the fcratches.. _, 
'- His. ftall being well littered againft he comes home, fet 
him up, tying his head to the ring with the bridle, and 
then rub him well down with dry ftraw all over his head,. 
neck, fore bowels, belly, flank, buttocks, and legs, and 
after that rub his body over with a.dry cloth, till he has 


"4 


with his ordinary cloaths left he take cold; and if you fup- 
pofe him. to be very hot, throw a {pare cloth over him, 


“not a wet hair left about him ; the place where the faddle 
“was, dry, in like manner, and cloath him immediately 


4 


that he may not cool too faft, which you may abate when _ 
you. pleafe, and fo let him ftand on his fnaille, two hours. 
: Or 


ees ay ap 
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or better, now and.then firring him in his ftall with your 
whip, to prevent him from growing ftiff in the legs and 
‘When that time is expired, and you think. he . is 
‘thoroughly cold, draw his bridle; rub. his head, pick -his 
_ feet from dirt or gravel, and put on his collar, and give 
hima quart or three pints of fifted oats, mixed with a 
handful of clean dtefled shempfeed; but’ give him’ not 
‘more than the quantity prefcribed; for fear of taking away 
“his ftomach, which will be very much weakeried through 
the heat of his body; and want of water; © > 
"Phen take off the fpare cloth, (if it has not been done 
before) for'fear of keeping him hot too long; and when he 
-has eaten his corn, throw a pretty quantity of hay, 
‘clean dufted, on his Hitter, and Jet him  reft two-or three 
‘hours, or thereabouts. — fe ) aig oa 
| Then having prepared him a good math, made of half 
‘al peck of malt, well ground, and boiling hot water, fo 
much as the malt will fweeten and the horfe will drink, 
‘Rit them well together, and cover it over with a cloth, till 
the water has “extracted the ftrength of the malt, which 
will be almoft'as fweet’ as honey, and feel ropy like bird- 
lime; being but little more than blood-warm, give it the 
horfe; but not before, left: the fteam go up his noftrils 
and offend him; and when he has drank up the water, let 


him, if-he pleafes, eat the malt too. | ate 
Butif he refufe to drink it, you muft not give him any 
other water that night, but place this drink im fome place 
‘of his ftall, fo that he may not throw it down, and let 
it ftand by him all night, that he may drink it when he 
pleafes. | | ne ! 
“> This math, orasit is called, horfe-caudle, will com- 
fort his ftomach, and keep his body in a due: temperate 
heat after his day’s hunting ; it will cleanfe and bring away 
all manner of greafe and grofs humours, which have been 
diffolved by the day’s labour; and the fume of the malt 
grains, after he has drank the water, will difperfe the 
watery humours which might otherwife annoy his . 


Ey Re eB aP 2, 
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| is allowed by all killed in horfes;' to be: very advan- 


ous on that account, REG kd nae as 
‘After he has eaten his math, ftrip him of his cloathes, 
Jrun him over with a curry-comb,’ French -bruth, hair 
coeRy woollen and cloth, and cloath him up again, and 
anfe his legs as well as his body,’ of all dirt and filth 
sh may annoy them, and then remove him into ano- 
ftall, (that you may not wet his‘litter) and bathe his 
s all over fromy the knees with warm beef-broth, (or 
ich is better) with a quart of warm urine, in which 
ur-ounces’ of falt-petre has been diflolved ; then rub his 
dry, fet him again into-his ftall, and give hima good 
me feeding of oats, or bread, which he hikes belt, 
doth, eee g thook good ftore of litter under him, 
t he may reft the better, and-thrown him hay enough 
all night, fhut the ftable door clofe,. and leave him te 


reft till the next morning. 


bout fix or feven o'clock 


he next morning, go to 


as refrefhing to ahorfe as toa man; bat when he rifes 
his own accord, go to him, put back his dung from his 
jitter, and obferve what colour it is of, whether it he 
reafy, and fhine outwardly, and alfo break it with your 
, to fee if it be fo inwardly: for if it “be greafy and 


xy the {pots like foap that will appear within, or if it ap- 

ear of a dark brown colour, and harder than.it was, it as 
a token that the hunting of the day before has done him 
within him ;. and therefore the next time you hunt, you 
hould increafe his‘labour buta little. = 9 9 
But if you perceive no fuch fymptoms, but that: his 
ung oPY ears bright, and rather foft than hard, without: 
reafe, and in a word, that it holds the fame pale yellow 
ay’s hunting made no diffolution, but that his body re- 


y 


ting you may almoft double his labeur.. 


are 


gain, but don’t difturb him, for the ‘morning's reft . 


l, which you may know by its fhining outwardly, and | 


rv ains in the fame ftate ftill, and therefore the next day’s. 


Se 


a 
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_» Having made thefe remarks on his dung, then vou may 
proceed to order him as on his days of reft; that is to fay, 
.you fhall give him a handfal or two of oats before water, 
then drefs, water, air, feed, &. as in the firt fortnight, . 
, If you find him quick, and that he retains his bread 
‘but 2 little while, then orily chip his bread lightly ; but 
afit be flow, and he retains it longs then cut away all the ~ 
ctuft and give it to fome other horfe; and feed the hunt- 
ng horfe only with the crumb, for that being light of di- 


_ geftion, is foon converted into chyle and excrements, but 
the crutt beiag not fo foon digeftible, requires, by reafori 


of its hardnefs, longer time before itis conco@ed, : 
_ The text day after*your horfe has refted, you may 


_ hunt him again as yeu did the firft day, obferving from 


the remarks you have made, to hunt him more or lefs.ac- 
‘cording as you find his temper atid conttitution; and wher 
you come home, put in practice the rules juft now given... 
- &nd thas you may hunt him three’ times. a week for 
a fortiiight together, but do not fail to give him his full 
feeding, and no other fcourings but mafhes and hemp-feed, 
‘which is equal in its virtue with the former, and: only car- 
Hes off fuperfluous humours in the dung. 
Lhe third fortnight’s diet; Se. for a Hunrine Horst: 
© By this time the horfe will be drawn fo clean, his fleth 
‘will be fo enfeamed; and his. wind fo improved, that He 
will be ableto ride a chafe of three or four miles without 
blowing or fweating ; and you may find by his chau] ard 
‘flank, as well as his ribs, that he is inan indifferent goed 
‘ftate ef body, and therefore in this next: fortnight you 
muft increafe his labour, and by that means you will be 


_ “able to make a judgment of what ‘he. will be able :to do, 
_ and whether or no he will be'ever fit for ranning for plates, 


‘Ora match, 3) oc; a) TGs eGo Ole se See 

- ‘When your horfe is fet over night, and fed early in the 
“fnorning, as has been dire€ted for the: fecond -fortnight, 
then go:into the field with him, ‘and when he is empty, 
{as he will be -by that time you have ftarted your game) 


follow the dogs at a good round rate, ‘as at half fpeed, and 


"fo 


% 
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will fo rack your horfe, and he will have fo empti. 


fe brifkly, which as {son as it is begnn, ‘you may. 
the dogs at three quarters fpeed, and ‘as near as. 6 
A’ebod'h : 
pe cate ot to Brain Bi a 
ng this day’s ridine, you ought to obferve nicely, 
thorfes ‘veat, under his faddle and fore-bowels, and’ 
‘appear white, like froth or toap-fuds, itis a fign of 
rd glut and foulnefs, and that yeurday’s exercife was’ 


efore direted, 


as not to {fweat your horfe thoroughly, then you. 


o make a train-feent of four miles in length, or 


bouts, and laying on cuit fleeteft dogs, ride it 
ome and order him as has been before dire@ed, 


fe of neceflity a red herring) three or four miles, ace 
ng as the rider hall pleafe, and then laying the dogs 
Tt will be proper to keep two or three couple of the 
eft hounds that can poflibly be procured, for this purpofe. 
hen you take off your horfe’s bridle, give him a 


d fo 


rthat purpofe bake a peck loaf, for this being cold 


d prevent coftivenefs, to whi ch you will find him addic- 
; then give him hay, and afterwards a math, and order 

n all things as before directed, - Antal oC ean bi” 
Lhe next morning, if you perceive by his dung that his 


much fweet frefh butter as will make it into a pafte, and 
ake it up into balls about the bignefs of a large walnut, 
‘which give him five or fix in a morning. i 
pie | After 


ue till you have either killed or Jof your firt 


If, that he will be in a fit condition to bé rid the 


a 


orfeman, 2nd fe iifil h ontiman ; but be fure 
for him, therefore ride him home, and order him, 
if it has" happened that your exercife has been fo 


y» and afterwards cool him in the field, and ride 


A train-fcent, is the training of a dead cat or fox, (and 


quantity of rye-bread inftead, of hemp-feed and oats, 


moift, will be of ufe ‘to cool his body after his labour, . 


pody is diftempered, and that he is hard and bound, thea. 
ike fome crumbs of your rye-bread, and work it with’ as 


> & ni 
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- After this put the faddle on upon the cloth, get up and 
gallop him gently upon fome grafs plot or clofe that is 
near at. hand, till he begins to fweat under his ears, and 
then carry him into the ftable again, rub him well and 
throw a fpare cloth over him, and a good quantity of - 
frefh litter under him, and let him ftand two hours on the 
bridle; then give him a quantity of rye-bread, and fome 
hay to chew upon, then procure him a warm mafh, and 
feed him with bread and corn, as much as he will eat, and 
alfo as much hay as he willeat. wee a 

- The next day water him abroad, and order him as it is 
before directed for days of reft. cae 
"The next day you may hunt him again, but not fo 
hard as you did the time before, till the afternoon; but 
then ride him after the dogs brifkly, and if that does not 
make him fweat thoroughly, make another train-{cent, 
and follow the dogs three quarters fpeed, that he may 
{weat heartily : then cool him a little, and ride him home, 
and as foon as he is come in the ftable, give him two or 
three balls as big as walnuts, of the following excellent 
fcouring. Se | Py 

Take of butter, eight ounces; lenitive electuary, four 
ounces; gromwel, broom, and purfly-feeds, of each two 
: ounces; annifeeds, liquorice, and cream of tartar, of each 

one ounce; of jalap, two ounces; reduce the feeds to a 

sowder, then ftir them into a paite with the electuary and 

buittae knead it well together, put it into a pot, and keep 
it clofe {topped for ufe. | . ale ee 

As foon as the horfe has taken thefe balls, rub him dry, 
— drefs him, and cloath hiny warm, and let him ftand two 

or three hours upon the fnaffle ; and afterwards give him 

two or three handfuls of rye-bread, and order him as you 

have been direéted before, asto hay, provender, math, &c. 
| and foleave him-till the morning. = 2 
‘Tn the morning take notice of his dung, whether it ftill 
| retains the true colour, or be dark, black, or red, and 
hich-coloured; in the next place, whether it be loofe and 
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fit be of a pale yellow, which is the right colour, it is 
ign of health, ‘ftrength, and cleannefs; if it be dark, 
lack, then it is a fign there is greafe and other ill hu-: 
high coloured, then it is'a fign that his blood is fever- 
a i diftempered, by means of inward heat: if it be 
nd thin, itisa fign of weaknefs; but if hard and dr iy 
t fhews the horfe to be hot inwardly, or elfe that he is a” 
fi Ul feeder; but if his dung be in a medium between hard 
1 foft, and {mell ftrong, it is a fign of health and vig- 


When thefe obfervations have been made on his'dung, — 


© not by any means put him to any labour more than’ 


reife is only to keep him in breath, and procure him an 


In riding, let him ftand ftill to dung, and look back on. 


you are not to give him any fcouring, orrye-bread, 
Mo tay. if you pleafe, this day, water your. horfe,. 
both. at going into the field and coming-out, g 
fter it, to warm the water in his belly. 


 fweat, and order him as ‘at other times, except that 


ah iy 
5 Oar aay" 


The next day being to be:a day of reft, order him in : 


wnagement, you may depend, upon it, that your horfe 
as been drawn clean enough for ordinary hunting. 
_ Having thus drawn your horfe clean according to art, 
‘ou will perceive thofe figns before mentioned ye 


: Hy 


et as brawn, his flank will be thin, and nothing to be 
it Dut a double fkin, and chaps fo clean from fat, glut, 


oT 
fy 


urs ftirred up, which.are not yet evacuated : if it be red ; 


feed, drefs, water, &c. as on his ufual days of reft, 
ays letting him have variety, and his fill of corn and i 
e next day have him abroad into the field again, but 


ng him from hill to hill after the dogs, keeping hina 
jithin found of their cry ; for the intent of this day’s ex... - 


it, that you may be able to judge of his ftate thereby pi i ‘ 
Vhen the day is near {pent, ride him home without the. 


the fame manner in every refpeét as on other days of ret; 
nd as you have {pent this week, you mut {pend the — 
xt, without any alteration ; and by this time, and this 


alloping him 


My 


ul pere } ORE 3 ry Plain- 
*, for his flefh on his. fhort ribs and buttoc will be as. 
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or kernels, that you may hide your ‘fits in them; and 
above all, this .exercife will give plain demonftration of 
the effectualnefs of this method of orderin: him, for he: 
_ will run three or four miles. three siearters tpeed Withee : 
fweating, or fearcé fo much as blowing. to 
_ When the horfe has. been brought to this ftate, you mutt 
afe no more {couring after hunting, becaufé nature has 
nothing to. work. on, but rye-bread and’ math; except the: 
horfe., be now. and then troubled with fome little pote iti * } 
his head: and: then bruife’a little muftard feed in’ a’ fine 
dinen rag, and fteep it ina quart of ftrong ale, for three~ : 
or four hours, and then untying the rag, mix the muftard 
{eed and the.ale with a quarter of a peck ‘of oats, and give 
(to hima, .. | - 

In the laft place, the horfe having been thus drawn~ 
clean, -you-ought to take -care not to let him ‘grow foul. 
again, through want of either airing or hunting, or any 

_ other negligence, left by that means you make yourfelf a’ 
. double trouble, LN atte ih | | 
Of breeding Hun Tine and Race Horses. 
_ Procure either an Arabian, a Spanifh; or Turkifh horfe, . 
or a Barb for: a §tallion, which is well-fhaped, and of a~ 
goodcolour, to beautify your race ; and {ome advife that. 
he, be well marked too, tho’ others are of opinion, that 
marks are not fo fignificant-as Mr. Blundeville- and Fre- - 
derigo Griffone would have us believes 
__.. Thofe who have travelled into thofe parts report, that 
the right Arabian horfes: are valued at ‘an,almoft incredible’ 
fate, at five hundred, and others fay, two or three thoufand. 
pounds an horfe; that the Arabs are as careful of keeping 
_ the genealogies of their horfes; as princes are in keeping | 
their pedigrees ; that» they keep them-with medals ; and 
that each fon’s portion is ufually two {uits.of arms, two. 
{cy ame and one of thefe horfes. ‘The Arabs boaft, that 
+) they wal  xide eighty miles a day without ‘drawing: bitt; 
which Is no more than has been performed by feveral of : 


But. 
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‘But much more was performed by a highwayman’s horfe, 
o having c@mmitted.a robbery, rode on the fame day’ 
m London to York, being two hundred miles. it 
Notwithftanding their pret value, and the'difficulty in 
nging them from Scan eroon to England by fea, yet’ by 
_care and. charge of fome breeders in the north, the 
rabian horfe is no ftranger to thofe parts, where probably 
nay be feen at this day fome of the race, if not a true 
Arabian ftallion, ane iy sg 
The Spanith horfe (in the duke of Newcaftle’s opinion) | 
1¢ nobleft horfe in the world, and the moft beautiful 
hat can be; no horfe is fo beautifully fhaped all over’ 
rom head to croup, and he is abfolutely the beft ftailion 
n the world, either for breed, for the manage, the war, 
the pad, hunting, or running horfes; but as they are” ex- 
es'lent, fo is their price extravagant, three or four han- 
dred piftoles being a common price for a Spanifh horfe. — 
~ Several have been fold for feven hundred, eight hun- 
dred, and a thoufand piftoles a-piece. oat 
‘The beft Spanifh horfes are bred in Andalufia, and par- 
“ticularly at Poiavd, where the king has many ftuds of 
"mares, and fo likewife have feveral of the Spanith nobility 
BAC POUT. i ind Le SON apn ova ke 
P Ntow befides the great price they colt at firft, the-charges 
fthe journey from Spain to England will be very con- 
derable ; for firft they muft travel from Andalufia’ to Bil- 


boa,-or St, Sebaftian, the neareft ports to England, and ig 
‘at the leait four hundred miles ; and in that hot country, 


you cannot with fafety travel your horfe above twenty — 
miles a day ; and belides, you muft be at the expence of a 
Groom and Farrier, befides the cafualty of ficknefs, lames 
nefs, and death: fo that if he fhould happen to prove an 
_ extraordinary good horfg, by the time you have got ‘hima 
home, he-will.alfo be an extraordinary dearone. >_> 
~The Turkith horfe is but little fupaee to the Spanifh 
in beauty, but fomewhat odd fhaped, his head being fome- 
what like that of a camel ; he hath excellent eyes, a thin 
neck, excellent rifen, and fomewhat large of body: his: __ 
croup is like that of a Barb, but.very fmewy, good paf- 
a I 2. : terns, Ke 
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terns, and good hoofs: they never amble, but trot ver 
well, and-are at prefent accounted better ftallions for ion 
_ Toppers than Barbs. Ga ean: TS ae 
_ Some merchants tell us, that there cannot be a more 
: noble. and diverting fight to a lover of horfes, than to 
_ wall into the paftures near Conftantinople, about foiling 
time, where he may fee many handred— gallant horfes 
tethered, and every horfe has his attendant or keeper, with 
~, his little tent placed near him tolie in, that he may look to 
Aim and take care to fhifthim to frefh grafs, 
The price of a Turkith horfe is commonly one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty pounds: and when bought, it is 
cifficult to get a pafs, the Grand Signor being fo very 
ftrict, that he feldom (but upon very: extraordinary occa- 
_ ions)” permits any of his horfes to be exported 
_. Bet if you fhould attain a liberty fo to do, and travél 
by land, unlefs you havea Turk or two for a convoy, you 
will be fure to have them feized on by the way. 
__ And befides, you will find the fame difficulties of a long 
Journey, for you muft come through Germany, which js a 


_ very Icng way, and the fame charge attending it, that is, a 


Zroom and a farrier, who muft be careful that they intruft 
“no perfon whatfoever with the care of him but themfelves, 
efpecially in thoeing him, for ’tis the common practice 


beyond fea, as well as here, wherever they fee a fine horfe, 
to hire a farrier to prick him, that they may buy him for. 


_ aftallion, 


But fome perfons chufe to buy horfes at Smyrna in An- 


tolia, and from thence, and likewife from Conftantinople, 
‘to tranfport them to England by fea, which if ‘the wind 
ferves right, arrive in England ina month ; though gene- 


rally the merchants voyages are not made in much lefs 


% 


than two or three months. 


_ The Barb is little inferior to any of the former in 


beauty; but our modern breeders account him too flender 
and lady-like to breed on, and therefore, in the north of 
England, they prefer the Spanith and ‘Turkith horfe before 


/ 
& 
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in his walk, that he will 


He is fo lazy and neg gens 
able_on carpet ground. a Y 
His trot is like that of a cow, his gallop low and with 
hb eafe to himfelf; buthe is for the moft part finewy 
md nervous, excellently winded, and good fore @ courles. 
if he be not over-weighed. =~ re RY 
‘The mountain od are efteemed the beft, becaufe they 
ftrongett and largeft: they belong to the Allarbes, who 
ic them themfelves as much as other nations do, an® 
fore will not part with fc 


iY them to any perfons except 10 
Prince of the t and to which they belong, who can ati 
ti me at his” pleafure command them for his: own ufe of 
or the other more ordinary fort, Sr dh Manama’ 
h pretty common in the hatids of our nobility ans 
gentry ; or if you fend to Languedoc, albeat as tg 
France, they may be bought there for forty or’ filty pi 
toles a horfe.. wl ee i i Sa alt 
: Or if you fend to Barbary, you may bay one for thirty” 
pounds, or thereabouts; but in. this cafe too, the charges: 
md journey will be great; for though it be no» great 
yage from Tunis to Marfeilles in France, yet trout 
arfeilles to Calais, by Jand, is the whole lefgth of Brancey 
“The next thing to be confidered is the choice of maress 
d according to the dyke of Newcaitle’s opinion, the 
teft mare to breed out of, is one that has been: bred of 
an Englih mare by fire and dam, that is well fore-handed, 
well underiaid, and ftrong put together in generals aos! 
in particular, fee that fhe have a lean Head, wide noftrils. 
‘open chanl, a big weafand, and the wind pipe firaie and 
Yoofe ; and of about five or fix.years old. and be-fure that 
the ftallion.be not toe.old.. HARE TRE tw te ied 


/ 


As for the food of thm SPALLIO ie 


Keep Him as high as poffible you can, for the: firft Poe? 
er five months-before the time of covering, with old, cieait 


Py 


ay add bread to, them , fach as you will be hereafter ci- 
sefied. to make; and now. and then.a.bandful of cleat: 
a Bee me Rae what 


eats and fplit beans, well hull’d, and if, you. pleafe you: 


Se a 
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E wheat may be given him, or oats wathed in ftrong ale, for 
WARCRY oon) ae ta 

Be fure to let him have plenty of good old fweet hay, 


‘ie 


f 


fallin the April followin g, otherwife they will have little 


thofe which are not, for there is no danger in it; and by 
ified hie : . ) : that 


OMARE EEG We? HOME HRD oe ge 
means they will all be ferved in the height of their lutt,.. 


d according to the intention of nature. ~ 


‘When your ftallion has covered them onc ey be itliary: 
. all over again, and thofe that will admit, him, he= 


t againft the pales, and attempt to be at liberty , which. 
rour man finds, (who is to obferve their night and. | 
, and to take care that no other maresare put to yours « 
and to give you amaccount which take the horfe,.. 
which not,.&e.)}then take him up, and keep himewell as. 
1 did before, firft giving him a math or two, to help fon, 
re nature; for you will find him, little but. fkin and. 
ones, and his maneand tail will roto 3 
Be fure never to give hiny above ten or twelve mates in: 
afon at moft, otherwife you will fcarce. recover him, 


inft the next covering feafon.. Neen ee: : 
Some advife to covering in hand,, as the other is called: 


evering out of hand, and is as follows: When you have, 
brought both your horfe and your mare to a proper con-. 
dition for breeding, by art and good feeding, then fet 
fome ordinary ftone nag by. her for.a day or two, to woo, 
er, and that will make her fo prone to luft, that. fhe will, 
eadily receive your ftallion; which you. fhould prefent to. 
w either early in the-morning,. or late in. an, evening, 
-a day or two together, and.let.him.cover in_hand once: 
or twice, if you pleafe,. at. each time obfervin _to give. 
e horfe the advantage of ground, and havea tah ready. 
ith a bucket of cold ‘water to throw on the mare’s fhape. 
mediately upon’ the difmounting of ‘the horfe, which 
ll make her retain the feed fhe received. the better; ef-. 
cially if you get on her back, and trot.her up and down. 
ra quarter of an:hour, but take care of heating or ftrain- 
ng her: and it-will not. be amifs.if you let them faft two, 
hours after fuch att, and then give each of them a warm. 
math, and it: is.odds. but, this way your mares may be as 


¥ 


+ 


keep them. well, their.colts wall prove the better, « - 


> | 


ferve; and when he hath done his bufinefs, he will — 


well fervedas the other, and your fiallion willlaft you much, 
f you take-care to houfe the mares all: the winter, and: : 


eA ' Ri 4 eS Of a Me 


& 
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Of riding a HuNTiNG-Marcu or Heats for a Prats. 


The firft thing requifite is a rider, who ought to be a 
faithful one, in. whom yon. may confide ; and. he fhould 
have a good clofe feat, his knees being held firm to his 
faddle fkirts, his toes being turned inwards, and his {purs. 
outwards from the horfe’s fides, his left hand governing 

~ the horfe’s mouth, and his right commanding the whip, 
taking care, during the whole time of his trial, to fit firm. 
in the faddle, without wavering, or ftanding up in the 

» farrups, which actions do very much incommodea horfe, 
-notwithitanding the conceited opinion of fome jockies, 
that it is a becoming feat. hh oh nn 

In fpurring his horfe, he fhould not ftrike him hard: 
with the calves of his legs, as if he would beat the wind out 
of his body, but jaft turning his -toes outwards, and 
bringing his fpurs quick to his fides; and fuch a tharp. 
‘ftroke will be of more fervice towards the quickening of 

_ the horfe, and fooner draw blood. =. a 
Let him be fure never to fpur him. but when. there is oc 
cafion, and avoid fpurring him under the fore-bowels, be. 
‘tween his fhoulder and girths, near the heart, (which is the. 
_tendereft place of a horfe) till the laftextremity. 
. Asto the whipping the horfe, it ought to be over the 
fhoulder on the near fide, except upon hard running, and. 
when you are at all, then ftrike the horfe in the flank. 
with a ftrong jirk, the fin being tendereft there, and. 
moft fenfible of the lafh. ) ae Ea ie 
He muft obferve, when he whips and: fpurs his horfe,. 
and is certain that he is.at the top of his fpeed, if then he 
claps his ears in his pole, or whifks his tail, then he may: 
be fure that he bears him hard; and then he ought to 
ive him as muchcomfort as he can, by fawing his fnaffle-. 
to and fro in his mouth, and by this means forcing him to. 
pen his mouth, which will comfort him. and give him. 
Winds 40" Oa ie 
_ If in thetime of riding there is any high wind flirring,. 
if it be in, his face, he fhould let the adverfary lead, he 
holding hard behind him till he: fees. an opportunity of giv- 


“ 


‘ 


loofe ; yet he muft take care to keep fo.clofe to him}, 
his adverfary’s horfé may break the wind from his, 
that he, by ftooping low in his feat, may fhelter him- 
nder him, which will affift the ftrength of his horfe. © 
on the contrary, if the wind be at his back, he mutt 
xatly behind him, that his own horfe may alone 


d, and by breaking it from his adverfary as much 

moft to run on, and bear the horfe ( Bund “be 

ry will give you leave) on level carpét ground, be-. 
freely thereon; but on deep earths give him more 


he next place, obferve what ground your horfe de> 

f as much as your 

he horfe will naturally be defirous to fpend him 
erty, becaufe he will naturally favour himfelf there- 


‘tho 
éck) always give him a loofe. 


horfe to have the heels of the ‘other, that then you be 


¥ 


le to make a pufh for it at the lat po. 


ou can, of the nature and temper of your adverfary’s 
fe, and if he be fiery, then to run jut behind, o” jult 
neek by joul, aud with the whip make as much noife as 


; fe keep jut before ‘him, on fuc 7 
may either over-reach, or by treading on your horfe’s 


cA 


ns-the wort, ar 
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ee 
ee: 


if you are to run up hill, don’t forget by any meansto” 
otr your horfe, and bear him, for fear of running him 
of wind, but if it be down hill (if your horfe’s feet 
ulders will endure it, and you dare venture your 


his may be obferved as a general rule, that if you find — 
eful to preferve his fpeed till the laft train fcent, am you! 
ot to run a ftrait courfe; but if fo, then till the end — 
courfe, and fo to hufband it then alfo, that you may | 


the next place, you are to acquaint you rfelf, as well 


ou can, that you may force him on fatter than his rider’ 
ould have him, and by that means a him the fooner;. 
1-a flow gallop, that: 


(if he will not take the leading) endanger falling: 
ake notice alfo on what ground your opponent's horfe 


id be fure to give a loofe on that earth," 
sas : ) that. 


La RISE eee Se 
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‘that he being forced to follow .you, may-be incdanger of 


 ‘girths, 


&c. then they muft rub him well down dry, all over, firt 


yo 
the 


fumbling, or clapping on the-back finews. - 4 
_ in this like manner, im your riding obferve the feveral 
helps and_correétions of the hand, the whip, and fpur, 
and when, and how often -he.makes ufe.of them; and when 
u pene essa his, horfe begins to be blown, by any of 
whe former fymptoms, as clapping down his ears, whitk- 
ing his tail,holding out his nofe like a pig, &c. you may _ 
then take it for granted that he is at the height od oka he: 
can do; and therefore, in this eafe, take notice how 


your own rides, and if he runs chearfully and ftrongly, 


without {purring, then be fure.to keep your adverfary to 


the fame {peed, without giving him eafe, and. by fo doing, 


pare quickly bring him to give out, or elfe diftance 
nm. % » ‘ ; , 


Obferve at the end of every train feent what condition — 


hes other horfe is in, and howhe holds.out in his laboar, 


OF Which you may be able to maké a judgment by his 
looks, the working vf his flank, and the flacknefs of his 


__ For if he looks dull, it is a fign that his fpirits fail him,; 
if his flanks beat much, it is a token that his wind begins 
to failhim, and confequently his ftrength will do fo too. 

. Ifhis, wind fail him, then his body will grow thin, and 
appear tucked up, which will make his girths, to the eye, 


feem to be flack; and therefore yon may take this for a 


rule, that a horfe’s wanting girting, after the firft {cent, 
provided he were girt clofe at his firft ftarting, is a good 
fign; and if. you find it fo, you need not much defpair 
Of winning the wager, hei dee. s me 
» After the end of every train-fcent, and alfo after every 
heat for a plate, you muft have dry ftraw and dry cloths, 
both linen and woollen, which have been fteeped in urine 
and falt-petre a day or two, and then dried in the fun, and 
alfo one or two of each muft be breught into the field wet ; 
and after the train has been ended, two or three’ perfons 
muft help you; and after the groom has, with a knife of 
heat, {craped off all the fweat from the horfe’s neck, body, 


with 


hal 


1¢ dry ftraw, atid ‘then with dry cloths, whil@ others, 
yufy about ‘his legs; and as foon as they have tubbed © 
iry, then let them chiafe them with the wet cloths, and’ 
t give over till you are called by the judges to’ ftart’ 


next thing to be regarded, are the judges of triers’ 
» Who aré to fee that all things:are ordered according. 


before the horfesftart. 


ext, that edelt trier on whofe fide the train is td ‘be’ 
ccording as the articles give directions for its leading, 


ature and’ difpofition of that horfe’ on’ whofe fide he is’ 
5 thatiedch trie# be fo itty ow: fly mounted, as’ 
y pon them) all day, 


ext, the’ triers’ fhall ‘keep’ off ‘all’ otter horfés from. 
a offing the riders ; only: they ‘themfelves” may be allowed’ 
p inftruct the ridérs by word of mouth, how ‘to ride, whe- 


nay’ be gained by his directions. * 


both horfes bring their true weight to the ftarting-place, 
iw the agers?) 


¢ 


Ne 
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e articles agreed on, which to that'end ought to be’ 


ing to the advice of the ridér,’ or his knowledge of 


' flow or faft,; according to the ‘advantages he perceives — 
aftly, if there be’ any wéight agreed on, they thal fee’ 
ind carry it to the end of the train, upon the penalty of — 


Now _ 


e 


"Phen feed-him with rye-bread, after that with a good 
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__. Now in ranning for a plate there aré not ‘fo many ob- 


fervations to be made, nor more directions required, than 
what have been_ already given, only this; if you knew 
your horfe to be tough at bottom, and that he will flick 
at mark, to ride him each heat, according to the bet of his. 
performance, and avoid as much as poflible either riding 
at any particular horfe, or ftaying fot any, but to ride each 
heat throughout with the beft fpeed you can, __. 

But if you have a very fiery horfe to manage, Or one. 
that 1s, hard-mouthed and difficult to be held, then fart 
him behind the reft of the horfes, with all the coolnefs and. 
gentlenefs imaginable; and when you find that he begins 
to ride at fome command, then put up to the other horfes, 
and if you find they ride at their eafe, and are hard held,. 
then-endeavour: to draw them’on fafter ;° but: if you find 
their wind begin to rake hot, and that they want a fob, - 
if your horfe be in wind, and you have a loofe. in your 


hand, keep them up to their fpeed till you come-within. 


three quarters of a mile of the end of the heat, and then 


give a loofe and pufh for it, and leave to fortune and the _ 


goodnefs of your horfe the event of your fuccefse. 4) <3 
. Laftly, when either your hunting-match or the trial for 
the plate is ended, as foon as you have rubbed your horfe, 
dry, cloth him up and ride him home, and the firft thing 
give him the following drink to comforthim. |... 
___ Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put.them into. a pint. 
and a half of fweet milk, then warm it. luke-warm, and 
put to it three pennyworth of faffren, and three fpoonfuls 
of fallad oil, and giveithiminahorn. ~ 

_ Having done this, drefs him flightly over with the 
eurry-comb, bruh, and woollen-cloth, and. then bathe: 
the place where the faddle ftood with warm fack, to pre. 
vent warbles; and wafh the {purring places with pufs and 
falt, and afterwards aniont them with turpentine and pow- 


der of jett, mixed together; then litter the ftable very 
well, clothing him up as quick as poffible, and let him 
ftand for two hours. — 


_ math, 
B 
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; el give him | his belly mall of. hay» ‘and what comm 
read he will éat., 

¢ his legs well with urine and falt- -petre, ae 
iS. locker, and folet him reft till the next morn- 
which time aac ld as buen diretted in bins — 


hen vot hat sine he pone atieos or neti to! put 
in for a plate, you. fhould confider that you ought to 
is month at leaf, to draw his body perfectly clean, 
o refine his wind to that degree aks gaeranre that i “i 
al cing. attaiped:byattinis seho ovewt vie 
in the firft place, take an exact view. a dice ‘fate df shié 
dy, both outwardly and. inwardly, as whether he be low 
igh in flefh, or whether. he be dull and heavy when 
ad, and if this has béen caufed by too hard riding; 
means. of fome greafe that has been diffolved ed 
ting, and has not been removed: by feouring. By ss 
e appear fluggifh and melancholy from either of thefe 
then give him half an. ounce of diapente inva pint 
ood old Malagafi ky which will, both Prarie his body 
revive his fpirits..) » . ite gprurtay an ga oy) 
hen for the firft week feed hie leohtigually a bread, 
is, and {plit beans, giving him ‘fometimes the one and 
n jee the other, according te what he likes beft, al- 
's leaving him fome in his locker for him’ to eat at 
e when you are abfent: and when you’ return at your 
rsof feeding, take away. whatis left andg Ave, him freth, 
you-haye made him wantonand playful. 


Very: day morning and evening, on airing, and every other 
von hunting, yet you are not to fweat him, or put bim: 
to pny violent labour, the defign of this week’s. ordtring 
ing we stig him i in wind and breath, sand to. een 

WORE S ae) & ona weet 
take notice Bt ida, that your ‘adie ‘Shang, and: a ads 
now to be ordered after another manner than what they 
¢ before ; ay for. ot the oats mut be well dried, ‘in the 
ey fun, 


ps 


hbo this purpofe, take notice, that tho’ you. mt nye 


> ~ 
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_ fun, and then put into a clean bag and foundly beat with 
 vacflail or cudgel, till you think they are hulled, then take 
‘them out of the bag and winnow them clean, both from 
‘hulls and duft, and give them to your horfe as there is oc. 
eafion, | | i | # 
After the fame manner muft you order your beans, fepa- 
‘rating them from the hulls, which are apt to breed the 
glut, and mutt either be thrown away, OF given among 
chaff, to fome more ordinary horfe. © 
,_ And as for the bread, which was only chipt before, now 
the cruft muft be cut clean off, and be otherwife difpofed 
‘of, it being hard of digeftion, and will be apt to heat and 
-dry the horfe’s body; and befides, you mult make a finer 
ibread than before, as follows. as a 
Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
Het them be ground together, but not too fine, to prevent 
‘teo much bran being in the bread; and drefs one peck of 
ithe meal through a fine range, and knead it up with new 
ale yeaft, and the whites of a dozen new laid eggs, and 
‘bake this in a loaf by itfelf; but drefs the reft of the meal 
through a boulter, and knead it only with ale and yeatt, 
.and ufe it in all other points as the former: the peck loaf 
is to be given the bidet when you fet him, and the other 
-at ordinary times. __ 7 3 a Pe We ns 
_ Having treated of the condition of thofe horfes which 
ae melancholy and low of fiefh, I fhall now fpeak of 
thofe which are brifk and lively : If your horfe be fo, that 
when you lead him out of the ftable he will leap and play 
about you, then you muft not only omit giving him the 
fcouring of fack and diapente, but any other whatfoever,; 
for there 'being no foul humours, nor fuperfluous matter 
deft in his body, for the phyfick to work upon, it will 
prey upon the itrength of his body, and by that means 
sweaken it. : Moose He hG 
_ If your horfe be engaged in a hunting match, you muft 
f{weat him twice this week, but not by hunting him aftes 
ithe hare, but by train-fcents, fince the former on this oc- 
cafion may prove deceitful ; for tho’ the hounds fhould be 
wery fwift, yet the {eent being cold, the dogs will oat 
i often 


4 
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be at a fault, and by that means the horfe will have- 
y fobs: fo that when he comes to rin train-fcents in 
eft, he will. expect eafe for hiswind.  — aie 
erefore lead your train-fcents with adead cat, aver _ 
Se as you are likely to runon, and beft agre¢s _ 
the humour of your horfe, and.alfo chufe the fleete.t 
s you can get, and they will keep your horfe up to the 
tof his {peed. os ee ye 
to the number of train-{cents that you fhould ride 
a time, that is to be ordered according to the match you. 
to run, or sauns toanrvaiet to the ftrength of yourhor{e, , 
bility for performing his heats; for if you labour him: 
nd his ftrength, it will take him off his fpeed, weaken. 
lbs, and daust, his (oittte i i 
fyou give him too little exercife, it will render hia. 
le to be purfive, and full of ill humours, as glut, &e.. 


ncline him to a habit of lazinefs, fo that when he: 
s to be put to labour beyond his ufual rate, he will: 


at fo far may be faid by way of direion, that’ if you 


o run eight train-feents, and the ftrait- courfe, more. 
fs, you are to puthim tofuch fevere-labour, not.above: 


vice inthe whole month’s keeping. 

And if it be in the fir fortnight, it will be the better, 
then he will have a whole fortnight to recover his: 
oth i, 8 and as for his labour in: his laft fort- 


t, let it be proportionate to bis ftrength aad wind,. 


fometimes half his tafk, and then three quarters of it 

Only. obferve, that the laft trial you make in the firft: 
fortnight, be a train-fcent more than your match, for by. 
that means you will find what he is able to do.. ey 
_ If you defign your horfe for a Plate, let himetake his 
eats according to this direGtion, only let him be on<the: 
ace, that he may be acquainted with the ground; and: 


0 their fpeed, but that of your adverfary’s horfe. 


4 t the articles exact 4 only obferve, that as to-the fha rp-. 


# 


grow reftive and fettle, like a jade. 


; for the hounds, you may omit them, as not being tied” 


ut as to the number of heats, let them be accordikg to 


0 ee ee nt 
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- bpirits and encourage him, when he finds he can command 


\ 


nefs of them; they mutt be regulated according to his 
ftrength, and the goodnefs of his wind. | ae 

And when you heat him, provide fome horfes phere 
the ccourfe ‘to run againit him; this will “quicken his 


them at his pleafure. ve | 

_ And here you muft obferve the fame rule, not to give. 
the horfe a bloody heat for ten days or a fortnight, before 
the plate be to run for; ‘and let the latt heat you give him, 
before the day of trial be inall his cloths, and jut fkelp it. 
over, which will make him run the next time the more’ 
vigoroully, when he fhall be ftript naked and feel the cold 
air pierce him, oo, age ce ee ree ee 
_ During this month, and on his “refting days, and after 
his fweats on heating days, (if there be any occafion for 
{weating him) yon muft obferve the fame rules which have 
been given for the frit week of the third fortnight’s keep-’ 
ing, only you muft omit all fcourings but rye-bread and. 
_mafhes, fince your horfe being in fo perfect a fate of body, 
has no need of any, except you thall judge there is occafion, 
and that the horfe proves thirfty, about ei ght or nine’ 


. 


o'clock at night you mutt give him the following julep, to 


cool and quench his thir.) ea haw 
Take two quarts of barley-water, three ounces of fi yrup, 
of violets, twoounces of fyrup of lemons, and having 
mixed them together, give them. the horfe to drink, and | 
if he refufe, place it fo that he may not throw it down, and | 
let it ftand by him all night. Cue Gy ea . 
_ During the laft fortnight you mutt give him dried oats 
that have been hulled by heating, and having wafhed half 
a ftrike of oats in the whites of a dozen or twenty egos, 
ftir them together, and let them lie all night to foak, and’ 
fpread them abroad in the fun the next morning, till they’ 
are as dry as they were at firft, and fo give them to your 


--horfe, and when thefe are fpent, prepare another quantity 
after the fame manner. Ee BE MORN 


_ _Butif you find your horfe inclinable to be coftive, then 
give him oats wathed in two or three whites of ‘eggs and ale 
beaten up together, to cool his body and keep it moift. 

i , Give 


him-not any mafh for the. lati week, only the 
y-water before directed, but let him have. 


ft give it him more fparingly, that he may have time to’. 
that he has eaten, and then, and not before, yousmays 


* 


naintain his firength. 


\ 


dye 


te ‘his Blof! 
a day before he is to ride the match, when you — 


gle him with your cayeffon; and be: fure. that-day, , 
ot till the morning he is led out, to feed him as much « 
Gble, for fuch a day’s labour will require fomething ; 


erefofe in the morning before you are: to lead iont;, 
im a toaft,or two of white bread fteeped in fack,, 
: will ‘invigorate him ; and when you: haye: dane, , 


t if you-are to run for a plate, which'commoniy 1s 

i three o’clock.in the afternoon, then by all means. | 

him outearly in the morning air, that hemay empty 

body, and when he is come in from airing, feed him. 

ith toaits jn fack; coafidering that.-as too much fulnels . 
ong faiting wi IL. canes 


ive him ahs 


fir quarter-to. the full.moon,:oras< 


K. 4 Hide: a 
a j : Cad 
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the full; for thofe colts will be ftronger and hardier of na__ 
ture; whereas “tis obferved in thofe that are covered after » 


the.change, that they will be tender and nice: bat before 
the mare is covered, fhe fhould be taken into the houfe 


about fix weeks, and be well fed with good hay and oats, 
well fifted, to the end the may have ftrength and feed to 
.apeperm the office of generation. "1 


_ As for the manner of covering, fhe mutt be brought out 
into fome broad place, and tied to a poft; then bring out 


_fome ftone jade to dally with her, to provoke her to appe- 
thie ; alter which let the ftallion be led out by two men,. 
and let him leap her in the morning fafting, and when he 


ts difmounting, let a pail of cold water be thrown upon 


her fhape, whick by reafon of the coldnefs will make her. 


Mbrink in, and trafs up her body, whereby fhe is caufed to 


Tetain the feed the better: thentake away the feallion, and 
let the mare be put out of the hearing of the horfe, and let 


_ her neither eat or drink ingfour or five hours after, and 
then give her a math and white water: you #ay lenow if 


fhe flands to her.covering, by her keeping.a good ftomach 


anc her not neighing at the fight of a horfe; fo likewife if 


the dees not ftale often, nor frequently open and fhut her 


Abape 5 or that her belly four days after covering be more 


gaunt, the hairbe more fleck and clofe to her fkin, and the 


like, . Some tfiere are who put the horfe and mare toge- 


_ ther into an empty houfe for three or four nights, and take 


“< 


the horfe away in the morning and feed him well, but the 
mare {paringly, and efpecially they give her but little 
Walenta corr poe Ps “seo iodo ae 
Now as for the ordering the mate after covering, let her 
be kept to the fame diet as before, for three weeks or a 
month, Jeft the feed be impaired before it be formed in the 
wemb ; and let her be kept fweet and clean, without any 
exercife, during three weeks or a month: and in the houfe 


till mid-day, with her feet well pared, and with a thin pair 


Mealinge cn a) 


ef thoeson: take her up again about the latter end of Sep- 


tember, if not before, and keep her to the end of hex 


r y i f { 
OS TORE. a Abit A GN "IE 


I 


; nnd 


icin to mee sin in. eens Bi cases ooar “her. 
indine, then boil two or three handfuls of fennel in: 
ig-water, and put half a pint thereof in as ‘much. 


fourth part of fallad oil, mixed together, and give 
t ukewarm} in her noftrils,. and hold them clofe for a. 
fpace ; or for want thereof, of eS her good green 
at or rye, ‘butthe laft is beft,. an 
let her not eat her clean,. for that i is nts unwholefome | 
will dry up her milk. 
Jhen fhe has foaled and hicked ids foal, milk and 
-e her before the colt fucks, which will both caufe her 
bring down her mills and make it to multiply, and keep 
© that it donotelod ; and in cafe fle becomes dry, boul 
uch milk as you can get from her with 
der, and fpike, and bathe the udder with it: warm, 
it be broken, and the knobs and knots diffelved: her 
now muft be white water, which-is bran put into 
and give her fweet mafhes; and a month after foal 
her Have a: «math ‘with fomis brimftone and faven in 
h will be-a great. prefervation to. the colt; after. 
ch, if fhe be moderately | laboured at plough or harrow, 
| and the ¢olt will be the better, provided the be. 
om raw meats while fhe remains in the ftable, which 
th increaft her milk, and caufe her colt to thrive the 
tter; and care muft be taken not to fuifer the colt to: fuck 
when fhe is hot, let thereby you furfeit the colt, | 
café you aredefirous no mare fhould go barren; in 
month ‘of July, or inthe beginning. of. Angut, getia 
¢ or two that have not been covered that year betore, 
‘enforce them to be horfed; when they fhall be ready 
vered, you muft turn them): with fome other horfe 
you efteem not as your bett horfe, among your. fad 
res, and fo he covering the mare or mares you turned 
him into the ftud, thall.capfe the reft. of them, if 
' them ‘have not conceived at their firft coverings, to 
z  eome 


a. 


r for want thereof, a pint of show eng orvale,.- 


they . are as effectual; - 


he leaves. of - 
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come to that:horfe.again; whereby you.fhall be fure to. 
keep no mare barren all the year, but have a colt of every 
mare, though not of your beft horfe. You may fuffer your - 
horfe to run amongit your mares three weeks or a month; 
but if you turn him into your ftud, putting in no mare 
with him ready to be covered, he will at: his firft entering, 
beat all the mares, and perhaps hurt thofe that had.con-. 
ceived before, and fo do more hurt:than good, . bon 
Some-reckon the. beft recipe to bring a mare in.feafon, 
and make her retain, 1s to give her to eat; for the {pace of - 
eight days before. you bring her to the. horfe, about two. 
quarts of hemp-feed in the morning, and:the fame.at night ; | 
butif fhe refufes. to eat it, mix with it a little bran or - 


oats, or elfe let her faft for-a while: and if the ftallion, 


eats alfo of it, it will contribute much to. generation. . 


It-is a maxim, that a mare fhould never be horfed while | 


‘fhe is bringing up her foal, becaufe the foal to which the is. 
iving fuck, as well as that in. her-belly, will receive pre-— 
judice thereby, and the. mare herfelf will be. alfo fooner. 
fpent; but if you would have. your-mares. covered, let it- 
be feven or eight days after the has foaled, that fhe may 
ave time to cleanfe ; and if it may be conveniently done, , 
do not give her the ftallion till the-defires-him, and alfo in- . 
~greafe, by all means poffible, that paflion, by ftrong feeding, 
For the producing of ‘males, the mare muft be brought - 
jn feafon, and-covered very early in the morning, any day 
‘before the: fourth day of the moon until it be full, but: 
never jn the.increafe: and thus,the will not .fail to »bring 
forth'a male colt oh Aen 
"Mares, befides the many diftempers-they, are liable to. 
jm common.-with horfes, and which willbe found under 
‘their feveral names,, have fome others, peculiar, to their: 
‘kind only, of which we fhall fpeak briefly, and their cure. . 
! if your marts be barren-boil good ftore of the herb agnus. 
in the water the drinks ; or ftamp: a-good handful of leeks. 
with four or five fpoonfuls of wine, to. which put Bene: 
- eantharides, and ftrain them altogether, with a fuficient 
i ; ne . IDE. 


$ 


a 


0 et eg POM OTE mR: 


fame into her nature, with a glifter-pipe made fot _ 
yurpofe ; and at three days end offer the horfe to hers 
‘he covers her, wafh her nature twice together with 
ater, or take a little quantity of nitrum, {fparrows” 
g, and turpentine, wrought together, and made like ae 
ofitory, and-putting that in hernature, it will do. 
rou would have her be fruitful, boil good ftore of mo-" 
ortin the water fhedrinks, Fe an Wibod 


a ae a ei 


e lofes her belly, which thews aconfumption of the: 


nb, ae her a quart of brine to drink, having mug- — 
Petied Ciereige Gs aii es Bay | TS a ree 

through good keeping fhe forf bce her food, give 
for two or three days together, a) ball of butter and: 
uscaftus chopped together.) = uae ad 


} 


be fubject to caft her foal, keep her at grafs very _ 

» and once a ‘week give her a good warm mafh of 

ik, which fecretly knits beyond expectation, 

are to obférve, that mares go with foal eleven _ 

aths and as many days as they are years old; asforin-" . 
; a mare of nitfé years old, will carry her foal eleven: 
hs and nine days; fo that you may fo-order the co-" 

- of yout mares, that their foals may be brought 

th, if you will, at fuch times:as there: is abundance of ; 


ge “See Sratirow and Cour. UC Se EN 
Adit 4 em 


Of Svattions, | 


Stallion is an ungelt horfe, defigned for the covering: 


es, ‘in order to propagate the fpecies: aud when his: a 
are taken away, fe he is gelt,-is called a geld~ 
Vow in the chufing ftone-horfes, or ftallions for mares,: — 
ught to take great care that they neither have moon- 
s,. watery-eyes, blood-fhotten-eyes, fplents, {pavins,y 
9s, nor, if poflible, any ‘natural imperfections of any 
d whatfoever; for if they have, their colts will take: . 
emedivary frony their parenté., i014 awn 8 Pou 
t let them be the beft, ableft, higheft-fpinited, fair 
ed and fineit fhaped;, and a perion fhould inform. 
ite : ee aan tell 


i, 
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- himfelf of all natural defects in them, of which none. are 
ree. ig ‘ ; i 

As for his age,-he ought not to be younger, to.cover a 
mare, than four years old, from which time forward he will 
beget colts till twenty, — : | . | 

_ Let the ftallion be fo high fed, as.to be full of luft and 
vigour, and then brought to the place where. the mares 
are; take off his hinder thoes, and let him cover a mare 
in hand twice or thrice, to keep him fober; then pull of his 
bridle, and turn him loofe to the rei of the mares, which 
muft be in a convenient clofe, with ftrong fences and good 
food, and there leave him till -he has covered them all, fo 
_ that they will take horfe no moie; by which time his 
_ Courage will be pretty well cooled, © 

' Ten or twelve mares are enough fer one horfe im the 
fame year; it will be, alfo neceflary to have fome little 
fhed or hovel in the field, to which he may retreat to de~ 
fend him from the rain, fun, and wind, which are very 
weakening to a horfe: let there be likewife be a rack and 
a manger to feed him in, during his covering-times. and it: 
_ would not be amifs if one were to watch him during that: 

time, for fear of any accident, and. the better to know how. 

_ Often he coverseach mat@y 
_ ‘When he has done his:duty, take him eway from the 
mares, and remove them into fome frefh pafture. 

Take notice that when you would have mares covered, 
either in hand or otherwife, that both the ftallion and 
mare ought to have the fame feeding, viz. if the horfe be 
at hay and oats, which are commonly called hard meats, 
the mare fhould be alfo at hard meat, otherwife fhe will 
‘pevbdfo Gtto holds) 56444909) sae pecare 

- In the like manner,. if the ftallion be at grafs, you muft 
alfo put the mare to grafs. , | ' ie, 

- 'Thofe mares which are in middling cafe, conceive the 

moft eafily ; whereas thofe that are very fat, hold with 

great difficulty ; thofe of them that are hot and in feafon, — 
retain a great deal better; their heat exciting the ftallion, 
who, on his part, performs. the action with greater vigour 
and ardour. ‘ede i op 
n 


x 
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y the more certainly hold, let the ftallion and the mare 
fo placed in the ftable, that they may fee each other, : 
eping them fo for fome time, which will animate them 
th, and then they will hardly fail to generate. | 
For the ordering of a ftallion, fome give the 
PechOrig Fee PVE ane 2 ‘ 
eed the ftallion, for three months at leaft, before he 
0 cover, with good oats, peafe, or beans, or with 
bread, and a little hay, but 2 good deal of wheat 
aw, carrying him twice a day out to water, walking 
m up and down for an hour after he has drank, but 
thout making him fweat, 
If the ftallion be not thus brought into wind before he 
overs, he will be in danger of becoming purfey, and 
oken winded: and if he be not well fed, he will not 
Able to perform his tafk, or at beft the colts would be 
t pitiful and weak ones; and though you fhould take 
ienishre cre him, yet you will take him in again 
"wea ‘ Agi av * 
You put him to many mares, he will not ferve you fo 
g> but his mane and tail will fall away by reafon of po 
erty, and it will be a difficult matter to lis hits te a 
90d condition of body, againft the year following. ‘ 
de ought to have mares ‘according to his ftrength, as 
elve or fifteen, or at moft not above twenty. 


7 eT FS. a RL ES. | 
A. S to the fituation of a ftable, it fhould be in a goo 
_& air, and upon hard, firm, and dry ground, that in the 
nter the horfe may come and go clean in and out; and 
f it may be, it will be bef ifit be fituated uponan afcent, 
at the urine, foul water, or any wet, may be conveyed 
ay by trenches or finks cut out for that purpofe. ie 
y no means let there be any hen-rooftts, hog-fties, or 
fes of eafement, or any other filthy fmells near it, for 
n-dung or feathers fwallowed, oftentimes prove gue 
: re: | . 


‘And when you cover a mare in hand, in order that fhe _ 


following r 
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and the ill air of a jakes fometimes caufes blindnefs ; and 
the {mel]l of {wine is apt to breed the farcin; and there is 
“no animal that delights more in cleanlinefs, nor is more 
offended at unwholefome favoursthan ahorfe. 
Brick is better for building {tables than ftone, the latter 
being fubje& to fweating in wet weather, and the dampnefs 
and-moifture caufes rheumsand catarrhs. : : 
_ Let the. walls be of a,good convenient thicknefs, at leaft 
a brick and a half or two brick thick, both for the fake of 
-fafety and warmth in winter, and to defend him from being 
annoyed with the heat in fummer, which would hinder his 
‘Gigettinig bis faody moe ead ac oc #) toe 
{t will be proper to have windows both on the eaft and 
on the north fides, that he may have the benefit of the north 
air in fummer, and of the morning fun from the eaft in the 


SUANTETS eS SPR ee) oii be ae at 
"Let the windows be glazed, and if they be fafhed it will 

notonly be the handfomer, but will be more convenient to 
et air in at pleafure;, and let therebe clofe wooden fhut- 
‘ters, that you may darken the ftable in the middle of the 
day, which will incline the-horfe to take his:reft as. well in 
the day as in thesnight. e oe Gt 


"That, part of the floor on which, the horfe is to ftand 
fhould be made of oaken planks, for they will be both 
eafier and warmer for the horfe to lie upon than ftones ; 
and be fure to. lay them level, for if they arelaid higher 
before than behind, (as they generally are in Inns and 
‘Horfe-courfer’s ftables;*that»their horfes may ‘appear to 
more advantage -in ftature}. his hinder legs will fwell, and 
he never can lie eafily, becaufe ‘his hinder parts will be 
fill flipping down, we oietd 
Lay the planks crofs-ways, and not Jength-ways, and 
fink a good trench underneath them, which may receive 
the urine through the holes bored in the planks, and convey 
it into fome common receptacle. . fos? mets ogee 
~ Raife the ground behind jhim even with. the planks, 


wl oged 


thatshe may continually fland upon a level, and Jet the 
floor behind him be payed with {mall pebble 5 and be dure 


he aa N 


SR ABS wim “vog 


what's part is the ftable where the racks. ftand be bias 
footed. 2" Ry 
lace pial at eid fide éf tide ‘Ratko et haher: to 

ough, which fhould have a light wooden logger at 
bottom of i it, to.poife it perpendicularly, but not. fo. 
ry as to tire the horfe, ¢ or Hiv hinder hte from ey 


vars 


yme needed a reer be haclebl atte’ ini-the wain-* - 
partition, rather than ‘a fixt manger, for him to eat 
corn out of, which’ may be taken out to cleanfe” at + 
bil 
ome again in difapprove of ite: way of feeding, thinking? 
a -fpoil his-chelt, and that his blowing upon his’ hay, 

ll make it naufeous to his’p late bat’ others again hae 
r, that as to the {poiling of his cheft, it rather ftrength- 

it and makes it firm; whereas on the contrarr, “the” 
, of his head up high to the rack, will make hin 

cr rage fed.” Bat thé” way beforé-mientionéd he W: a 
asthe lies, which will be for his eafe. And as to ia , 
that may be given him by-fmail quantities at a time’y’ 
here will be this advantage in receiving: his hay‘oa the 
nd, the prone pofture will cleanfe “his head’ from” 
m or pofe, which he may happen by any ways to have. , 
ten, and induce him to fneeze and. throw out all man- 
rof watery humours. thatamay annoyihishead 
f you have ftable room enough you may make partie. 

, and “at! the head, towards the manger, ’ ‘board. them 
hat height that. one horfe may ‘not molett or fmell to~ 
ther, allowing: each horfe room bint oby to’ tanh about 
lie down at pleafures | 


room | to lie i ins in on OF a es or “the ficknefs of 
Behind the falls sry es énade! a range of Sele, ae 

¥s to. hang up faddles, bridles, &c. and iagilens read other 
nfils, pots forcointments, &e. > 

et the floor over the ftable be cieled, wiedice you : 
ke it a granary, ora todging room for your groom, | 
tat no duit mer fall from it upon tes hordesys hho. 
} hel ae ne 


One of :the ftalls may be nated convenient fot you's 


a 
> 
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“There are alfo other requifites, as a dung-yard, a. pump, 
a,conduit ; and if fome pond or running water were near, 
at were better. : 


 Courfing awith Grey Hounns, | oe 
+r a recreation in great efteem with many gentlemen. 
& It affords greater pleature than hunting in fome refpeéts. 
Ass firft, becaufe it is fooner énded. Secondly, it does 
not require fo much toil. . Thirdly, the game for the moft | 
part always in fight. Fourthly, in regard to the delicate 
qualities and fhape of the greyhound. __ a 
'. ‘There are three feveral courfes with greyhounds, viz, at - 
the deer, at the hare, and at the fox. eS, 
For the deer there are two forts of courfes, the one in 
the paddock, and the other either in the foreft or pur- 
Hes pia er 
For the paddock, there myft be the greyhound, and 
the. terrier, which is a kind of mungrel greyhound, whofe 
‘bufinefs is to drive away the deer before the greyhounds 
are flipt, “and moft ofually a brace or leath are let flip ; 
feldom more than two braces. - ua ; 


~ 


Hare-Huntine. 


TP HE bet way in this, is to go and find out one fitting, 
. which is eafily done by walking crofs the lands, ei- 
ther flubble, fallow or corn, and cafting your eye up and 
down ; for in the fummer feafon they frequent fuch places 
for fear of ticks, which are common’in woods; alfo the 
rain and the fall of the leaf offend them. See al 
"The reft of the year you muft beat up and down with 
poles to ftart them out of their forms and retreats, and fome 


hares will not ftir, until they are almoft touched, andit - © ¢* 


is a certain fign that fuch hares will make an excellent _ 
courfe, ‘ | ‘ 
KE 


a 


“Hare-Hunrine,. 


‘s 


aT 


a hare fit near any clofe or covert, and have her head 
ards the fame with a fair field behind her, you may 


de with as much. company as you have between her and 


- her courfe towards the champaign, for fhe feldom 
the fame way that her head is, when fhe fits in her’ 
na hare is firft ftarted, you give her ground or law,. 
is commonly twelvefcore yards or more, according 
the ground where fhe fits, or elfe you loofe much of 
x fport, by putting an end toit too foon; and “it is 
pleafant to fee the turnings and windings, that the hare 
[make to fave herfelf, which fometimes proves effectual 


There are four forts of hares; fome live in the moun- 
ins, fome in the fields, fome in marshes, fome every 
nere, without any certain place of abode, The moan- 
1ares are the fwifteit, the field hares are not fo nimble, 
hofe of the marhhes are the flowett ; but the wandering 
$s are moft dangerous to follow, for they are fo can- 
g in the ways and mazes of the fields, Tunning up the 
lis and rocks, becaufe by cuftom they know a nearer 
ay, with other tricks, to the confufion of the dogs, and 
{couragement of the hunters. eee, ata ed 
_ The hares of the mountains often exercife themfelves: 
he vallies and plains, and through practice grow ac- 
ted with the neareft ways to their forms, or conftant: 
ces of abode; fo that when at any time they are hunted 
the fields, fuch is their fubtil dodging, that they will: 
ily with the huntfman till they feem to be almoft taken,. 
id then ona fudden take the neareft way to the mountains, 
| fo take fan@tuary in the inacceflible places, to which. 
acer dogs nor horfes can or dare afcend. = ti 
dares which frequent bufhes and brakes _ are not able 


© endure labour, nor are very {wift, becaufe of the Dain: . 


feet, growing fat by means of idlenefs, aad not ufing. 
errs to eadme ae bake 
‘The field hare being leaner of body, and oftener chafed, 
more difficultly taken, “4 reafon of her fingular agility 3 

| o oo ae | to 


( 


overt before fhe is put up, and then fhe is likely to: ° 


Te ee ee 


AN 


» 
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-. fer when fhe begins her courfe, fhe bounds up from the 
ground as if fhe flew, afterwards pafies thicket all bram- 
bles, over thick bufhes and hedges, with all expedition; » 
and.if fhe cometh into deep grafs or corn, fhe eafily de- 

. livers herfelf and flides through it, always holding up one 
ear, and bending’: RU pRaltine: to be the moderator of 
iG seen eh TCE pe ree ae A ee 

Neither is fhe fo. improvident and prodigal of her 
ftrength, as to fpend ‘it all in-onc courfe, but the hag regard 

to the force of her purfuer, who if he be flow’and flugoith, 
fae is not profufe of her ftrength, nov ufes her utmoft 
fwiftnefs, but only advances gently before ‘the dogs, yet 
fafely from their clutches, referving her greateft ftrength 

for the time of eteateft neceifity, knowing the canou t-run 
the dogs at her pleafure, and therefore will not ftrain her- 
FRG ROH than Hes trreed st AO te OCT rE 

\ Bit if the Be purfued by a’dog that is fwifter than the 

_ reft, then fhe puts on with all the force fhe can, and_ hay- 
wie once left the hunters and dogs a great way behind her, 
fhe makes to fome little hill, or rifing ground, where fhe 
raifes herfelf upon her hinder legs, that thereby fhe may 


_ Obferve how fat off, or how near her purfuers are. 


¥ qs 


Sh ih 


. oT he younger hares, by reafon of their weak limbs, tread. 
heavier on the carth than'the oldér, and therefore leave the 
reser [cent Denia them.” Lies a 


ity Fa 
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Ata year old’ they ran very fwiftly, and their {cent is 
firenger m the woods than in the ‘plain fields ; and if they 


eM 


He down on ‘the earth fas they love to do) in fed fallow 
grounds, they are eafily defcried 


- Their footfteps 


in Winter aré more apparent than in fum- 

“mer; becatfe as the nights até longer, they travel farther ; 
neither do they {cent in‘wintet mornings fo foonas it isday, 
till the froftis a little thawed: but éfpecially their foot- 
:  fteps are uncertain at the fuii of the moon, for then they 
feap and play ‘together, {cattering or putting out their 
{cent or favour; and in the fpring time alfo, when they do 7 
engender, they confouad one another's footiteps by multi- 


ae 


Hares 
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res and rabbits are mifchievous to nurferies and new- 
anted orchards, by peeling off the bark of the plants ; 
the prevention of which fome bind ropes about the 

to a fufficient height; fome daub them with tar, 
ch being of itfelf hurtful to young plants, the mifchief 
revented*by mixing with it any kind of. greafe, and 


| brafh or little broom, daub over the ftem of the 
high as a hare or rabbit can reach; do this in No- 
r, and it will fecure the trees for that whole year, 


ick tempered with water, has been often applied with 


pod fuccefs ; or the white wath made ufe of by plaifterers 
hiting howfes, done onee a year over the trees with 


mals. .- 


row ‘fat before others of their kind. — | 


ches her ears and fcut, and runs not very fait at firft, 


an infallible in that fhe is old and cratty. 
‘hey gQ to buck 


, it over a fire, fo as both may incorporate; then. 


g in the winter time only in which they feed upon — 


ofome thin fluff out of a houfe of office, or the 


ufh, will preferve them from hares, deers, and other | 


As for fuch ‘hares as are bred in warrens, the warreners > 
-a crafty device to fatten them, which has been found — 
xperience to be effeGtual ; and that is, by putting wax - 
their ears to make them deaf, and then turning them 
the place where they arc to feed, where, being freed - 
the fear of houndsy and for:want of hearing, they 


ten-paths ; again when fhe rifes out of her form, if fhe - 


| commonly in J anuary, Febrnary..and . 
Miarch, and fometimes. all ‘the warm months ; foinetimes | 
eking the buck at feven or eight miles diftant from » 
place they ufually fit at, following the Highways; - 


é - 
x 
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To diftinguith a male hare from the female, you may 
know hinvas you hunt him into his form, by his beating the 
hard highw:ys: he alfo feeds farther out in the plains,'and 
makes his doublings and croflimgs much wider, and of 
greater compafs than the female doth; whereas the female 
will keep clofe by fome covert fide, turning and winding 
ia the bofhes like aconey; and if fhe goes to relief in the 
corm fields, fhe feldom croffes over the furrow, but follows 
“them along, ftaying upon the thickeit tufts of corn to 
ER ee 5 PELE Gey DEG e Ke eh t 

You may likewife know a buck at his rifing out of his 
form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon the whit- 
wth; and his fhoulders,.before he rifes, will be. redder 

than the doe’s, having fome loofe long hairs growing on 
them. i ae pss 
‘ . Again, his head is fhorter and better truffed, his hairs 


aout his lips longer, and his ears fhorter and more prey : 
the hair upon the female’s chin are of a blackith grey, 
_ And befides, when hounds hunt a female hare, the will 
ufe more crofing and doubling, feldom making out ends 
ways before the hounds: whereas the male aé?s contrarily, 
for having once made a turn or two about his form, then 
farewel hounds, for he will frequently lead them five or 
fix miles before ever he will turn his head. _ | 
_ When you fee that your hounds haye found where a 
_ hare hath paffed to relief upon the highway fide, and hath 
much doubled and croffed upon dry places, and never 
mach broken out nortelieved in the corn, it is a fign fhe 
is but lately come thither, and “then commonly fhe will 
flay upon fome high place to look about her, and to chufe 
- outa place to form in, which fhe-will be loth to part 
ot MEU) Ee te en ee ene ae 
| The craft and fubsilipgifa Hare. ~ 
As of all chafes the hare makes the greateft paftime and 
pleafure, fo it is a great delight and fatisfation to fee the 
craft of this fmall animal for. her felf-prefervation, _ 
And the better'to underftand thém, confider what wea- 
ther it js; ifit is rainy, then the hare will hold the high- 
ayes ict a 


will perceive whether fhe returned as aforefaid, which’ 
fhe do, he muft halloo in the hounds,. and call them 


e counter fhe came fir. 


‘The next thing that is to be obferved, is the place where 
he hare fits, and upon what wind the makes her form, 
ther upon the north or fouth wind; the will not will- 
gly run into the wind, bat run up on a fide, or down, 
the wind; but if fhe form in the water, it is a fign the is 

land meafled: if you hunt fuch a one, have a fpecial 


_| Some hares have been fo crafty, that as foon : 
heard the found of the horn, they would inftantly ftart out 
of their form, though it was the diftance ofa quarter of a 
mile, ‘and go and fwim in fome pool, and reft upon fome 
tufh bed in the midft of it, and would not ftir from thence, 
till they have heard the horn again, and then have flarted 
‘out again, fwimming to land, and have ftood up before the 
hounds four hours before they could kill them, {wimming, 
and uting all fubtilties and croffings inthe water. 
. Nay, fuch is thenatural craft and fubtilty of.a hare, that 
ometimes after fhe has been hunted three hours, fhe will 
Rart a frefh hare, and fquat into the fame form, 
»Others having been hunted a confiderable time, will 
ereep under the door of a fheep cote, and there hide them- 
felyes among the fheep, or when they have been hard hunt-: 


‘a 


thes, fhe will make all her croflings, doublings. &c,, 


means be gotten out from among them, till the hounds are 
coupled up and the theep driven into their pens, 
cr | it Tl Some 


8 
tae 


ack, and that prefently, that the hounds may not think it 


ard all the day to the brook-fdes, for.there, and near 


s they have, 


» will run in among a flock of fheep, and will by no 


\ 


* 
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' Some of them (and that feems fomewhat ftrange) will 
take the ground like a coney, and that is called going to. : 
Ce Va 7 Be al Wa 
Some hares will go up on one fide of: the hedge and 
come down the other, the thicknefs of: the hedge being 
the only dittance between'the courfes. . eee 
A hare that has been forely hunted, has got upon a> 
© quick-fet hedge, and ran a-good way upon the top there- 
of,.and ther leaped off upon the ground. — ae 
And they will frequently betake themfelves to firz- 
Bufhes, and will leap from the one to the other, whereby 
the hounds are frequently in default. | 
--Some affirm that a hare, after fhe has’ been hunted two: 
hours or more, has atlength, to fave herfelf, got upon an 
old wall, fix: feet high from the ground, and hid herfeif 
in a hole that was made for {caffolding; and that-fome hares: 
have fwamr over the rivers Trent and Severn. 
A hare is fuppofed hot ‘to live-above fever years at the - 
-moft, efpecially the bucks, and if a buck and a doe fhall- 
keep one quarter together, they wilknever fuffer any ftrange: 
hare to fit with him; and therefore it is faid by way ot. 
jroverb, ** the more you hunt, the more hares you fhall 
have ;” becaufe when you have killed one hare, another will: 
come and poffefs his form. . — BAN ie eee, 
 Ahare hath a greater fcent, and is more eagerly hunt-:. 
ed by the hounds, when fhe feeds and relieves upon green - 
cern, than at any other time in-the year; and yet there 
“are fome hares that naturally give a.greater fcent. thgn 
others, as the large wood hares, and fuch as are foul and» 
mieafled Keepitrg near. to the waters: but the fmall red hare, — 
which is not much bigger than a coney, is neither - Of -fo 
ftrong a {cent, nor fo eagerly hunted. eRe: | 
Thefemales are more crafty and politic than the males, 
they double, and turn fhorter than they, which is unplea- 
fant to the hounds’; for it’is troublefome to them to turn . 
fo often, delighting more in an end-way chace, runnin 


with all ‘their force : for thofe hares which double and — 


- crofs fo often, it is requifite at default, to caft the greater — 
compafs about, when you beat to make it out: for fo ae . 
ge ae will. | 


UR a Ree EG a oe ET 
iihfind all her fabtilties, and yet need not ftick upon any 
them, but tily where “fhe went on forward: ‘by: this 

ns’ you will “abate ‘her force, ‘and compel her to need 


F 


ling arid ceoting, TCH Fh : ae 


How to enter Hounds toa Harte 


Huntfman_ be fure, in the. firft.place_ to make 


ey 
eae 


e 


verfeent, looking narrowly on the ground. 


"There are other places wherein a hound can find no 
cent; and'that is, 1h fat and “rotten ground, which fick. 
Rig eRe oem Cart. OE etre Be ae a eee Ce Od ae 
o the fect of the hare, and this is called carrying, and fo 
Pr ie Re Pty mh a eee ks ie eR BATES CEE Ae eT 

bf confequenee fhe leaves no feeat behind hers 
“There are clfo certain months in the year in which 
ind cah find no feent, and that isin the fpring‘time,. 
éafon of the’ fragrant feent of flowers, and the like, 
ae } oy PAN Bu: 4 


a ig 
R. 


Phew ae. : y ¥ 


& 


¢ 
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But avoid hunting in hard frofty weather as much as you 

can, for that will be apt to furbate or founder your 

hounds, and caufe them to lofe their claws; befides, at 

that time a hare runs better than at other times, ‘the foles 

of her feet being hairy, AV OE 

, What time of the year is bef for Ha RE hunting; bow to flad 


her, flart her, and chafe her. 
dhe beft time to begin hare hunting, is about the middle 
of September, and to end towards thelatter end of February, 
left you deftroy the early brood of leverets. _ is 
And befides, when the winter comes on, the moiftnefs 
and coolnefs of the earth increafes, which is agreeable to 
“the nature of the hounds, and. very acceptable, they not. 
~ liking extremes either of hot or cold weather. ee 
_ Thofe hounds that are two. years old and upwards, may 
__-be exercifed three times a wee! 3 and the hunting fo often 
will do them. good, provided they be well fed; and they 
may be kept the greateft part of the day, both to try their 
ftoutnefs, and to make them ftout. : eee 
_ If any hound fhall have found the trail of a hare, when 
fhe hath relieved that ni ht, the huntfman ought not to 
be too hafty, but let + pins make it themfelves; and 
_ When he perceives that they begin to draw in together, 
and to callon frethly, then he-ought to encourage them, 
efpecially that hound which hunteth beft, frequently call- 
ing him by his name. mt ay, | 
Hlere you may take notice, that a hare leaveth better 
{cent when the goes to relief than when fhe goeth towards. 
her form; for when fhe relieves in the field, fhe coucheth 
her body low upon the ground, afling often over one piece. 
of ground, to find where the bett food lies, and thus leaveth, 
the beft feent, crofling alfo fometimes ; befides, when fhe 
goes tosher form fhe commonly takes the highways, doub- 
ling, crofling, and leaping as lightly as fhe can; in which 
place, the hounds can have no fcent by reafon of the luft, 
&c, and yet they will {quat by the fides of highways, and 
therefore let the huntfman beat very well the fides of thofe. 


highwavs. 
il Now. 


4 


HAR eH UNTING. — 1a REQ: 


ow having found where a hare hath relieved in fome. 
ure or.corn-field, you muft then confider the feafon of 

ar, and what weather it is; forif it be in the {pring 
t fummer, a hare will not then fit in bufhes, becaufe : 
are frequently infefted with pifmires, fhakes and ‘ad- 
35 bet will fit in corn-fields and open places, — Veg 
In the winter-time, they fit near towns and villages, in - 
ts of thorns and brambles, efpecially when the wind is _ 
herly or foutherly. re ERROR MOET a8 
ording to the feafon and nature of the place where ~ 
re is accuftomed to fit, there beat with your hounds, . 
rt her; which is much better fport than trailing of © 
m her relief to herform. a 
iter the hare has been ftarted, and is on foot, then flep — 

€ you faw her pafs, and halloo in your hounds, 

h Me 


foftly at firtt, making not too much noife either with — 
n Or voiees for at the firft, hounds are apt to overfhoot | 


be your dire&tion for the whole. day ; for all the . 
ublings that fhe fhall “make afterwards will be like the © 
er, and according to the polices that you fhall fee her _ 
, and the place where you hunt, you muft inake your . 
pafles great or little, long or fhort, to help the defaults, — 
s feecking the moifteft and moft commodious places 


conclude ; thofe who delight in hunting the fare, 
rife early, left they be deprived of the feent of her 


at it will not remain fo long, but-ffiddenly in 2 manner 
ery hour variitheth away, oe eis eae 


The 
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Ti be lace wiirodts in eau ing the Hare. 


I. “That he ‘that is chofen Fe ewterer, or ‘that. lets loofe the, 
gteyhounds,” fhall receive. the greyhounds, matched. to run. 
together into his leafh as foon as he comes into. the. field, | 


and follow next to the hare- finder, or he. who is.to, ftart the 


hare’ until he come .unto ‘the form, and no horfeman, Or: 


footman is to go before, or on any fide but sauaadent behind, 

for the fpace of about forty-yards,.°.... snibh m994 
2. You. ought to courfe a: hare with no more. sand : a 

brace of greyhounds... et aeeonich 


i ior 


3. The hare-finder ought t frye give. ‘the vibe! three on : 


betore he puts. aa from les lame ie fea. ie the end the. 


; the Sob pe 
; her. renal 


a "That 43 a fay 9 Fon turn, 
neither cote, flip, alee he wins the wagerni; doc8 
6. UE one dog ives the firlt 
the ak “he: that Os a the are , thall, win the wager. | 


; if i be ee there i. | 


turn, and the, other bears ue 


A £0. by, 9.0L - bearing the hare, is- accounted Sanive- ee 


ite to ‘two turns. 
if ate | neither dog. turn ‘the hare, he ‘that Teads lat to the 
covert Wing. =)... iw eG 
. Tf one dog” ‘turn. ‘the ‘hare, feives rth i depot ath 
her ‘again, ae as much as a. idesk and. a cote is efteemed 
two rUrhse, 
10s ‘If. all the courfe. te eavaly he. ‘that pen the ‘hare 


fhall WIN 5. ; and ‘if he be not born, ‘the courfe fhall be ad-° ! 


| judged dead. 
ri. Ifa dog ‘talee fall in his ‘courfe, ‘and ut natasts his 
part, he may challenge the advange of a turn-more pe 


he 


he’ gave. ,_ 
Be If a dog. turn, his ‘hare, * ferve. Went cand: give 
divers cotes, and, yet in. a pe ftand fill i in, the field, the —, 


other dog... af. he, a 


home tothe coverts, although he 
gives no turn, fha 1 ay 


ee € adjudged to win ia the wager, 


bee iy NS eae 


Coursine to 'Fox.t'> gar 79 


13. If by misfortune, a dog be sid dver in his courfe Bt 
courfe is void, and to fay the truth, he that didthe © 
chief ought to make reparation forthe damage. st” 
- Ifa dog give the firft and laft turn, and there be no 
r advantage betwixt them, he that gives the odd turn 
win, °° | ae zh ay ee 
- A cote ts when'the greyhound goeth end-ways. by oa. 
Be uow, and gives the hare atarns 7 4 8) Ue ae 
16. A cote ferves’ for two turns, and two trippings or 
rkins for a cote; and if fhe turneth not quite about fhe 
nly wrencheth. ; : ee a ae 
‘17. If there be no cotes given between a brace of prey- 
ounds but that one of'them ferves the other atturning: © 
en he that gives the hare moft turns wins the wager : and 
if one gives as many turns as the other, then he that bear- “ 
fine are Witte 'the waoer 9 ee ie 
18. Sometimes the hare doth not turn but wrench; fo¢ 
fhe is not properly faid to turn, except fhe:turn asitwere 
ound, and two wrenches ftand fora turn.’ e ye 
19. He that comes in firftto the death ofthehare, takes 
if up, and faves her from breaking, cherifheth the dogs, 
tl cleanfes. their mouths from the wool, is adjudged to 
have the hare for his pains. © | eae st 
20, Thofe that are judges of the leafh, muft-give their | 
jodgment prefently before they depart out of the field. 


Courfing the Tr OX: . sl beh oe 


(yy courfing’a fox, no other art is required than fland- 

‘& ing clofe, and oma clear wind on the outfide of fome* 
grove, where you are to expect his coming out, and then 

give him head enough, otherwife he will turn back to the 
covert: for the floweft greyhound will be fwift enough to eo! 
ertake him ; and all the hazard of this courfe is the {poil-. | 
g your dog by the fox, which oftentimes happens: and’ 
r this reafon, you fhould not run any that are worth 
uch at this chafe: but fuch that are hard bitten dogs that 
pi icize Woy things OT Bi a 


vi 


Mam 


ewe ol ey 


~# 


‘“ 


" 


‘ r 


_ bragged and with cub, for then fhe will lie near ‘her bur- 


a. 
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7 Fox Huntine. ; ae. 


‘The fhapeand proportion of this beaft is fo well known, 
being fo common, that it is needlefs to defcribe him. 

_ His nature is in many refpects like that of a wolf,- for 
they ,bring as many cubs at a litter the one _as the other ; 
but in this they differ, the fox littering deep under the 
ground, but the wolf doth not. 


A bitch fox.1s very difficult to be taken when fhe is 
row, into which fhe runs, upon hearing the leaft noife: 
and indeed at any time lit is fomewhat difficult; for the 
fox (and fo the wolf) is.a-very fubtlecreature. — > 

Fox-hunting is a very pleafant exercife, for by reafon 
of his ftrong,. hot fcent, he makes an excellent cry ; and as 
this fcent is hotteft at hand, fo it dies the fooneft.. | 

And befides, he never flies far before the hounds, truft- 
ing not to his legs, ftrength, or champagne grounds, but 
itrongeft coverts. When he can no longer ftand before the = 
ground, he then taketh earth, and muft be dug out. 

, If greyhounds courfe him on a plain, his lait refuge is 
to pifs on his tail, and flap it in their.faces as they come 
near him; and fometimes {quirting his thicker excrements 
upon them, to make them give over the courfe of pur- 


Seat cM ; : : 
When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and feeking fora 
dog, fhe cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the howl- 


ing of a mad dqg, and in the fame manner fhe cries when 


‘he mifles any of her cubs; but never makes any cry at 
all when fhe is killing, but defends herfelf to the laft 
galp.- | : | 


~ A fox will prey upon any thing he can overcome, and ~ 


~ will feed upon any fort of carrion: but their dainties, and 


and gins. 


the food they moit delight in is poultry. 

‘They are very injurious and deftructive to coney-war- 
rens, and will fometimes kill hares by deceit and fubtilty., 
but not by fwift running. ee | Y 
_ Thefox is taken with hounds, greyhounds, terriers, nets, 


For 


(hy owe eRe Pee) oO eas 


For HuntTince above ground 


‘To hunt‘a fox with hounds, you muft draw about | 
oves, thickets, and buthes, near villages: for in fod 
laces he lurks to prey upon poultry, &c, but ifiyou.cat °°) 
find one, it will be neceflary to ftop up his earth the night ‘ 
fore you intend to hunt, and that about midnight, for: : 
en he goes out to prey ; and this muft be done by laying 4 
wo white fticks acrofs im his way, which will make himy 
magine it to be fome gin or trap {aid for him, or elfe they iM 
be ftopped up clofe with black thorns and earth to- 
Rech e H r a 
* The beft hunting a fox above ground, is in Januaryy =. 
February, and March, for then you fhallbeft fee your 
unds hunting, and beft find his earthing; and betides, ie 
thofe times the fox’s fkin is beft in feafons ee 
Again, the hounds hunt the fox bett in the coldeft wea- 
her, becaufe he leaveth # very ftrong feent behind him; 
yet in cold weather it chills fafteft. | a 
-. At firft only caft off your fare finders, and as the drag ; 
mends, fo add more as you dare truft aheah ; avoid cafting 
too many hounds at once, becaufe woods and coverts 
are full of fundry chaces, and fo you may engage them in 
too many at one time. : he i 
Let fuch as you caft off at firft be old ftaunch hounds 
which are fure, and if you hear fuch a hound call on mer- 
rily, you may caft off fome others to him, and when they 
run it on the full cry, caft off the reft, and thus you fhall 
eompleat your paftime. : he | 
Fhe words af comfort are the fame which are ufed in 
other chafes, attended with the fame hallooings, and other 
meremonies. 5. i ' ee 
The hounds fhould be left to hill the fox themfelves, 
and to worry and tear him as muchas they pleafe: fome 
hounds will eat him with eagernefs. ier br 1 
When he is dead, hang him at the end of a pike-ftaff, ! 
and halloo in all your hounds to bay. him ;. but reward He 
them not with any thing belonging tothe fox; forit is 


= 


‘hot good, neither will the hounds in common. eat its i 
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OfH UNTING @ Fox guiler ground. 


{fin cafe a fox does fo far efcape as to earth, country. 
men mu be got together with thovels, fpades, mattocks, 
pickaxes, &c. to dig him oat, if they think the earth not 
100 great. tes LANG Mie 

(hey make their earths as near ‘as ‘they can: in ground 
that is hard te dig, as in clay, ftoney ground, or ainone ft 
te reots of trees ;. and-their earths have commonly but onc 
hole; and that is ftraight a long way in before you come 
at their couch, es. 

- Sometimes craftily they take. pouleffion of a badger’s 
old burrow, which hath a variety of chambers, holes and 
adgles. | : nee aha 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox: the 
huntiman mug be provided with one or two terriers to put 
into the earth after him, that is to fix him,in an angle 3 
for the earth often contifts of many angles: the ufe of the 
terrier is to know where he hes, for as foon as he &nds him 
he continues baying or barking, fo that which way. the. 

* noife is heard that Way dle to Him.) hao 

| \However, I thatl Rete add, that in the firft place you 
mail have fuchas are able to dig, fo your terriers mutt be 
garnithed with bells. hung in collars, to make the fox. bolt 

' the fooner; befides, the collars will be fome defence to 
the terriers, ce +4 ‘ 

‘The infruments to dig withal are thefe ; 2 fharp point- 
ed {pade, which ferves to begin the trench, where the 

round is hardeft, as-broader tools will not fo well enter ; 
the round hollowed {pade, which is ufeful to dig among 
Toots, having very fharp edges; the broad flat fpade to die 
withal, when the trench has been pretty well opened, and 
the ground fofter ; mattocks and pickaxes to dig in hard 
ground, where a fpade will do but little fervice; the coal 
rake to cleanfe the hole, and to keep it from flopping up ; 
clamps, wherewith you may take either fox or badger out 
alive, to make {port with afterwards, - , 


’ | pak ee And 


~ 


: % a an ey 
And it would be very convenient to have a pail of water _ 
refrefh your terriers with, after they are come ont of the - 
to take breath. oy 


Oe 


\ 


on 


Or TO Grae ho as ve 
'S there is no country in the world where there is not 
plenty of dogs, fo no animals can boaft of a greater 
ys both in kind, and fhape ; fome being for buck, 
for bear, bull, boar, and fome for hare, coney and 
dee-hog, while others are for other ufes, according to } 
sir various natures, properties and ‘kinds: neither are, ° * 7 
.ufes and kinds of them fo general, but their bringing, = 
salfo as eafy, there being no great regard to be had as 
heir food, for they will eat any thing but the flefh of 
heir own fpecies, which cannot be fo drefled by the art: 
‘man, but they will find out by their fmelling, and fo 
oid it. Nek Oa a RL UNE ne eb a 
" A black hound is not to be defpifed, efpecially if mark- 
d with white, and not red fpots; feeing this whitenefs. 
sroceeds from a flegmatic conflitution, which hinders him, - oe 
from forgetting the leffon he is tau ht, and makes him. | 
bedient ; whereas dogs that have red fits are forthe mom, 's G 
wart very fiery, and hard to. be managed, by reafonofthe = 
bilious humour that prevails, and caufes this irregularity, i) 
within them; and therefore a black dog with white {pots : 
is valuable, being ufually hardy enough, will hunt well,. 

ftrong and {wift, and holds out a lon ume: be will, +4 
- forfake the chace, and when you are beating the wa ee 
ter for fport, he will not be frighted at it; and lafthy, he. 
is the more efteemed, becaufe thofe diflempers incident to’ 
dogs, feldom befal him. 


"There are fome grey coloured dogs that are good, and Wa 


ers you ought not to meddle with. that-is, mongrels ry fi 
ich come from a hound bitch, that has been lined by a 
of another kind, or from.a.biteh of another kind, 

at has been lined by ahound : bounds cannot be good i ee 
ley do not: entirely retain the nature that is peculiar to, | 


6 M 2° ae them 3 ‘ 
, y 
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~ 
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them; and when they do, grey dogs are to be coveted, 
becaufe they are cunning, never faulter, and grow not dif- 
couraged in the queft. : | bee tic 
*» Yellow dogs, are thofe which have red {pots, inclining 
to brown ; and as choler is the moit predominant humour 
in this animal, fo he is found to be of a giddy nature, and 
impatient, when the beaft he follows makes turns, feeing 
Ae ftill runs forwards to find him, which is a great fault; 
and therefore they are feldom made ufe of to hunt any 
other than the wolf, or fuch black beafts as are rarely in- 
clined to turnings : they are too fwift, open but very little, 
_efpecially in very hot weather; they are naturally impa- 
‘tient, and therefore hard to be taught, as they are uneafy 
under correction. | he a cae 

_ Oppolite to the deep mouthed or fouthern hound, are 
the long and flender hounds, called the fleet, or northern 
hound; which are very {wift, as not being of fo heavy a 
_ body, nor having fo large ears: thefe will exercife your 
_horfes, and try their ftrength ; they are proper for°open, _ 
Jevel, and champagne countries, where they may run in 
" view, and full {peed ; for they will hunt more by the eye 
than by the nofe, and will run down a hare in an hour, and 
fometimes fooner: but the fox will exercife them longer 
and better. . ‘ 

Between thefe two extremes there are a middle fort of 
dogs, which partake of both their qualities as to ftrength 
_ and fwiftnefs, in a’ reafonable proportion: they are gene- 
wally bred by croffing the ferains, and are excellent in fuch 
countries as are mixed, viz. fome mountains, fome inclo- 
fnres, fome plains and fome woodlands: for they will go 
through thick and thin, neither need they be helped over 
_ hedges, as the huntfinen are often forced to do by others. 

A true, right fhaped, deep-mouthed hound, fhould have 
@ round, thick head, wide noftrils, dpen and wide up- 
wards, his ears large and thin, hanging lower than his 
chops; the fleeces of his upper lip fhould be longer than 
abate of his nether chops, and chime of his back great and 
thitk, ftrait and-long, and rather bending out than in- 

clining in; his thighs well troffed, his haunches eee 
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with ftrong claws and high knuckles: EA eS 
ought to be of fo jut a fymmetry, that when he ftands © 
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when this is done, take oy 
‘fome white wine, and make a decoction of the whole, 


if a dog is bitten by a fox, anoint it with oil wherein you | 
have boiled fome rue and worms. ce 
i Of DoG-MADNESS. | 
Dog madnefs is a diftemper very common among all forts 
ef dogs; eafy to be prevented, but hard to be cured: 
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there are no lefs than feven forts of madnefs, among ft 


which fome:are efteemed incurable. hee 
‘The fymptoms of this difeafe are many, and eafily dif. 
cerned 3 when any dog feparates himfelf contrary to hig. 
former ufe, become melancholy, or droops his head, for- 
~ bears eating, and as he runs fnatches at every thing; if he 
often looks upwards, and that his ftern at his fetting on 
be a little erect, and the reft hanging down: if his eyes be 


_.. red, his breath ftrong, his voice hoarfé, and that he drivels 
\- and foams at the mouth, you may be affured he has. this 


~ diftemper.. bo) pe ae 
_ The feyen forts of madnefs are as follow: of which the 
two firft are incurable, viz. the hot- burning madnefs, and 
running madnefs; they are both very dangerous; for all 
things they bite and draw blood from, ‘will have the fame 
_diftemper; they generally feize on all they meet with, but 
chiefly on dogs : their pain is fo great, it foon kills them. 
‘The five curable madneffes are: — gaan ‘ 
Sleeping madnefs, fo called from the dog’s great drowfi- 
nefs, and almoft continual fleeping ; and this is caufed by 
the little worms that breed in the mouth of the ftomach, 
from corrupt humours, vapours, and fumes which afcend: 
, to hishead: forcure of which, take fix ounces of the juice 
of wormwood, two ounces of the powder of hartfhorn 
~ burnt, and two drachns of agaric; mix all thefe together 
in a little white wine, and give it the dog to drink. in.a 
drenching horn. | ae ae 
- Dumb madnefs lies alfo in the blood, and caufes the dog. 
not to feed, but to hold his mouth always wide open, 
frequently putting his feet to his mouth, as if he had a 
bone in his throat: to cure this, take the juice of black 
hellebore, the juice of fpatula putrida, and of rue, of each 
four ounces: ftrain them well, and put thereto two - 


drachms of unprepared fcammony, and being mixed welk . 


‘together, put it down the dog’s throat with. a drenching _ 
horn, keeping his head up for fome time, left he caft it out 
again; then bleed him in the mouth, by cutting two’ or 


5 Ce tas 
three veins in his gums, | 
v Lank, 


Dw shh ee ee 


ank madnefs is fo called, by reafon of the dog’s lean- 
fs and pining away ; for cure, give them a purge as be-- 


sure for it. ., ea Psi 
Rheumatic, or flavering madnefs, occafions the ‘dog’s 
pad to fwell, his eyes to look yellow, and he will be 
ys flavering and drivelling at the ‘mouth; to. cure - 
ich, take four ounces of the powder of the reots Of 
ypody of the oak, fix ounces of the juice: of ‘fennel ' 
gots, with the like quantity of the roots of milletoe, and 
sur ounces of the juice of ivy: boil all thefe together in 
e wine, and give it to the dog as hot as he can drink | 
anairenchiig Bork Mee chars te) 
alling madnefs is fo termed becaufe it lies in the dog’s 
, and makes them reel as they go, and to fall down > for 
ure, take four ounces of the juice of briony, and the fame 
mantity of the juice of peony, ‘with four drachnis of 
vefacre pulverized; mix thefe together, and give it to 


he dogina drenching horn; alfo let him blood in the ears, 
ind in the two veins that come down his fhoulders ; and 
ccd bleeding is neceffary for all forts of madnefs in 
"o prevent dogs from being mad that are bitten by 
nad dogs, that is done by bathing them; in order to 
vhich take a barrel or bucking tub full of water, into 
‘which put about a bufkel and a half of foot,. which moft - 
ye ftirred well, that it may be diffolved; then put in the 
jog that is bitten, and plunge him over head and ears feven 


ut he fhould alfo-be blooded. 


hing better than their licking the place with their own 
tongues, if they can reach it; if not, then let it be wafhed 
with batter and vinegar made lukewarm, and let it after- 
wards be anointed with Venice turpentine: it is alfo good 
pifs upon the wound; but above ail, take the juice of 
he ftalks of ftrong tobacco, boiled in. water, bathe the 
P. ce therewith, alfo wath him in fea water, or water ar- 
tificially made falt: give him. likewile a little mithridate 
oe + inwardly 


Py 


gre directed, and alfobleed-them: but fome fay there is 


4 eight times therein, and it will prevent his being mads 


"When dogs happen to be bit as aforefaid, there is no- 


~ 
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mwardly in two. or three fpoonfuls of fack, and fo keer: 
| him apart ; and if you find him, after fome time, {till to- 
droop, the beft Way is to hang him, : 
_. It may not be ‘amifs to add what-a late author advifes 
every one who Keeps a dog, which is to have him wormed,. 
and is a thing of little trouble and charge, and what he 
believes would prevent their being mad ;. and if they are, 
he is of opinion that it prevents their biting any othér 
creature ; for he afferts he had three dogs bit by mad dogs, ° 
at three feveral times, that were wormed, and though they 
died mad, yet they did not bite, nor do any mifchief to 
any thing. he had ;. and having a mind to make a fuil ex- 
_- periment of it, he fhut one of them up ina kennel, and: 
put to him a dog he did not value: that the mad dog 
would often run at the other dog to bitehim; but he found 
his tongue fo much fwelled in his mouth, that he could 
not make his teeth meet; that that dog, though he kept: — 
him with the mad ‘dog till he died, yet he did not ail any 
_ thing, thowgh he kept him two years afterwards, and gave 
him no remedies to prevent any harm, which might come 
from the biting of the mad dog. ¥ | 
-- | "The beft remedy is this; take white helebore and grate 
it with a grater to powder, which mutt be mixed with but- 
_ ter, and given to the dog: thedofe mutt be proportioned te 
the fize of the dog; to a very fmali 1ap-dog you may give 
_ » three grains, to a large maftiff fixteen grains, and fo.in pro 
| portion to other fizes, He adds, that the bet way is, to 
give him a {mall quantity at firft, that it may be increafed 
28 it is found to work, or not to work; but that as it isa 
{trong vomit, and willmake the dogs fick for a little time, 
_ fo they. muft. be kept warm that day it is given them, and 
the next night, and they muft not have cold water; but 
when it has. done working, towards the afternoon give them. 
fome warm broth, and the next morning give them 
the fame before you let them out of the houfe or kennel,. 
The fame author fays this is an extraordinary remedy for 
the mange ; that he never knew three dofes fail of curing 
any dog that had it, except he had a furfeit with it; which 
if he had, let him blood alfo, and anoint him two or three 
ves he : : times. 


I 


1 


over with gunpowder and foap, beat it up-together | 
will cure him, ae A : 
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Writes © 
bitch ‘ought to “be one of a good kind, being 


ng and well-proportioned in all parts, having her ribs 


a 


lanks great and large, 


him be young, if you inténd to have light and hot 
nds ; for if the dog be old, the whelps will participate | 
mull and heavy nature. 9 eee 

our bitch do not grow proud of ‘her own accord fo 
as you would have her, you may make her foby giv- 
her the following broth: — ee ee 
oul two heads of garlick, half a caftor’s ftone, the quice , 
refles, and about twelve Spanith flies, in a pipkin that. 
ds a pint, together with fome mutton, and make broth 

; and give of this to the bitch two or three times, and 

will not fail fo grow proud, and the fame pottage given 

‘he dog, will make him inclinable to copulation. — 
\fter your bitch has been lined and is with puppy, you 
ft not let her hunt, for that will be the way to make 
caft her whelps ; but let her walk up and down uncon- 

d in the houfe and court: never locking her up in- 
kennel: for the is then impatient of food, and there- 

you muit make her fome hot broth once a Gard) 

you would fpay your bitch, it muft be done before 

has ever had a litter of whelps; and in {paying her 


much the ftronger, and more hardy. | a 
ut by no means do not fpay her while the is proud, 


fter; but the beft time of all is when the whelps are 
| within her, eee | 4 


choice of a Doc and Bitcu Sor breeding good : 


the dog that lines her be of a good fair breed ; and — 


not away all the roots and ftrings of the veins; for if 
do, it will prejudice her reins, and hinder her {wift-— 
ever after’: but by leaving fome behind, it will make 


hat will endanger her life: but you may do it fifteen — 


eee oe aS Of 
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Of the Water Spaniel; how to train, and prder him for : 
ee the game in fowling. | | 
The water dog is of fuch general ufe, and fo common 
-amongtft us, that there needs no great defcription of him ; 
but there are great differences amongit them, as well in 
proportion as otherwife. " ve “tel 
As to colour, the curious will make a difference, as 
the black to be the beft and hardieft ; the {potted or pied, 
guickeit of fcent, and the hiver-hewed quickeft in fwim- 
ming; but, in truth, colour is nothing material, for 
without doubt there are good and bad of all colours, and 
that by experience is found: but his breeding, training up, 
and coming of a good kind, are’the chief things; yet it 
- « muft be confefled, that as to handfoinenefs, the colour is 
to be regarded, fo is the proportion as to his fhape; and 
then his head fhould be round, with curled hair, his ears 
broad and hanging, his eyes full and lively, his nofe fhort, 
his lips ike unto a hound’s, his neck thick and fhort, his 
fhoulders broad, his legs ftraight, his chine’ fquare, his 
ribs with a compafs, his buttocks round, his thighs braw- 
ny, his belly gaunt, his pafterns {trong and dew-clawed, 
and his fore-feet long and round, with his hair in general 
long and curled, not loofe and fhagged ; forthe firft fhew- 
eth hardinefs and ftrength to endure the water, and the 
ether much tendernefs and weaknefs. Oe iH 
Now for the training and bringing him up; you can’t 
begin too early to teach him obedience, when he can but 
lap, for that is the principal thing to be learned; for being 
made to obey, he is thea réady~ to do your commands ; 
therefore fo foon as he can lap, teach. him to couch and lie 
clofe, not daring to ftir from that pofture without your 
- commands; and the better -to effect this, always cherifh 
him when he does your -will, and correct him when he 
_difobeys; and be fure to obferve, that in the firft teaching 
him you never let him eat any thing, bat when he does 
fomething to deferve it, that he may thereby know, that 
food is a thing that cometh not by chance, or bya liberal 
| N hand, 


Tore a8 5 Oe aT Maes 


# 


‘ ares enly for a reward for well-doing ;- and this will 
ce him not only sobre to learn, but apt to remem- 
what. he is. taught without blows; and to that end, . 
no more teachers than one, for variety breed con- 
fion, as reaching! divers. Ways fo that he can learn no 
ay well. 
ogee thing i is; you cult be very contest. to. ie 
s of direction by estes teach him, chufing fuch 
are moft pertinent to that purpofe; and thofe words 
lat you firft ufe, do notalter, fof ogs take notice of the © 
und, not of the Englifh, fo that the leaft alteration puts 
em to a ftand: For example, if you teach him to couch 
the werd Baiea: this will be a known command anto> 
m; and Iam of opinion, that to ufe more words than 


mory, and caufe forgetfulnefs in him. 
And this method fhould be obferved as to the, fing 


Fon mutt Seach him sii. to know the word of corréc- 
mn, and reprehenfion, for no leffen can be taught without 
fault; and no fault fhould efcape without reprehenfion, 
‘at the leatt of chiding, ‘and. in this be conftant to a 
word; as, Go too, firrah, rafcal, or the like, which at fir 
fhould be ufed- with a lath or jerk, to make him know that 
-is a word of wrath or anger; neither muft fuch words” 
proceed from you lovingly, or gently, but with paifion and 
roughnefs of voice, together with fiercenefs of looks, that 
he whelp may tremble when he hears you fpeak thus, 
yu muft have certain words of cherifhing when he hath — 
done well, that he may be thereby encouraged, as, ‘That’s 
a good boy, well done, ‘or the like, ufing therewith chear- 
fulnefs of {peech, without actions of favour, as {pitting in 
his mouth, _clapping him on his back, and the like ; you. - 
mutt alfo fe fome words of advice, that when he is’ ‘at his 
fport, he may the better perform the fame, and they may 
ve to {pur or put him forward with more chearfulnefs of 
fpirit, as, Take-heed, hem, or the like, 

When your whelp is brought up to dndarttand. thefe fe. 
ral words, Wize of inftruction, Se OOF, cherifhing, and 


advices 


i neceffary, for one and the fame thing, j is to overload his 
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_ advice, and that he will couch and lie’ wh at your fee, 


how,. when, and as long as you, pleafe, aid that with 4 
word or look only’ then teach him to.lead you in a line o; 
collar, and to follow at your heels, without contig tog 


_ elofe or hanging back; thé meaning of this is, toteach him 


to be more familiar.and obedient unto you. 


Having brought him to perfeet dbedichee, to follow you 


‘in a line, the next thing muaft be, to make him follow you 
an like manner loofe, without a line, and always :to Be at 


your heels, and to lie down by yot without your feavéeto 


the contrary 3 this is‘as neceflary a léflon as can be taughe 
him, for he muft be fo but upon fpecial ogeation, as” to 
vaife up fowl from their haunts, and find ont, “and bting 


- what you ‘have fhot or killed unto you. | 


+ "Phe next léffon to learn him is) to fétch- and carry: any 
thing that you fhall command him; and this you may be. 
‘gin to teach him by the way of fport, as by taking your glove 
and fhaking over his head, making him to catch at it, and 
to play with it; and fometimes let him hold it in his 
aneuth, and {rive to puilit from you;-then caf ita Little 
“avay from you, and let him muzzle it on the’ ground; then 
‘take it from him gently, giving him cherifhing, as, That's 
,a good hoy, Well ‘done, or the like. *” sg 


“After you have fpent fonte time in this, and that you 
find hint to. take. it from the ground, and to hold it in his. 
mouth, as it were from you; then begin to caft it further 
and further, giving him your command} faying, Fetch, ot 


pring it, firrah; ‘and if he brings it, then cherifh and 


reward -him with meat, or a cruft of bread, and let him 
have no food, but what he déferves by doing his leffon, 


and by your continual practice he ‘willtetch your glove, of 


any thing elfe you throw out for him. ‘ 
if at ‘any timé he offers to run away with your glove, 
‘or tofs it_up and down wantonly, not bringing it to you | 
orderly, then firft give him your word of initruction, 
And if that will not do, your word of correction ; and. 
if neither. avail, then proceed.to blows, and give him na- | 
_thing ta eat as a reward, until he. doth .as you com- 


mand, | acl Likorg nt ; 
| ‘ When 


{ 
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eM hy this means you have made him pened, and 
will fetch a glove readily wherever you throw it, — 
rit to you, altho’ in in company, ‘and all call him to — 
them ; you muft then make much of him, dad 
him very well: and ue trained him to fetch 
love, then proceed to teach him to fetch whatfoever 
throw from you, as flaves, flicks, ftones, mony. or 
thing that is ‘portable. % 
As alfo teach him. to carry live or dead fowl, and with” 
der mouth, that when ‘you have occafion to ufe him. 


ach as bruifing a feather. bib on 

Ou walk ms 

\d you unknown to him; and being gone 2 little way, 
him back to feek it, by faying, ‘Back, firrah, I have 
ind if at firt he ftand amazed, urge him till, and ° 
t by pointing to ‘him the way you would have him 
til by feeking: out he. finds that which you fo drop- _ 
which make him take up, by faying, ‘That's it, a 
git a after you ; then drop. it again, going twice as 
merly, caufing bim to poe back to feek it, not: ee 
n im ‘Gi nd it, ‘and bring Te ep 
1, for Vien cherith and reward. him} and where he 
“there: chaltife or chide him, fometimes with» angry 
35 other. times \ with bfows, and. fometimes keep him — 
: according to his. offence 5 and thus: do until he 
t t the way b back wiUch ‘you went, were it above a a 


i your dog happens to bring ou a wron thing, 
muft receive eee and gree. him’; Bune Hee 
m back prefently again, faying, Away : again, or, T have’. 
loft more, and be not fatis#ed until he hath brought you ’ 
ight thing; and if he return without any thing, then 


e. 


hen. he will thus fetch, carry, and find out things © 


sali. Pie Soo) Py 


he f{port, he may bring them to yon without tearing,” 


him in the fields, drop mimeistag? 


re both fo chide and beat him for his floth and oe § 


oft, then train him to ‘hantige’ , beginning firft-with 
fowl, which Ph eee, (when ey ‘dive, or other” a 


aad 
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wife) you may with little labour make him take, which 
will hearten and encourage him'tothe fport.. ie 

After this make him ufe all his cunning without your 
affiflance, whether he gets or lofes the game, and accord- 
ing to his defert, reward or correct him: -by this. practice 
he will become mafler of his game ; and be fure always, 
that he brings his game (when taken) to the fhore unto you 
without hurting it. _ a Ae 

Your next bufinefs thall be, to train him unto your 
fowlimg-piece, caufing him to follow, as it were, ftep by 
ftep behind you, and under the covert of your fhadow | 
until you have fhot, or elfe couch, or lie clofe, where you 
appoint him, by faying, Lie clofe, until you have thot ; 
and then upon the leait notice or beckoning,. fpeedily to 


come anddo what youcommand. 

Some are fo expert, as to have their eyes upon the game, ° 
and upon the gun’s going off immediately run to fetch it; 
but ’tis adjudged not fo good, for the place fhould not be - 
a warning to him, but your command; but if you give 
him his liberty at your fhooting, when you come againft 
your nets or lime-twigs, as foon as he feeth the fowl en- 


tangled, and flutter their wings, he will prefently rufh in __ 


amongft them, and will occafion the fpoiling your lime 
rods, and the tearing or entangling yonr nets. ‘ 

‘The fpaniel is of great ufe in the moulting time, that is 
when the wild fowl caft their feathers, and can’t fly, but 
lie lurking about in fecret places; which feafon is be- 
tween fummer and autumn : at which time take your dog 
into fuch places where they refort, caufing him to hunt 
about; and when he finds them, they are eafily taken, be- © 
caule they chet Ryd ER tee A 

In fenny countries, where fowl do much refort, great 
quantities may be taken, driving them into places where 
you muft have nets ready fixed, as in narrow creeks, or 
the like. — Ce ioe oS 
 'Thefe fowl, if taken and kept tame, and fed with beafts . 
livers, whey, curds, barley, pafte, f{calded bran, and the 
like, are excellent food, far. furpafling thofe abfolutely 
wild, both in plumpnefs, fates of body, and alfo for 
{weetnefs of tafte, : ee tae a OF 


% 


Docs. 


Of Leseugnae i hoo ee 
chers are a kind of hunting dogs much likea mon-_ 
reyhound, with pricked ears, and thagged 
ly of a yellowifh white colour: ‘they are yery 
anners,fo that if they get between the burrows and 
ties, they feldom mifs; and this is theiy common 


#.s 


in hunting ; yet 


y 


Ae 


he Oy 


down a hare at a ftretch. 


- 


The TUMBLER. 


fore they can make any recovery of felt fecurays Oe 
"This dog ufeth alfo another craft and fubtilty; namely, 
he runneth into a warren, or fetcheth’ a courfe about. 
Pea he hunts not after them, nor does any 


nite | sigh 
herein he is feldom deceived. 


ith quietnefs and filence, marking their holes diligently, 

Vhen ke comes toa place where there is a certainty of 
ies, he coucheth down clofe with hisbelly to the ground, 
ded always that by his ‘kill and policy, that the wind. 


not where he lurketh, by which means he gets the 
ent of the conies, which is carried to him by the wind 
air, either going to their holes or coming out, either 
ling this way or running that way, and by his circum- 
fpeCtion fo orders his matters, that the filly coney is de-. 


dcoat, and 


ce inhunting; yet they ufe other fubtilties, as the — 

er does, fome of them bringing in their game, and 

é are the beft. It.is alfo obfervable that alurcher will: © 
woes Le UE 


called becaufe in hunting they turn and tumble,’ _ 
ing their bodies about circularly, and then fiercely 
d violently venturing on the beat, do fuddenly gripe at’ 
ery entrance or mouth of their holes and receptacles, 


aiftight ‘them; he thews no {pite. ses them, but 
bling friendfhip, and pretending favour, pafles by 


aint him in that enterprize, and the conies difodver _ 
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Thefe dogs are fomewhat lefler than the hounds, being 
Janker, leaner, and fomewhat prick-eared. = 


By the form and fafhion of their bodies, they might be 


called mungrel greyhounds, if they were fomewhat bigger. 
But though they do not equal the greyhound in fize, yet 
they will,"in the compafs of one day, kill-as many conies 
as fhall be a fufficient load for a horfe; for craft and fub. 
tilty are the inftruments whereby they make this fpoil. 


| A.Sarirve-Dog. - 


ey dog trained up to the fetting of partridges, &e, from 


a whelp, till he comes to perfection; you mutt pitch upon 
one that has a perfeét and good fcent, and is naturally ad- 


_ dicted to the hunting of fowl, and this dog may be either 


‘a land-fpaniel, water-fpaniel, or a mungrel. between both, 


or indeed the fhallow-fiew’d, hound, tumbler, Jurcher, or 
fmall baftard-maftiff, but none is better than the land- 
f{paniel; he fhould be of a good nimble fize, rather,fmall - 
than thick, and of a courageous mettle, which, though 


not to be difcerned being very young, yet you may very 


well know it from aright breed, which have been known 
to be ftrong, lufty, and nimble rangers, of active feet, 


“wanton tails, and bufy noftrils.’ - 


__ Having made choice of a dog, begin to inftra@t him at 


_ fout months old, or fix at the fartheft, and the firft thing 
-- you fhould do, is to make him loving to, and familiar with 


you; the better to effect this, let him receive his food, as _. 


~ much as can be, from no other hand but your own, and 


correct him rather with words than blows. When he is 
fo far trained as that he will follow none but yourfelf, and 


Z 


can diftinguifh your frowns from your- fmiles, and fmooth 


_ words from rough, teach him to couch and lie clofe to 


- the ground, firft by laying him often on the ground, and 


crying hie clofe, and then rewarding or chaftizing him, ac- 
‘cording as he deferves; in the next place teach him to — 


come creeping to you, and if he offers to raife his body or _ 


“head; you muft not only thruft the rifing part down, but 
- threaten him with aa angry voice, which if he feenis to 


a % 


, flight, 


ee a 


ey) 


Doc e- 


ight, give him a fmall jerk or two with a whipcord lafh, = 
d often renew his leffon, till he becomes very perfe& in 
hen teach him to lead ina ftring or line, and to follow- 
clofe at your heels, without trouble or ftraining his_ 
ur: after be has learned thefe things, take him into 
fields, and give him his liberty to range, but ftillin ~ 


ience to your command, and if he commits a fault, | 


reehimduecorrection. > OO OL Pt aa 
As foon as you fee him come upon the haunt of any 
artridge (which may be known by his greater eagernefs in - 
hunting, as alfo by a kind of whimpering and whining 

e, being very defirous to open, but not daring) you 

ht then to fpeak to him, bidding himrto take heed, or 

he like; but yet, if he either rufh:in or fpring the par- 
‘idge, or open, and fo the partridge efcapes, thenhe ought —_ 
o be feverely corretted, and caft him off again, and let | 
im hunt in fome place where you know a covey lies, and 

ee whether he, has mended his fault ; and if you catch any 

vith your nets, give him the heads, necks and pinions for . 
his encouragement. _ | PSE en Ra 


My 


ae a Of Grevnounps. he ee 
’ 'The beft fort of them has a long body, ftrong and pretty — 
large; a neat fharp head, fparkling eyes, a long mouth 
and fharp teeth; little ears with thin griftles, a ftrait, broad - 


and ftrong breatt, his fore legs ftrait and fhort, his hind legs: — 
long and ftrait, broad fhoulders, round ribs, flethy but- 
tocks, but not fat, a long tail; and trong and full finews. — of. 
+ Of this kind, thofe are always fitteft to be chofen . 
among the whelps that weigh lighteft, for they ‘will be” 
fooner at the game, and fo hang upon it, hindering it’s 
{wiftnefs, till the heavier and ftrong hounds come to offer 
their affiftance ; and therefore, befides what has beenal- . 
ready faid: ars dele ie ee 
_ Tis requifite for a gréyhound to have large fides, and 
and a broad midriff, fo that he may take his breath in and 
t more eafily: his belly fhould alfo be fmall, (which . 
etherwife would obftzudt the fwiftnefs of his courfe) his -. 
a ie et rR € RE 
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legs Jong, and his hairs thin and foft; the Huntfman is.to, 
lead thefe hounds on his left hand,.if he is on foot, and on. - 


the right if on horfeback. 7, das 
_ The beft time to try to train and Jead them to,theirgame,. ° 
is at twelve months old, tho’ fome begin fooner with them ; 
with the males at tem months, and’ the females at eight 
months old, which laft are generally more fwift than the ~ 
_ dogs: they muft alfo ‘be kept in a flip while abroad, till 
fee their courfe ; neither fhould you run a young 
dog till the game has been on foot a confiderable time, 
left, being over greedy of the prey he ftrains his limbs too _ 

It is.a received opinion, that a greyhound bitch will in 
common beat.a greyhound dog, by reafgn that fhe excels 
him in nimblenefs; but if it be confidered that the dog’ 
is longer'and ftronger,. that opinion will feem to be a vul- 
gar error. mee a edad hikine ese 


Here you. may take notice as to the breeding of grey- 
hounds, that the’ beft dog upon an indifferent bitch > will 
mph ay fo good a whelp as an indifferent dog upon a good 
hide uate Gehey ok 
“Aad obferve this in general as to breeding; let the 
dogs and bitches, as. near as yon,can, be of an aa age, 
not exceeding four years old;. however, to breed with a 
young dog and-an oid bitch, may be the means of produc- 
ing excellent whelps, the goodnefs of which you may. 
know by their fhapes, in the following manner. . 
“In the breeding of greyhounds, in the firft place. _ 
~ "The dieting of Greyhounds confifts in thefe four things, 
food,.exercife, airing, andkennéling, = 
" The general food of a greyhound ought to be chippings,. 
crufts of bread, foft bones and griftles, the chippings. 
{calded in beef, mutton, veal or venifon “broth: and 
when. it-is indifferent cool, then make. your bread only 
float in good milk, and give it your greyhounds. morning 
and evening, and this will keep them in a good ftate of. 
Ao ae : Pini hg 
But if your dog be poor, fickly and weak, then take 
fheeps heads, wool and all, clean wafhed, and having broken. 
7 them to pieces, put them into a pot; and when ahi sie 
setae | oe ) | cum, 


i 


* 


a 


* 


Bee Og Bee 
m the pot, and put gocd fore of oatmeal into it, and — 


nd evening, and it will recover him. ~~ 


a his dict-bread as follows : 


j having feattered in it an indifferent quantity of ‘liquo- 


whites of eggs,’ and-bake it in fmall loaves indifferent | 


ed him and aired him half an hout after fun-rife im 
he morning, and half an hour before fun-fetting, give him | 
ome of itto eat. lt A yar ak ete ee as, 


‘He ought to be courfed three times a week, rewarding 
im with blood, which will animate and encourage him | 
srofecute his game; but forget not to give the hare all 
jaft and lawful advantage, fo that fhe may ftand long 


oft ftrength and {kill before he reap the benefit of his la- 
If he kill, do net fuffer him to break the hare, but take 


are; give him the liver and lights, and then take him up 
n your leafh, lead him home, and wath his feet with fome 
butter and beer, and put him into the kennel, and half an- 


hour afterwards feed him. 


oe 


+ oi 


nelhim tillhe go tothe courfe. ae 


king, courfing, or other neceffary bufinefs. 


firs via’ ms rane < Of 
Re OA 


RAINE, 


ch herbs as pottage is ufually made with; boil thefe’ till _ 
he fleth is very tender, and feed your dog with thismorn= 


f you defign your greyhound for a wager, then give - 


‘ake half a peck of good wheat, and half a peck ofthe | 
dried oatmeal, grind them together, boult the meal, » 


and annifeeds, well beaten together, knead it up with — 


ard, then foak it in -beef or other broths ; and having» 


ioe The Exercife of a GR EYHOUND. * og o hy 


efore the greyhound, that thereby he may thew his ut- 


r from him, and clean his chaps from the wool of the 


“Upon the courfing days, give your hound a toaft and 
butter or oil, in the morning, and nothing elfe, and then 


The kennelling greyhounds after this. manner breeds in 
m luft, fpirit and “nimblenefs: it alfo prevents feveral 
gerous cafualties, and keeps the pores clofe, fo as not to” 
d till time of neceflity ; therefore fuffer not your hound 
0 go out of the kennel, but at the hours of feeding, - 


=. 


oa 


y “aii i a 


BP a tg its Of Tantrens: hoy Peon 
“ace Pentiet is a kind of hound, ufed chiefly fot Tunting: 


Pie Saee hepa. ae 


Pieces-with his teeth, or el{e-hauling. and poling them by 


os ty entering and Alething of: them may. he perfornied - 


| When foxes and badgers. have young cubs, take your. 
old terriers, and enter them in the ground; and when they. 


And if they take any youn cub wi 
: ng 


< 


yf by 4 
ips 


sover the hole with boards and turf, “firlt A ss 


‘badger in, ape a Yue terriers, both young and 
vhich when they have bayed-fufficiently, begin rodlg 


des and mat nig we a to -encou rage them, againi ‘ : 
th times as you aie to dig over them; afterwards, take 
, ht fox or badger, with the chusaps or pinchers, 
4 1 : wl! : 


ue 
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Of BUCK HUNTING... 


ae o largely, as to their nature, and the ways of hunt- 
‘them, there needs the lefs to be faid as to hunting the : 
2k, and the roles for taking him; for he that can hunt. 


art or ftag well, willnot huntabuck i, 
Befides, fallow deer being common among us, and thofe 
Ity ia parks and inclofures of divers fituations and fla- 
, different from ‘one another; it would be a difficult 
fic to give inftruétions for every Hg £m Male 
And indéed it is the proper bufinefs of every keeper of 
ks, &c. to underftand the nature and craft . his deer in 
nting ; all are. to be acquired by experience more than 
ing ; however, I fhall briefly inform you of what.re- 
tes to buck-hunting, as now prattifed 
here is no fach {kill and art required in lodging a buck, 
in harbouring a hart or flag, not fo much drawing after, 
t you may judge by the view, and obfetve what grove 


down as a hart, nor.change his layer fo. often, ‘neither ufes 
many croffings, doublings, thifts and devices, nor doth 
lee fo far before-the Hounds, but avoids the high-way 
d'open places, as much as he can ; he is not fo crafty or 
ftrong to beat a river, or to flay fo lon: at foil; neither 
he fo:free to take a oreat river, nor multit be deep bat 
ig clofe hunted, he will flee into fuch ftrong coverts as 
is accuftomed to, and it hasbeen obferved that fome 
ks that have leaped over a park pale, after a ring or 
: | cP aes : two, 


\ 


§ it before them ; or let a_ greyhound killit in their 


PAVING, uiidet the article Hart, (which fee) treated 


oppice he enters; for a buck does not wander, ip and — 


near one another’s layer, and they have 
any other relays than the old hounds. 


SEED, & 
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two, have retumed of -themfelves, chufing rather’ to dig — 
_ where they have been acquainted than in a ftrange place. 

__ The buck groans and trots as the hart belleth, and with 
a worfe noife’ and rattling in the throat, leaps lighter at 
~ the rut than the ftag; neither will thefe two beafts come 
r 0) : feldom or never 


_» "They alfo herd more than the hart does, and lie in the 
“ drieft places, though if they are at large, they herd but 
little from May to Auguft. or AiG We os 
Now the greatelt fubtilty a huntfman ‘needs to ufe in 
hunting the buck, is to have a care of hunting, counting, 
or change, becaufe of the plenty of fallow-deer that uh 
‘to come more directly upon the heunds, than the-red deer 


‘The does begin to fawn about the end of May, and 
- eontinue till Midfummer, 
[he bucks mew or fhed their horns or heads every year, 
about, or in April, and part-of May, and their new ones 
" ‘are burnifhed about the end of Auguft., 

The buck makes his Fewmifhing in divers manners and 


"forms as the hart, according to the diverfity of food, and 


are hunted. 


the time of the day, morning-and evening ; but they are _ 


moh Commonly ronnd. 7 
The buck comes in feafon the eighth of July, and goes 
~ out at holy-rood, which is the fourteenth of September. 
The doe comes.in feafon when. the buck goes out, and 
‘goes out at Twelfth-tide, < 
In buck-hunting the fame hounds are ufed.as in running 
the tag. In forefts and chafes, as they lie at layer, fo they 


In parks where they.are inclofed, the fport is not fo di-. 


ti 


yerting by reafon of the greater change ans foil, unlefs they 


.. break oat and run the country, which they feldom do. 


. Bat deer that lie out though near the park, make for 
the generality better chafes than foreftdeer, | 


ae be Bee pee: “ _ The 


vig TARR Ste yh ME 


the company all {tanding in_a gng, one blow sa fingle. 

» which being done, all blow a double recheat, and 

ide the chace with a general halloof hoo up, and des 

é field to their feveral homes, or places of meeting, 
e huntfman. or fome other, hath the deer crofs the 

ocks of his bosfe,, and focassieshim home. 
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A. HART is the moft noble and ftately beaft, ang 
. & in the firft year is called’a hind-calf, in the fecond' 
a knobber, in the third a brock, in the fourth, a ftaggard, 
in the fifth, aftag, and in the fixth, a hart. - 


_ Harts are bred in mof countries, but the ancients prefer’ 
thofe of Britain before all others, where theyare of divers 
Fs i Hh RR Gee, GGT aR : : 
’ "Thefe excel all others in the beauty of their horns, which: 
are very high, yet do not grow to their bones or {calps, but 
to their fkins, branching forth into many fpears, being 
folid throughout, and as hard as ftones, and fall off once a. 
: ‘But if they remain abroad in the air; and if they are by 
that means fometimes wet andfometimes dry, they grow as. 
light as any other lefs folid fubftance ; by which itfhould: 
feem they are of an earthy fubftance, concrete, and har- 
dened with aftrong heat, made like unto bones. 
They lofe tbe Heidi erie yak in the fpring, 
_ At one year old they have nothing but bunches, that: 
are {mall fignificators of horns to come: at two years they: 


_ appear ae eee but ftrait and fingle ; at three years 


they grow into two {pears ; at‘four into-three, and fo in- 
ereafe every year in their branches till they are fix ; and’ 


above that time their age is not certainly to be known by 


the heads 800 vs blr Aaa cng eu 
. loft their horns, in the day-time they hide them- 
abiting the fhades, to avoid the annoyance of 
flies,’ and feed, during that time, only in the night. - 
’ "Their‘new horns come out at firft ike bunches, and af- 
terwards (as has been faid' before) by the increafe of the 
fun’s heat they grow more hard, covered with a rough fkin, 


nN 


’ which is called a velvet head ; and as that fkin drieth, they 
- daily try the ftrength of their new heads upon trees, which 


not only ferapeth off the roughnefs, but by the pain they 
feel by thus rubbing them, they are taught how long to 
forbear the company of their fellows; for at laft, when in 
: | : theiz 


‘J47. 


3 anne gen, Eb % oy ul hy rae hw 

pe ry ly oe their new horns againt the 

s, they can feel no:longer pain and {mart in them, they. 
ov ape they thought it were high time to forfake thzir” 
lings, and. return again to their foambex con+ 


Me ION 
Pea abit 


dacs wv inileel fharp, sia and fure, San nee Over 


Ee ey aaa, beam but if they hi 


ie fides, with ihe fo vod struc ty 
ae er larg re ses isobar mmalethan inthe rhe 


gues, | in a hollow rt pir sovi ein nec 

a th 1 bent do hageieriip- ete. % 
1¢ blo’ od of “the hart is not Ii that af other beats, 
t chath no. ro simiit, and therefore saoplipeses com 
cout we nf i hate 


it, sand fo are  thofe @ of feanf 1 


aie Galena: Mais lies hae pric Siete - 
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- Ahart can naturally fwimia great way, infomuch thar 
fome which have been hunted in forefts near the fen, have 
plunged into it, and have been killed by fifhermen twele 
Mien ee: a ee | 
__ Its reported of them, that when they go to rut, and for 
that purpofe are obliged to pafs fome great river or arm of 
| the fea, they sltpribihern ‘great herds, the ftrongeft g0ing 
in firft, and the next in ftrength following him, and fo cne 
after the other, relieving themfelves by ftaying their heads 
onthe buttocks of eachother. © : 
- The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine 
months, which ufually falls in May, although fome of 
them have two at once, and eat up the fkin wherein the — 
Cai id Mas Nae kG eat a ih ees sce 
_ As the calf grows up, the teaches it to run, leap, the 
way it muft take to defecditfelf from the hounds. 

_ Harts and hinds are very long-lived, living commonly 

Pahundied yea andupwarie: ay 


% 
4 


Lt ge eo ere C. : | 
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a ‘The huntfman muft firft of all encompafs the beaft in 
his own: layer, and) fo unharbour him in the view of the 
flogs, that fa they may never lofe his flot or footing. _ 
NN vs ial fs Rae ek ae ae 
_ .. Neither mafthe fet upon.every one, either of the herd, 
or thofe that wander folitary alone, or a little one, but 
partly by fight, nog patie dansiete fentng and fumets, 
make a judgment of the game, and alfo obferve the large- 


zh 


gid unibe keg, WL RE een ee eee 

» The huntfman having made thefe difeoveries in order to 
the chafe, takes off the couplings of the dogs, and fome 
on horfeback, and others on foot, follow the cry with the 
greateft art, obfervation and fpeed, remembering and in- 
tercepting him in his fubtle turnings and headings : ages 2) 
fearing thorns, down hills nor woods, but mounting frefh 
horfe if the firlt tire: follow the largeft head of the whole 
herd, which mt ft be fingled out of the chafe, which the 
dogs perceiving muft follow; not following any rg 


aay are’  ianciaed to the fport by pe winding of 
and sto OR gre ve reeset mil Aces 


‘we mea b: saris pet fee ‘ 
oye | Keam them rien until ‘they eon ‘oug 
ich rifeth with fear, yet rive 
ie “pe be wearied and brez th e Se! : 
the beatt a wife hart, who, to 2 
ie ‘an ; me to the greatett bends: oul ¢ 
: tire hak the dogs, to obftruét their farther pur- 
fometimes alfo beating fome of the herd upon. hie 
otings, that fo he aay more —. efeape, y r ammuting. the: 


feerwards he anes himfetf to his net . 
ro e wind, thar ers! tet he fal 


‘Bu sie: Lal Belay difee ered by the bipaieve ‘ak Fiabaes- 
fcent of the dogs, he flies into the herds of cattle, as. 
freep, &¢. leaping ona cow or ox, laying the fore: 
3 of his body thereon, that fo touching the earth only — 
thhis hinder feet, he may leave a. very {mall or. ae 
all behind forthe houndsto difeerm., 
chief huntfman: to Lewis Xu, sof: Fiance, afi rms: thas. 
: time, they having a: hartin.chace, on. a fedden. the: 
s were at a-faelt,. fo as. the game ae ont’ of Sah : 
' owl ice ftir nis: Oats. : n the 


wee 
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- But dhes ufual manner is, wleews they fee en flees howd 


befet, and every way intercepted, to make force at their 
enemies with their horns, who firft comes upon him, un- 
Jefs they be prevented by {pear or fword. - 
When the beaft is flain; the kiran with, his horn 
- windeth the fall of the beaft, and then the whole company 
comes up, blowing their horns in triumph for fuch a con- 
queft; among whom, the {kilfulleft opens the beaft, re- 


- . pale the hounds with what. properly belongs to diem, for 


their future encouragement, for which purpofe the huntfmen 
ben els in the blood and rin the Really to give to the 
. Pep + mee : 


2 


of the rit pe Hants. 


Their e runing time is abot: oe witddie of asieather, 
and continues two months ; the older they are the hotter, 
and the better they pleafe the hinds, and therefore they ga, 
‘w rut before the young ones ; and being. very fiery, they 
will not fuffer any of | thern to ‘come near the hinds, till 
hag have fatisfed their venereal appetite. 

i Bat for all this, the young ones are even with the ald 3 
fie when they perceive that the old are grown weak by ex- 
- eefs of rutting, the young will frequently attack them, — 
and make thein quit the pices ne ney may be afters of 


Markey wigy. be piers killed in atting-time, ioe: they 
follow the feent of the hinds with fo much eagernefs, lay- 
ah hie iy, nofes to the Agari gaat sey: base that only 

It is dangerobs Se re man to peti near them at that 
: ‘time, for 2 oe mn chang at wpe living ign of a 
different kin 


7 é aber: aut atk in 
May; gad t eng et at por pent tastes the males live apart 
from the females, they go about. like ale es vious AOVETSs 
“feck Pails ‘of the femaks, 

| The a a ot PPagIOg hut, make a peculiar grit. 
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will cover many females, continuing in this 
DEW ORR a 
em chafte, and unwilling to admit of co- 
ion, by reafon of the rigour of the genital of the 
and therefore they fink down on their buttocks 


din tame harts; and if they can, the females run’ 
y, the males ftriving to hold them back with their fore 


annot be well faid that they are covered ftanding, 
or going, but rather running ; for fo are th ey filled 
greateit feverity. | 


When one month or fixgweeks is over of their rutting, 
mn to their folitary place, digging every one by him- 


any in 


everal hole or ditch, in which they lie to affuage the. 


avour 
ce. begins to look blacker than at other times: and 
places they live till fome fhowers of rain fall ; after, 
they return to the pafture again, living in flocks as 
Be at WERAe niin <u te No ke diy snide dime. ely baie Bs 
"The females having been thus filled, never affociate again 
vith the male till the is delivered of her burthen, which is 
t eight months, and produces generally but one at. 


time, very feldom two; which fhe lodges cunt 
ome covert. If fhe perceive them ftubborn and wild, 
¢ will beat them with her feet till they lie clofe and 


9 


he oftentimes leadeth forth her young ; teaching it to 
, and leap over bufhes, ftones, and {mall fhrubs, and 


ontinueth all the fummer long, while their own ftrength 
is the moft confiderable. _ ie ehh 


there be none, 
ee ae. EG aah muy ACE bea a 


air; and if it be a great 


fe their nofe u air; and if it be 
look about to fee whe- 


nd 
ae CR 


ie 


they begin to feel his femen, as it has been ob- 


of their luft ; for they ftink like goats, and 


dom two; which fhe leviges canaiiely, 


2 Wa, 


It is very pleafant to obferve them when they go out to : 
, and make their vault: for when they fmell the hind, 


& 


} 
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‘Upon. this, the. young fly away for fear; but if there, ©” 

be any of equal bignefs, they then ftrive which fhall vaule 

firft; and in the. “oppofing each other, they {crape the |. 

ground with their feet, fhocking and b butting” each other- © | 

0 furionfly, that yt gee hear the noife they make with 

their, hcrns, a good I hab a male, fo Jang, till one of them i is: 

conqueror, 

.. The hind heholdfing | this. encounter, never Ate finth her 

-  ftation, expecting, as it-were, the. vaulting of him who. 
fhall get the maitery, who. hai bil it, Pes and? 
then inflantly COVER Heh sain: x2 


Ry ee 


~ 


OF the cats. and pi fk Shas? 


, "The coats of harts are of three different Pete; “Agee; 
red, and fallow; and of each of thefe coats there pro- 
ceeds two forts of harts, the ‘one great. and the other: 
fmall. rea 
"OF brown. harts, there are er great, long arid hairy,. 
bearing a high head, of a red colour and well beamed,. 
who wilk fland before the hounds yery, long, being longer- 
of breadth, and Swifter of foot than. thofe ‘ea a& fhorter: 
ftature. | 
"Phere are another fort of ih, hart, hick are little,, 
fhort and, well fet,, beating commonly a black mane, and: 
are fatter and better venifon than the former, by reafon of 
their better: feeding in young coppices, «t 
"They are very crafty, efpecially when. in: ely aia 
will be hardly found, becaufe they know they are then. 
molt enquired after ; ‘belides they are fenfible & ney cannot: 
ftand long before-the hounds. Ad 
> * ‘Ff they be old and feed’ on. good’ ground, then are their- 
| heads black, fair, and well branched, and commons: 
palmed at the top. 
The fallow harts bear their hands high. bias oe a,whitifh: 
colour, ‘their beams fmall, their antlers long g> ‘flender, and. 
ub rown.;, having neither heart, courage, nor force, 
But thofe ‘that. are of a lively red. fallow, having. a 
black, or brown ig awn the mdge of the back,. ane: 
- ftrongy. ; 


| HALTS : | 
> bearing fair -~ high heads, well furnifhed anc 
. 


) | Of the bead, sea: branches of Hants. wth" 
Me hides are feveral forts ‘of harts, fo alfo have they 
ent Poaeet vee to their. ABE, COUNTY, reft and 


ere you mutt take notice, that they. bear not ae 
head (which. we call. broches, and in. the fallow deer 
icks) until they enter the fecond year of their age. > 
‘In the third year they bear four, fix, or eight {mall 
anches ; at the fourth, they bear eight or ten : at the 

, ten or twelve’: at fix, fourteen or fixteen + : and the. 
th Fue they bear their heads beamed, branche 

d, which is as. much as ever ee wt ames d 
3 multiply t be is, set 8 oO aye 


Ope Se ui whee 


\ old a wah his ‘head Spence i eh by sa 
me is about the months of | February hae March. ie 
ere note, that if you geld a hart before he hath a head, 


e will never bear any ; and if you geld him when hi ‘has 


, 


head, he will never after Ri) and <caft it : and fo if he 


. elded when he hath a velvet he: AC 

wit! out fraying or burnifhing. ~ ae ie 

As foon as they have: ae their heads, they inftantly 

withdraw into the thickets, hiding themfelves in fuch con: 

h venient places where they can have good water and ftrong 

esing near fome ground where wheat and peafe are 
. UNE harts do never betake penne icky wu 


will ee rer b 


As of ey yeat apily yt: Mie crops eae the eart! 
will their heads increafe in all refpe &s; fo that by 


iddle of June, ‘their heads will be fummed ¢ as “much a3 
will bear all the year. Py aed , : ney 
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The ii sedi divverfity of Heads, according ei yerms: ufed 


by Hunters. 


~ "The part: whi h ‘Wein the santlers, stoyals aa: to 
h ps_is 
: BS the eam, anil Acs os rats, there are called 
utters, | 
“That which is abou 


: ft. iyie™4 al which is soa the cari felt, formed like 
uttle pearls, 1s ge 


ae 


D ‘pearls ; tl ee ae is . ramet rong the Yoeond 
_ far. nigh? all ‘the ‘ret which | grow ‘afterwards until you 
come to ‘the. crown, palm, . or ‘croche, are called royals, 


ba ‘fur-royals ; the Aittle buds or broches. ‘about rae: Op, 
a called eiasee ’ tt 4 


| heirtheads alfo¢ go by foveral names; the ny 
called a crowned ried ca h 
form of agrowp. 

oe ‘The Steati 1s calle 


ee ail hea amie o 
‘their croches ie i¢ alled : fac; ed re 
eer ah foe: which have connie Ns or ‘the 
itlers,, royals . » turned A rane eon 


je be jot, satiety beter 


Tea 


et, ‘i the flot. You muft take sik i uttie’ of the 
re ading of the hart’s foot ; ; if you ‘find the treading of 
two _ the one. long and the other round, yet both of one 
bignefs, yet the lone flot will eat the hart. to be much 
bai than eee a ees 


* 


in fo 


i . 


do 
er Fach: as ufually. creep, 


as he paffes to his harbour, the young deer creep} o.Ps, 
ch the olf will not Roop to. i mee SF Srceping tow, 


~ 
. - ~ 
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Dchan 


art and one fo ftrong that he cannot bend with his 
, All ftags as they are furnifhed, beat their beads dry 
again{t fome tree or other, which is called their fraying- 
poft; the ye deer do it againft weaker, lefler and 
_ lower trees; fo that accordingl¥ hunters judge confidently 
of their age, and the nearnefs of their harbour, for that. 
is the laft a¢tion or ceremony they ufe before. they en- 
As to the head and ‘branches, a hart is old; Firft, 
when the compafs of the bur is large, great and well 
peaticd, ree rae ty A one ak 
Secondly, when the beam is large burthened and well 
- pearled, being ftrait, and not rendered crooked by antlers. 
‘Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large anddeep. 
-. Fourthly, when the firft antler, called anteiller, is large, 
Jong, and near to the bur, the fur-antler near to the ant- 

ler ; and they ought to be both well pearled. 


~  ‘Fifthly, the reft of the branches which are higher, be- 
-_ing well ordered and fet, and well grown, according to. 
the largenefs and proportion of the head: and the croches, 
Im, or crown, being great and large too, according to 

the largenefs. of the beam, are figns of an old hart. <, 


How to feck a Hart in bis haunts and feeding places, atm 
_. cording to the feafous of NE yERG pe ho 14 
All hatts change their. manner of feeding every month ; 


and forafmuch as November is the conclufion of their rut- 
Py ne aallon ting- 


Hae £4 Ay ee ae 

w-time, I fhall begin with that : > in this + they. feed i in 

ieaths and broomy places. = ae 

In December’ they herd eopetier, sal inthe din 

elvesinto the itrengths of the foreits, to fhelter themfelves 

a the cold winds, fnhows, and frofts, feed on the holm» 

ees, elder trees, brambles, vand whatfoever green thing 

ey can find ; and if it onl they will fkin or pees the 

rees like a goat. | | " 
In January, February and March, ahey titive herding,. 

will keep four or five in company, and in the corners, __ 

the foreit will feed on the winter paiture, fometimes ~' / a 

naking their incurfions into the neighbouring corn-felds, - | 

hey can perceive the blades of wheat, ryEs or the like 

ar above ground, | 

April and May, they. reft in P ibeth shitkets ae calle 

fhy and thady places, during that feafon, and ftir 1 very, va 

ttle till rutting time, unlefs u ey are difturbed; ae 
. There are fome harts fo cunning, that they will brain 

feveral layers to harbour in, a good diftance one from the _ 

ler, and will frequently change (for their greater fecu- 

ity) from the ene to the coal a fill the. benefit of 

e wind, 

In thefe months they go not to the fail by ee 26 rhe 

moifture of the {pring, and the dew that continually over- 

reads the grafs. 3 

In June, July and Auput, they are are in . the pride of chats 

greafe, and do refort to {pring coppices and corn. felds, 

Os. they feldom go where rye or barley grows. 

_ In September and O@ober they leave their thickets ee | 

vo to the rut, during which feafon they have no certain | oy 
place either for food or abokes nee Dy 


Afi er hab, manner @ Hunt/man Should Site in ie. 
Springs. uA | 
ws Je » ought not to come too early in the ff prings on Sei ts 
ere he thinks the hart feedeth, and is at relief, for they 

ally go to their layers i in the fprings, and if they be ie 
ratty deer, they will return to the border of the a as 


ce und there liften whether they ean hear any approac 
‘ae Mg , ig J 
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ing danger, and if they once chance to vent the Hontfinan 
or the hound, they will inftantly, diflodge. =. * | 
Now is the Huntfman’s proper time; let him beat the 
pees bedi of the {prings or thickets; if he find the track of 
a hart or deer, he ought to obferve whether ‘it be freth, 
‘which may be known by the following tokens, the dew 
will be beaten off, the foil frefh, or the ground broken, 
or printed with other tokens ; F fo he may judge his game 
lately went that way. 

‘Having found his Aenr or treading, and the hound ftick- 
ing well upon it, let him hold him fhort; for he fhall draw 
better, being fo held, than if he were. let at length of the 

~ Jeam; and: thusdet him draw till he is come to the covert, 
if poflible, taking notice by the way, of the flot,. falls, 
_,entries, and the like, till he hath harboured‘him. 
NRE Having done this, let: him plafh down {mall twigs, fome 
i soi. atic fame below, as he fhall think fit, andthe while 
the hound is-hot, lethim beat the outfides and make ring- 
‘walks ‘twice, or thrice about the. wood, one while by the 
_ great'and open ways, that he may help himfelf by the eye; 
amother while "through the thickets and coverts, for fear 
left his hounds fhould overfhoot it, having ftill better foent 
.. in the coverts than highways. 
If he is in doubt whether the hart is gone out of the 
-ring-walks, or fear he has drawn amifs, then let him go 
‘to the marks that he plathed, and draw counter, talk he 
may take up thef¢ewmet. | 


‘Diredtions fa Be AN a. oo G. 


The harbourer having taught his hound to draw ntute 
always round the outfide of “the covert, as foon as his 
hound challenges, which he knows by his eager flourifh- 

i ing and ftraining his leam, he then is to feek for his fot ; 

{ if he finds his’ heel thick, and the toe {preading Sibad 
thefe are figns that it- is an old deer,- efpecially Af it be 
fringed, that is broken on both the fides. 

“And if the ground be too hard to make any judgment 
from the flot, ie muft, draw into thé covert:as he paftts, 
obferving the fize of. the entries ;, the larger and higher, 
the older the deer : as alfo his oroppings of the tenders as 

i he 


! paffes, the: younger is dear the lower, the older bays 
r the higher are the branches. , 

He ouglit alfo to obferve the fewmifhings as. he pailes,” 
he largenefs of which befpeal:s the | largenefs of the deer ; 
*muft.alfo be curious. in. obferving the fraying pot 


fraying higheft, againit the largelt trees, 


he | eldeft deer 
und, it may be, eoncladed his hacbour ig 


d that being fo 
Ae ECR Ae a 
_. Therefore he ulate to draw with more circumf potion, 
ehecking the drawing-hound to fécure him. from, fpendi ne 
when he comes fo near as to have the deer in the wind: 
which when you. have difcovered. by his eagernefs that, 
draws him, ee him retire fome diftance back, and round: 
the place with the hound, firft ata ‘confiderable diftance. 
‘and, then if he fine 
Piecond round within that : ; and this will not only fecure- 


Pahice there; for he will not (except he be forced) pale: tha at 
taint your hound left in the rounding of him. 7 


at any time unharbour that hart, ©) 


How ia fia @ Harr lft: “the night naa 


_ A Huntfman may fail of killing a hart: divers ways 

- fometimes by reafon of great heat, or ivf being: overtaken: 
with the night, or the like. . 

- [fit fhould happen fo, do as fotterae ena 
-'Firtt, they who follow the hounds, muftmark. the place! 
where they left the chaee,. and at break of day bring ‘thee 
blood hound toit, with the kennel after’ him. 

‘Tf-any hound vents, whorn he knows to be no liar nor- 
_habbler, he, fhall put his hound to.it, whooping twice, “or 
_ blowing two notes. with his horn, to. call all his: fellows, 
about.him ; and if he find. where the hart is gone into. 
fox likely. covert or grove, then mutt he draw his hoands. 
ptit, and if he there. renews. the flot: or. view, let him, 


: * roe 


abbas his: aa ne hy es ye ae SO 


y the lait opportunity he has to judge b Yan : | 


= 


nds him not difturbed; ‘let him make-a - 


u that he is in the harbour, but) will alfo fecyire his econti- - 


r: So that having broke a bough tor his direstion, he i oi 


firii : confider whether it be night or not, i it. RS: eid let, | 
re boas miay ee 
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And if he happens to find five or fix layers, let it nog 
“feem ftrange, for hares hunted and {pent do frequently 
make many layers together, becaufe they cannot ftand, 
butlieand feed. is tea 
Harts which are hunted, moft commonly gtun up the | 
wind, and ftrait forwards as far as they are able, and finding 
any water or foil, do ftay a long time therein, by which 
means their joints are fo benumbed and fiiffened, that 
‘coming out, they cannot go far, nor ftand up long, and 
therefore are forced to take up with any harbour they can 
fad which may bea prefentcoverttothem. == 


: How to jind a@ Harr ix high awoods. 2 
-. In the feeking of a hart in high woods, you muft have 
regard to two things; thatis, the thickets of the foreft and 
the fealoto. coy bas. ARO SO one OE ain 
Tf it: be in very hot .weather, gnats, horfe-flies, and 
the like, drive the deer out of the high woods, and they 
difperfe themfelves into {mall groves and thickets, near 
places of good feeding. © Li i 
_ According to the coverts which are in the foreft, fo muft 
the Huntiman make his enguiry; for fometimes the hart 
ches in the tufts of white-thom, fometimes under little 
trees, other whiles under great trees in. the high woods, 
and tometimes in the skirts of the foveft, under the thelter 
_ of little groves and coppices.. NS is aa 
... And therefore the Huntfman mutt make his ring-walk 
_ large or fmall, according to the largenefs of thofe harbours 
or coverts, , _ oho Ride eas 


How 10 unharbour a Harr and caf of the hounds. 

_-. ‘When the relays are well fet and placed, let the Huntf- 
man with his pole walk before the kennel of hounds; 
and bring come to the blemifhes, let him take notice of. 
the flot, and fuch other marks as may be obferved from 
the view of the deer, in order that he may know whether. 
thehoundsrunrictornot. aac) 
. Then the huntfman muft caft abroad about the covert; 


# 
\ 


go? ES ee a 
difcover the hart when he is unharboured, the better 
Ht nguifh him by his head orotherwife. ek 
“If the blood-hound, in drawing, chance to overfhoot, 
and draw wrong or counter, then the huntfman mof draw 


0 


» 


et him right again; and if he perceive that the hound hati 

ended his fault, by his kneelin: down and obferving the: 
Mruft be draw on with his hounds till he deferies the deer. 
“Some deers are fo cunning and crafty, that-when:they: 
re unharboured from their layer, they will coaft round. 


confounded in the change ef huts. — 


“36 the huatfman hath a bart in view, he ought fil to 


ight; he then may mount, keeping under the wind anc 


aft, tocrofs the hounds tha 


A huntfiman oughtnever to come nearer to. the hounds: 
coupling . or ate cafting Of. the relays 5 for if “a hart: make : 
doublings, or wheel about or acrofs before-the hounds, 
(as he feldom does) if then you come ‘in too hattily, "yOu : 
will fpoil the flot-or view, and fo 

cent, will be apt to overfhoot the chace.. 
perceives ‘that the hart-makes out end-ways before me 
ounds, and, that: they follow in full cry, taking it righ aa 


Liga 


_ the 


hownds, to encourage them.. ie 


x 


n he: may come in nearer, and blow a recheat to the, 


& 


“layer, and roufe. them, on purpofe to »make the hoan/s 


* % 


nt chace, and will lie down-in fome of, their layers fiat 


his belly, and fo faifer the Rounds to over-fh 
that tocy may not.cither {cent or vent him, 
‘ Ly . ai A on 3 88) a Sa * i a: BEY 73 


. nt 
Pe A i Sak po * 
Ce aa & (fn AGE ORE a that 
' v ‘ 


A el lie 
sh ’ 


Hi bal 


him.back, faying, back, back, fof foft, until he hath 


flot or ports, he muft then cherifh him, by.clapping him. 
‘the back, and giving him encouraging words; thus» — 


bout to find fome other deer, whereby. the. hounds mayy 


ww upon the’ flot, blowing and hallooing till the hounds. — 
come in... When he’ finds they are in full cry, and ake | 


t are in chafe to help, them.at~ 


“The fubtilties hich are ufed vin bunting aH aRT at forces 


$a cry, then fifty or fixty paces, .efpecially at the frit un-— 


o the hounds, for want ot 


But if after you have. hunted an hour, the hontiman 


Hereupon: the hart. will frequently, féek other deer at” 
. Ma 


pot him. 


he.w ith: ; 
7 Bi oh. 


4 
& 
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gather up all his four feet under his belly, and will blow - 
_ or breathe on fome moift place of the ground, fo that the 
| hounds may pafs by him, pofibly, though within a yard, 
ig) MA Oeuee oeer him See ee ae ek 
For which caufe huntfmen fhould blemith at thofe places, 
. where they fee the hart enter into\a thicket, to the en a 
that if the hounds, fhould fall to change they may return: 
to thefe blemithes, and put the hounds to the right flot and 
_ view, until they have ronzed and found him again. 
_ . Ahart.bas another way to bring the hounds to change,. 
and that is, whemhe fees himfelf clofely purfued, and that 
~ he cannot fhun them, he will break into one thicket after- 
= another to find deer, rouzing and’ herding with them, con- 
-tnuing fo to do fometimes, above an. hour, before he wilh 
part fomthem,.or break herd. 3) i 
Finding himfel€ {pent, he will break Herd, and’fall a- 
., doubling and crofling ia, fome. hard’ highway that is muck, 
beaten, or elfe in. fome: river or brook, in-which he wilk 
! Keep, as long as Kis breath will permit-him: and if Ke be far 
before. the eat it may be then he will ufe the former- 
device, gathering’ his. legs under his belly, as he lies fat 
along upon fome hard dry place. | : 


= 


_ Sometimes he-will take foiland fo cover himflf-un- 
_ der the water, that-you fhall perceive nothing but-his nofe.. 
_ _ Tn this cafe the Huntiman mutt have a {pecial’regard to. 
his old hounds, who will. hunt leifuzely’ and fearfully, 
whereas the young hounds will over fhoot their Same...” 
If the’ hounds happen to be at a default, and hunt in. 
feveral companies, then it may be gueffed that the hart has: 
broken herd pores the freth deer, and that the freth deer 
_. have feparated.them{élves:alfo : then notice is te be taken, 
how the old flanch hounds make it; and to obferve the 
- fot : and where you fee any of the old Ko unds challenge,, 
cherifh and encourage that hound or hounds, ‘hatteniog 
» the seft in to him, crying hark to fach a.hound;, calling 
ry Ma DY Dina ee oe a a ee 
Here itis to be noted, that they cannot make it fo well: 
in the hand highways as in other places, becaufe they can- 
~nethave there fo perféét a fcent, either by reafon of the- 
EE ie et ee eS 


a) 


‘ 


4 LS i 


# 


go Be het TS nee 


racks or footing of divas forts of beafts, or Poe k reafon of: 
the fun drying up the moifture fo that the duit covereth 
he flot. Now in fuch places (fuch is the natural fubtilty 
of the beaft for felf-prefervation) the hart will make many 
offings and doublings, holding them long together to. 
make the hounds give over the chafe 

In this cafe, he firtt care of the Huntfman is. to make’ 
good the head, and then draw round-apace ; firft down the. 
wind, though deer ufually up the-wind; and if the 
way is too hard to flot, seh be fare to try far enough back,. 
xpert hounds will often do this of themfelves, 
~ But if a bart break out into a champaign country, and. 
in the heat of the day too, 3.e. between noon and three: 
of the clock, then if the Huntfman perceive his hounds. 
‘out of. brea ath, he ought. not. to force them but. comforty 
“them; and though they do not call upon:the flot-or view,. 
yet it is fufiictent “if. they do but wag their tails, for bes 
ang almoft fpent it is painful’ for them'to call, 

The laft refuge of a hart that has been forely hontedi, 
ifs the water, which in terms of artis called the foil; fwime.. 
‘ming oftencft down the ream, keeping the middle, fear 
ing | left by touching any bough by the water, fide,: he oe 
3 Bive feent unto the hounds, 

_. Whenever you come toa foil, (according | to the ate i. 
rule, He who wiflhis chafé find, let him firft try up river-- 
-and down the wind) be fure, if. your hounds challenge. 
but a yard above his going in, that-he has gone up ther 
iver; for though he fhould keep the very middle of the: 
ftream, yet will that; with the help of the wind, _lodge- 
part of the ftream and imbofh that comes fram him on the: 
bank, it may be a quarter of a ‘tale lowers whieh hath de- 
: ceived. ‘ 

_» Therefore fir try up the. Neen: and. wherett a 1 deer fit. 
; breaks foil, both man and houtid will be perceive.ity 

- Now the ways to know when a hart is fpent,. are. thefe :- py 
| Fir, He will run ftuff, high and lompering.. 2 
‘ ‘Secondly, If his mouth be black and dry, without any. 
foam upon it, and his tongue hanging out; but. ‘aa ilk 
ten clots thei mouths te deceive foe@ators. 


il 


bat 


me 


ever his horns 5 for if the water. 
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m “Thirdly, ‘By. his flot ; for. oftentimes he will: clofe His: 


claws together as if he went_at leifure and prefently again 


open them wide, making great glidings, and hitting his. 


dew-glaws upon the ground, following the beaten paths 


he without doublings, and fometimes going all along by a 
- itch fide, feeking fome gap, not having frength to leap 
“jt: yet it has. been often: ieen, the dead-run, deer, have. 


taken very greatleaps, COO ae 
~ A -huntfman: muit therefore govern himfelf according 


‘to the f ubtilty and craft-of the deer, obferying the doub- 
-Jing$ and croffings, and. the. places where. they are made ; 


making: his rings little or. great, according. to the nature: 


"ef the place, time, and. feafon.; for hounds are apt to fhoot 


where herbs and flowers have their moft lively feent and. 


odoriferous {mell,..; - Bab Foe ; 
Neither is the perfection or imperfection, of the hounds. 


tobe difregarded. And if thee things be done, it-will be: 


much if you lole ashart-by defaults. 6 93) 


Tea To-kill a Barr at. bay. 


_ ) Jb is: very dangerous to go into a hart at bay, and’ ef-- 
- pecially at rutting time, for.at that: time. they are moi. 


ees dk aA Riba’ ORNE Ge We SP OC We Ws cghlts 
- ‘There are two. forts of bays 5 one. on. the. land, and. 


" -ghe other in the water. Wow. if the hart be in a-deep- 


water, where. you cannot well come at him, then couple: 


‘up your dogs: . for fhould they continue long in the water,. 
it would endanger their farbating or foundering. 

- In this.cafes get a boat and fwim to aim, with a dagger — 
dtawn, or elfe with a repe that has a noofe, and throw it 
be fo deep that the hart- 


(wims, there is no danger in: approaching him ;. othe rwife 
you mutt be.very.cattious, a eg 
~ As to aland-bay, it a hart be burnifhed, then you ma Pe 


“eonfider the place; foriif-it-be in a plain and open place, - 
 @here-there is no wood nor covert, it is dangerous and dif- 

$cult to come in'to him; -but. if he be on a hedge fide, | 
ex faa thicket, then), 


pile. the, hart is ftarting on the. 


hounds, 


5 


: HE ART 6s! UEe OR 
hounds, you may come foftly-and covertly behind him 
Rene cot his throat.’ "ek oe ei 
« If you mifs your aim, and the hart turn head upon you, 
then take refuge at fome tree; and when the hart is at 
ay, couple up your hounds; and when you fee the hart 
rn head to fly, gallop in roundly to him, and kill him 
with your {fword. . — BS CORE GS patecnaee Jy 


é 


¥ i 


~The firft’ceremony, when the huntfman comes in to the 
death of a deer is, to cry, ware haunch, that the hounds 
“may not break in to the deer; which being done, the next 
is the cutting his throat, and there blooding the youngeft 
hounds, that they may the better love a deer, and learn- 
to leap at his throat: then the mort having been blown, 
_and all the company come in, the beft perfon, who -hath 
“not taken fay before, is to take up the knife that the keeper 
or huntfman ‘is to lay acrofs the belly of the deer, fome 
holding by the fore-legs, and the keeper or huntfman_ 
drawing down the pizzle, the perfon who takes fay, is to 
draw i edge of the knife leifurely along the middle of 
the belly, beginning near the brifket, and drawing a little 
-wponit, enough in the length and depth to difcover how 
tthe deer is; then he that is to break up the deer, firft’ 
flits the fkin from the cutting of the throat downwards, 
making of arber, fo that the ordure may not break forth, 
_and then he paunches him, rewarding the hounds withit. — 

~ In the next place, he is to prefent the fame perfon who 
took fay, with a drawn hanger, to cut off the head of the’ 
deer. Which being done, and the hounds rewarded, the 
concluding ceremony is, if it be a ftag, then one blows a 
triple mort; and if a buck, a double one; and then all - 
ho have horns, blow a recheat in confort, and immediately 
-ageneral whoop, whoop. tse ae a) 
_, it was formerly termed a wind or winding-horn; the _ 
horns, probably, were winding, or compafied, but after- 
wards ftrait horns grew into ufe, and then they ufed to ely 
Be eR ane Oe blow 


-" Direétions at the death of a Harr or aida oe) ke 
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1s blow a horn.and.found a horn; and-now. the French or 
_ German horns are in repete. Coy ee “is 
Pe _ In many cafes, formerly, Jeafing-was.obferved ; that is, 
_». one-was held either crofs a faddle-or on a man’s back, and, 
with a pair of dog-couples, receive ten pounds.and a. 
purfe, that is, ten ftripes (according to. the nature of the 
erime, more or lefs fevere) and an eleventh, that ufed.to be 
as bad astheothertencalledapurfe. 
There,are many faults,, as. coming too Jate in the field ; 
miftaking any term of art: thefe are of the leffer fort; the 
rreater are hallooing.a wrong deer, orleaving the field be- 
fore the deathiof thedeer GG 207 2 woh RLY 


OF RABBETS # CONIBS. 
B  leaft feven times a year; fhe carries her young ia 
her belly thirty.days, if the litters in the month of March, 
and as foon.as. fhe has kennelléd, goes to buck again; nei-. 


-ther.can they fuckle their young till they have been with, 
ack, | Tame rabbets, above. all other beafts, delight im: 


- imprifonment and folitarinefs; they are violently hot in the 
act of generation, performing it with fuch vigour and ex- 
cefs, that they fwoon, and lie in trances.a good, while after, 

CoA 5 AS see di i ERE RN Gab Oe 
ioe males being given too.much to cruelty, kill all the 

young ones they can come at, thezefore the females, after 

they have kennelled, hide them, and.clofe, up the holes in, 

{uch manner, that, the back. may, not find them: they in-. 

creafe wonderfully, bringing forth every month, therefore 

when kept tame.in huts, they mui bewatched, andasfoon, = 

as they have kennelled muft be,put to the buck, for 
they will otherwife mourn and hardly, bring, up. their 


We rThe hats in which tame rabbets are to, be kept, thould, 
be made of thia wainfcot boards, fome about. we nee 


% me ” 
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fquare, pid one foot high, which {quare mutt be divided 
nto two rooms, one with open windows of wire, through 
vhich the rabbet may feed, and a:lefs room without light, 
yherein fhe may lodgeand kennel; and atrough, wherein » 
t meat and other neceflaries. for her, be: ore each of 
2m; and, thus you may make box upon box in divers 


ad 


wulels it be fach-as have not bred, with which you may 
et the buck paaceah Further, when: a doe has kennelled 


om dete, ‘ic be: put ‘umethior 3 into fotatsl heseesss ouek 
bets of their own age, provided the boxes be not ok pote 
ted, but that they have eafe and liberty, 

on Bartlet choice of tame rich.conies, it needs not to iad 
to their fhape, but to: their richnefs; only that the bucks 
muft be the largeft and richeft you ean get ; and that fkin 
‘efteemed the beft, that has the equalleft mixture of 
ack and white hair together, yet the black fhould 
ther fhadow the white: a black ikin with a few filver 
airs, being much richer page a ) white. fein: with afew. 


a 


black’ ones. 
illed in feafon, that is, from Martiamas till after Candle-. 


ger; and when another fkin is worth two-pence or three- 
nee at the moft, thefe.are worth a fhilling orwpwards. 
gain, the increafe i is more; the. tame ones, at one kind- 
ng, bringing forth more than the wild do ; befides, they 
are always ready at hand forthe dith, winter and fi ammer, 


ays paying their keeper’s expence, with interet. 
‘Phe beft food ‘for your tame conies, is the fweateft, 
fhorteft, and beft hay you can get; one load will feed 


idred, may be {pent in the houfe as:many as are fold in 
‘market, ang yeta good ttock maintained to anfwer all 
cafualties. ‘The hay muftbe put to them in little cloven 
flicks, that they may with-eafe reach and pull it out of the 

face, but fo as not to. {cater oxcwatte, ol ; a feet yt 


~ 


tories, keeping the bucks by themfelves as. alfo the does, 


As to the profit of tame toh dalek every one: that is: 


is, is worth five others, as being much better and Jar- 


without the charge of nets, ferrets, &c. and their {kins al- 


two hundred couple 1a year, and ‘out of the flock of two 


€ ~ 
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and water, fhould be put for them in the troughs under 
‘the boxes: and this fhould be their ordinary me conftant 
. food, all other being to be ufed phyfically ; as that you 
may, twice or three times in a fortnight, to cool their 
bodies, give them mallows, clover-grafs, four docks, 
blades of corn, cabbage, or colewort leaves, and the like, 
all which both cools and nourifhes exceedingly ; but {weet 
pein fhould be feldom ufed, fince nothing rots them 
fooner. Great care mutt be had, that when any grafs 4s 
_ cut for them where are weeds, that there # no hemlock 
amongft it, for though they will eat it greedily, yet it ts 
prefent poifon for them, and fuddenly kills them. ‘Their 
huts alfo muft be kept fweet and clean every day, for their 
pifs and ordure is of fo {trong and violent a favour, as 
will annoy themfelves as well as thofe who look after 
thems °°) ce ee a 7 ORS wat. 
_ The infirmities to which tame conies are fubject, are 
two fold, Cah io, oe | 
1. The rot; which comes by giving them green meat 
‘er gathering greens for them, and giving them to them 
with the dew on; therefore fet them have it but feldom, 
and then the drynefs of the hay will even dry up the 
moifture, knit them, and keep them found, | OCA 
. 2, There is a certain rage of madnefs engendered from 
corrupt blood, fpringing from the ranknefs of their keep- 
iag, and which is known by their wallowing and tumbling 
with their heels upwards, and leaping in their huts; to 
cure which, give them tare-thiftle to eat. Le ae 
- Wild rabbets do a great deal of damage to vineyards,. 
and all forts of corn, their teeth fparing nothing that they 
come near; and in fuch countries as abound with vineyards, » 
’ they will eat the young fheots as foon as they begin to ap- 
‘pear, and will dé them fo much damage, that it will ene 
danger their ruin without fome proper remedy : to prevent 
which take fome very {mall tticks of willow, well dried, 
dip one end of them into fome melted brimftene, and > 
- ftick the other into the ground; Jet them be about a tathom 
difant from each other, and fet fire to them and this will 
prevent the rabbets (who hate the fmell) from entering 
: | , Ato 


“ 
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nto any vineyard, on the fide of which thofe flicks are 
et: the fmell will laft four or five days, at the expiration — 
f which you muft renew it, and fo a third time, info- 
much, that in about fixteen days, the fhoot of the vine 
will be fo ftrong. as not to be in danger of the infults of 
prariimals. | 4k Nosy cr 4 : NGS | 
Phe ways of taking thefe creatures are various, particu. 
arly fuch as ftray from their burrows may be taken with | _ 
mall greyhounds, or mungrels bred up for that purpofe; _ 
and their places of hunting are among buthes, hedgesy~ 
corn-fields, and frefh pattures ; and though you fhould » 
nifs killing them, yet they are hereby drove back to their * 
yurrows, over whofe holes you may lay purfe-nets, and” 
hen put in a ferret clofe-muffted, which will quickly make 
them bolt out again to the net, and fo are caught. 


re 


- The ferret fometimes finds a rabbet afleep, which the’ 
furprifes and kills, fucks her blood, lies upon her, and 
-fteeps there ‘in which cafe your are obliged either to kil 
“her, or wait til fhe awakes, which will be often five or’ 
fix hours; and therefore you muft fire five or fix time into - 
the hole to awake her, upon which fhe will come ont ;_ 
but-you muft always Jet hes fleep an hour before you fire, 
rv elfe the noife will fignify nothing, = = 
When fyou take any of the does you muft turn then’ 
loofe, that you may not depopulate your warrens, and {lit 
their ears, that they may not be killed by others, wha. 
fometimes lie in wait to fhoot them. PERE ees Bea 
~~ 'To force rabbets out of their burrows without a ferret,’ 
take fome powder of orpine and brimftone, old thoes,’ 

_ parchment,.or cloth, and burn them at the mouth of the’ 
barrow, upon that fide which the wind blows, and {preads 
your putfe-net under the wind. Some put a crab or two! 

into the holes, which will force them out. ae 


> 


Nets to take : Rappers and Wares, 


- 'Thefe nets mutt be made in the fame manner as halliers, 
wherewith they take sedi The meth fhould be aa 
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inch and a half broad, made of good ftrong thread, and treble 


twilted ; but if you would'make methes lozenge wife, you 
muft allow four and twenty, and three fathom in length, 


and let them be well verged with Jong twiited thread of a 


‘brown colour. hi tak ba | 
But the net with fquare mefhes will do better, in which 


cafe they alow five feet in breadth or height, and three or . 
four fathom in length, according to the place ; and in this 


By OREN 3 


no verging is required, 


The firit of thefe nets are to be placed in any path or 


tract, in any coppice or furrow ; for rabbets and hares al- 
ways follow the moft eafy and beaten path : & 
You muft take notice how. the wind fets that you may 
fo fet the net, that the ereature and wind may come toge- 
ther, if the wind be fide-ways, it may do well enough, 
. but never if the wind blows over the net into the creature’s 


i 


_ efpecially a hare. 


‘The avay of taking wild CG ONT ESe 


There are divers ways of doing this, either by Beall | 


eurs or {paniels bred up to the fport; and. the places: for 
hunting them who ftraggle from their burrows, are among 
bufhes and hedges, corn-fields, or freth paftures ; or elfe 
by courfing them with {mall greyhounds: and though you 
may imifs killing them, yet thereby you drive them back 


to their burrows, and preferve them from being a ptey to. 
? ‘ ‘ WGN 


™ Jothers. we | ; | 

- You may alfo drive them into their burrows, and {pread 
purfe nets upon the heles, fo that when they come out, they 
will be entangled in them, and fo be taken: now to force 
them out, it will be proper to have a ferret or two, whofe 


mouths muft be couped and muffled up, and fo. put.into | 


he holes, which will caufe the conies to bolt out into your 
_purfe-nets; for the conies will eafily fmell the ferrets, and 
at their approach, (being of a timorous nature) dare not 


flay to fee them. 


ah uw a, ee And 


- face; for he will {cent both it and you at a great diftance, 


Ferrers. ay eee 


| - And for the more certain. ‘taking hems, it. ‘Suan ine: 
‘proper tor have a hay net or two, which thould be pitched! 


: a ata {mall es ani aie the: burrows ser intend. to. 
WAV Leys 
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we ‘ Non 8 OF - E R R E T 8 tr ENS 
es RR ET isa litde creature that is bred’ vist 8 
| in. England, bat not in France, Germany, Italy. 
: nay Spain ; they are tamed ee the ule: of thofe who Ly 
 Warrens and others... 
"Phe body of this animal. is:  Tonger than‘is proportion- 
‘able; ‘their colour is: variable, fometimes black and white: 
Gupot the belly ; ‘but moit commonly of a yellowith fandy 
colour, like wool dyed in‘urine. © 
"The head is fomething like that ue a spi a) aind iene 
ive! into what] hole foever the can putit, aH the dagen will 
eafity follow.“ 
“The eyes are fill but fiery, like red. hot iron, ada 
_ therefore fhe fees mot clearly in. the darks. - 
Her voice is a -whinin ery without caper of it if: tie: 
hath only two teeth, in her nether chap: fanding, out ands 
not joined and growing together, = 
~The genital. of the ‘male: is. of a bony {ubftance, ar 
therefore it always ftandeth. Rik, and, is. not lefler at one: 
time than another. : 
. "The pleafare. of: the ferfe of copulation, is not in the 
genital part but in. the mulcles,. Panicle, anc ‘ » Rervgs- 
wherein ‘the faid genital rua : 
When they are in, copulation, the fines lieth dowh: or: 
 Pendeth her knees, and continually crieth like a cat, either 
becaufethe male claweth her with his. nails Or by oe 
_ of the roughnefs of his genital. et tes 
The ferret ufually brings forth feven or eight at ati 
; "carrying jthem in her bell for. forty, days :. 
Rees are. blind for ey, be after. thy. 8 are lise, ana. 
ee Oo Q.2 (ees Vvucdl 
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they may be ufed for procreation, as their dam 4s, ‘within 
forty days after they can fee. a ae oo eee 
_ When they have been tamed, they are nourifhed with 
milk, or barley bread, and they can faft a very long 
BM eye : 
_, When they go they contra&t their long back, and make 
it fland upright in the middle round like a bowl : when 
they are touched they fmell like a martel, and they fleep 
WE ICRA 6) ox Lang kent ots eee. 
‘The ferret is a bold audacious animal, an enemy to all 
ethers but his own kind; drinking and fucking. in the 
blood of the beaft it biteth, but eateth not the flefh. | 
_ When the warrener has occafion to ufe his ferret, he firft 
makes a noife in the warren to frighten the conies who 
sare abroad into their burrows, and then: he pitcheth his 
nets; after that he puts his ferret into the earth, having 
wmuzzied het mouth, fo that fhe may not feize but only 
frighten the conies out of their burrews, who are: af- 
terwards driven by dogs into the nets or hays, planted for 
their, | i AS 


hi 
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ite Nt no at 
S OME are of opinion that the otter is of the beaver 
‘WO kind, being an amphibious creature, living both in 
water and on the land ; befides, the outward form of the 
parts beareth a likenefs of the beaver; fome fay, were 
his tail off, he were in parts like the beaver, differing in 
nothing but habitation, for the beaver frequents the falt 
water as well as the frefh, but the otter never goeth to the 
ee HA DE NN NOU oi Rae Me Sofie 8 donee 
Though the otter liveth in the water, yet he doth not, 
like fiffles, breathe through the benefit of the water, he 
“taketh breath like other four footed beafts, yet will remain 

‘a long time underneath the water without refpiration. — 
If he wants prey in the waters, then he will quit ages 


fhe. 


- 


forthe land; and if by painful hunting on: fliore he can-— 
not fill his belly, he will feed on herbs, ‘fnails, or. frogs 5 
neither will he take lefs pains in the water ‘to fatisty his. 
“hunger, for he will fwim: for,two -miles together-againit- 
the fiream, that fo when he Has filled his beily, thecurrent 


may carry him down again to his defigned lodging, which: 


order, wherein he fits»to keep him fromthe wet. 


wr 


‘to take breath: he is a creature of wonderful fwiftnefs 


more than he knows what to. do with... 


ae BP gs Vi 


wonderful fagacity and fenfe of fmelling, infomuch. that: 
fhes in the water .a-mile or. two» 


Re can di-e@tly wind the fith 
Poeatance from Mime Le otah legal Cacia 
The fieth, of this beaft is botlt’ cold ‘and filthy, becaute 


who are forbidden: the eating of all manner of flefh < 


highly valued.an otter pie— much good may do then with it. . 


Pie's RED 
m ROCCE 


OF Orrer-Huntine.. 


; oy 


with a fort of intraments, called otter-fpears, with whiclt» 


» when they find hemfelves wounded, they make to land! 
and fight with the dogs, and: that. 1 urioufly,. ag at they 


it jie 
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In the hunting of fith, he ofterr puts-his nofe above water~ 


bis fe ‘ 


os Lag ais, Ct ite me tee es he 4 J ey 
This- is: performed by dogs,. called -otter- hounds, anc i 
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by 


were fenfible that the cold water would annoy sheir green... 


eee ote es Oye agg Fae ghee 


“js. always near the water,.very artificially. built with: 
boughs, fprigs and fticks, couched tegether -in.excellent.- 


“He isa very fubtil and crafty beatt, and endowed: with ax 


‘ eo... 4 i ak p co q Bi Ee : che " 4 ‘, ah hh , 
- it feedeth on ftinking fifh, and therefore not ht to be eaten; . 
yet it is eaten in. Germany, and the Carthelian Friars,. 


other four-footed beatts, yet they are not prohibited the ea aa 
ing of otters... There are thofe in England, who lately have: — 


i m fh Ne Bs ee A * ‘i Tas OR ae 4 y Br fi ie a i eh a ; 
and aétivity in taking his prey, and forgreedme(s,. takes. 


We 


Tf any of the hounds find out an otter, then view the. 


water g dp 
the green, which will require twelve hours boiling; then. 
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_, In hunting them, one man mutt be on one fide of tle 


4, 


_ “fiver, and another on the other, both beating the banks. 
with dogs, and the beat not being able to endure the 


“water Jong, you will foon difcover if there be an Otter or. 
‘ot in that quarter, for he muft come ont to make his. 
{praints, and in the night fometimes to feed on grafs and. 


‘i =“ 
& * 


foft grounds and. moilt places, to find out which Way he. 
bent hig head; if you cannot difcover this by the marks, 
you may partly perceive it by the fpraints; and then. fol.. 


‘Tow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart or deert 
sy aku Maen hee Pie ; 


But .if you do not find him quickly, you may imagine. 


_ he is gone to touch fomewhat farther off from the river . 


for fometimes they will go. to feed a confiderable way from. 


the place of their reft, chufing rather to go up the river 


vet Micglogd cy oa CRE! Memes an ac ees ta hiner | 

The perfons that go a hunting otters, muft carry their 
fpears, to watch his vents, that being the chief advantage 4 
and if they perceive hinr fwimmin: under water, they. 
muft endeavour to ftrike him with their {fpears, and if they 


: mifs, mut purfue him with the hounds; which, (if Ee 


be good, and perfecily entered) will o chanting and trail, 
ng along by the river fide, and will beat every root of a. 


tree, dnd ofier bed, and tuft of bull-ruthes ; nay, they. 
will fometimes take water, and bait the beaift, like a, {par 
‘nicl, by which means. he willhardly.efeape. 


of 
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1) Irdtime is ftuff prepared after different ways ; the 
“33 common method is to peel a good quantity of holly, 
kk abut midfummer, fill'a pan with it, put fpring 


& 


to it; boilit till the erey and white bark arife from 


take it off the fire, drain the water well from it, feparate 
the barks, day the green bark on the ground in forhe cool 


OB TR Dee eS | 


Mar, covered with any green rank weeds, fuch as dog- 
iftles, hemlock, &c. to a good thicknefs; let it lie fo. 
ourteen days, by which time it will bea perfe mucilage:;. 
hen pound it well in. atone mortar, till it becomes a rough. 
aite, and that none of the bark be difcernable ;, next after. 
ath it well“in fome running ftream, as long as you per~ 
eive the leaft' motes in it: then, put it into an earthen pot: 
fo ferment, feum.it for four or five days, as.often as.any 
thing rifes, and when no more comes, change it into a. 
refh earthern veflel, and preferve it for ufe in this manner. 
Take what quantity you think fit, put it in.an earthen, 
pipkin, anda third, part of capons or, goofe-greafe to- it, 
well clarified, or oil of walnuts, which is better, incor- 
porate them: on a gentle fire, and {tirit.continaally till it, 
Peoold, and thus 10.05 OMNES te 
- 'Te prevent froft,; take a. quantity of”as much oil of 
petroleum as you. do oofe-greafe, and no cold will congeal, 
Gt: the Italians make theirs of the berries of the mifleto,, 
tree heated after the fame manner, and mix if with not- 
oil, an ounce to.a pound of lime, and taking it off from, 
“the fire, add half am onnce of turpentine, which qualifies. 


Be allo for. the Watley os Gas aes 
_ Great quantities of bird: lime are brought from Damafs. 


itech 


eus, fuppofed: to be made of febeftens, becaufe we fome-. 
times find the kernels, byt it, is fabjett to froft, impatient, 
of wet, and will not laft above a year or two good. There. 
comes. alfo af it into, Rngland from Spain, which refifts 
water, but is of an,ill feent.. It is faid the bark of our. 
‘ lantona, or way-faring fhrubs, will make as good bird-lime.. 

48 anys, Pa ry ns 
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How -to.ufe Bueptimets, cng 
When your lime is.cold, take your rods and warm them, 


q 


“you have equally beftowed. on cach rod @ fuflicient prop 
penn OF Himes ea ia gant els sami 
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_ Ifyou lime any ftring, “do. it when the lime is very hot: 
"and at the thinneft,. befmearing the ftrings on all fides, by. 


-foldicg them. together and unfolding them again. 
If: you lime ftraws, it muft be done likewife when the. 
dimeis very hot, doing agreat.quantity together, and work- 
img them before. the: fire till they are befmeared, every. 
flraw having its due proportion pyres ; having fo done, 
pat them up in cafes of leather, till you have. occafion. 
MAES PN ea ada oe os ath nig 


m. 


The bef way of making Water Binpiime.. 


- Bay what quantity you think fit of the Rrongeft bird. - 
lime you can procure, and wafh it in a clear fpring water, . 
ull you. find it, very pliable, and the hardnefs thereof re-. 
_ moyed; then beat out the water extraordinary well, tiJt 
you cannot perceive a drop to appear,, then dry it well ;. 
after this put-it.into an eaxthem pot, and miigle therewith 
eapons greafe unfalted, fo much as will make it-run, then. 
add thereto two fpoonfuls of {trong vinegar, a fpoonful of 
the beft fallad oil, and a fmall quantity of Venice turpen- 
tine: ‘this. is the’ allowance of thefe ingredients, which. 
. met beadded to every pound of itrong bird lime as afore- . 
GIs ss le Hah oho be can 
| Having thus.mingled them, boil all gently over a fimalf: 
fire, flirring it continually, then take it from the fire, let - 
it cools.when at any time-yon~have cecafion to ufé it, 
“warm it, and then anoint your twigs or ftraws,’or.any 
other fmall: things, and no water will take away the. 
AT ERIE REE RE eee Noe 
_ ‘This fort ef lime. is beft, efpecially for fnipes and feld-- 


| OF daking foaa 


Yt Birps. which ufe hedges aud bifbes with 4 


a, e-afterthis. manner: cut downthe ngain branch or beugh : 
of any, bufhy tree, ,;whofe branch and twigs are long, thick, 
fmooth, and ftrait, without either pricks or knots, of 
es 0 evas WRC! if ive 


wee 
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"er your buth, ftep” not out unto them tilfyou fee then 
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which the willow or birch tree are the beft ; when you have 

‘pricked it and trimmed it from all fuperfluity, making the 
“twigs neat and clean, then take the beft bird-lime, well 
mixed and wrought together with goofe greafe, or capons 
greafe, which being warmed, lime every twig therewith 
within four fingers of the bottom. | eee 

"The body from whence the branches have their rife mut 
be untouched with lime. _ , ie 


Be fure you do not daub your twigs with too much lime, 


for that will give diftatte to the birds, yet let none want its 
“proportion, or have any part left bare which ought to be 
‘touched ; for as too much will deter them from coming, 
fo too little will not hold them when they are there. 
"Having fo done, place your bufh in fome quickfet or dead. 
“hedge near unto towns end, back yards, old houfes, or the 
Tike; for thefe are the refort of fmall birds in the {pring 
. time; in the fummer and harveft, in groves, buthes, or 
-‘white-tkorn trees, quickfet hedges, near corn fields, frait 
trees, flax and hemp lands, and in the winter about houfes, 
‘hovels, barns, ftacks, or thofe places where ftand ricks of 
corn, or fcattered chaff, &c. GN i Ue eae 
As near as you can to any of thefe haunts, plant your » 
ime buth, and plant yourfelf alfo at a convenient diftance 
‘undifcovered; imitating with your mouth feveral notes of 
‘birds, which you muft learn by frequent practice, walking 
the fields for that parpofe very often, obferying the variety 
of feveral birds founds, efpecially fuch as they call one 
another by. Sh TUNES AR bs CN Ble 
~~ Some ‘have been fo expert herein, that they could imi- 
tate the notes of twenty feveral forts of birds: at leat, by 
which they have caught ten birds to another’s one that was. 


ignorant therein. 


Tf you cannot attain it by your induftry, you muft buy 
‘then a bird-call, of which there are feveral forts and eafy 
to be framed; fome of wood, fome of horn, fome of cane, 
Vand the hke.. wy pO) 
_. Having learnt firft how to ufe this call, you fhall fit 
and call the birds unto you, and as many of them light 


fuf- ! 


* 
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foficiently entangled, neither is it requifite to run to 
every fingle bird, but let them alone till more come,. - 
“for ‘the fluttering is as good as a ftale to entice them 
MO oe He Le he we ie re ee | 

_, This exercife you may ufe from fun rifing till ten o’clock 

i the morning, and from one till almoft fun fet. 

You may take thefe {mall birds, only with lime twigs. — 

~without the bufh; voy ri 
__ Seme boys have taken two hundred, or three hundred. 
{mall twigs, about the bignefs of rushes, and about three. 

— dnches long, and have gone with them into a field where. 
there were hemp cocks: upon. the tops of half a {core 
fying all round together, they have ftuck their twigs, and.’ 
then have gone and beat that field, or the next toit, where: 
they faw any birds, and commonly. in fuch fields, there 
are infinite numbers of linnets and green birds which are. 


ce z 


a ¥ 


ht 


| SepeaRe vers OL. Dempieed  Cp  ae hoy 
_ And they flying in fuch vait flocks,. they have canghr 
at ore fall of them upon the cocks eight dozen at a time. — 
. Buttoretum; there is a pretty way of taking birds 
with lime twigs; by placing near them a ftale or two made. 
of living baits, placing them aloft that they may be vitible. 
to the birds thereabout, who will no fooner be perceived, 
bnt every bird will come and gaze, wondering at the ftrange= 
nefs of the fight, and having no other convenient lighting- 
_ place but where the lime-twigs are, you may take what 
mumber you lift of them. -But the owl is a far, better 
ftale than the bat,, being bigger and more ealily to be per- 
ceived, befides he is never feen abroad, but he is followed 
and perfecuted by al] the birds that are near. __ | 


ay 


pe nig 7ou have not a living bat or owl, their {kins will ferve 
.as weil, ftuffed,. and will laft you-twenty years ; there are- 
fome who have ufed an owl cut in wood and naturally 


painted, with wonderful fuccefs, 


Another method of taking all manner of fmall Bixps with 
: ony SLE, 9 ae 

- . In cold weather, that is in froft or faow, all forts 
of fnall birds keep together in flocks,.as larks, chat-. 
RA ee eee finches,. 


bY 
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fiiches, iifitiets, goldfinches, yellow hammmets buntings, 
arrows, &c. | 

All thefe except the Jatk, “cai on trees or bushes, as 

well as feed on the ground. 


~ ufe bird-lime that is well prepared, and not too’eld 3 Soba 
order after the following manner. 

~Putthe bird-lime into an earthen dith, adding to it 
ne freth lard, or ‘capons gteafe, putting oné ounce of 


: over the fire, melt it gently together 5 the vou muft be” 
fu ure not to let it boil, which would take away ‘the aetacen 
: of the bird-lime, and {poil it. 


quantity of wheat cats, cut the ftrawabout a foot long be- 


bottom of the éars’to the middle of the ftraw ; ‘the lime 
being warmed thatit ma y run the thinner upon he ftraw, 
and therefore be the lefs difcerhable, anid liable to be faf-. 
petted ‘by the birds. _ 

Then o into the field, and catry with you a bag of: 
chaff, and threfhed ears, which featter together for the: 


feafon) then fick up the limed ftraws with the ears leaning, 
‘or at the ends touching | ‘the ground, then retire from the: 


that means, diftarbing the birds in other haunts, th ey wilh 
fly to the place where the chaff, &c. has been icattered, 
ee the limed ftraws fet up, antl pecking at the ears of: 


' torn, and finding ‘that they flick. upon them, they will, 


_ Frraitway motint’up from the earth, and in their flight the 
bird-limed ftraw ying under their wings, will catte them 
to fall, and not being able to. difeagage themfelves from 
the ftraw, ‘may be taken with eafe. You muft-not go and 


‘Inay prevent you from taking as many dozen at‘a time. 

Af the birds that fall, where your limed ftraws are, be 

an do not 8 neat them till they sife of tng senimperbi 
a 


) 


If they refort about your houfe or hind paces fields; salted | 


her to a quarter of a pound of birdlime ; then fetting 


It being thus prepared, and you being foraithed with a - 


fides the cars, and lime them for about fix inches from the _ 


compafs of twenty yatds in width (this will be in a fhowy 


place, and traverfe the grounds all round about ; and by. 


ike them Up, when you feé five orfix entangled, for that | 


“oS 
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and fly in great flocks; by this method fome have caught 
five or fix dozen at a lift. : | | 
Some of thefe ftraws may be laid nearer home, for 
taking finches, fparrows, yellow-hammers, &c. which re- 
fort near to houfes, and frequent barn-doors ; where they 
may be eafily taken by the foregoing method. = 
Having performed this in the morning, take away all the 
limed ears, that fo the birds may feed boldly, and not be 
difturbed or frighted againft next morning, and in the af- 
tternoon bait the fame place with frefh chaff and ears of 
corn, and let them reft till the next morning ; and then — 
“having ftuck up frefh limed wheat ears, repeat your morn- 


ing birding recreation. — 


Fall yy » 


Of, G ALM aoe Y-BIRDS. | 
HE Canary-bird is an admirable finging bird, of a 
d green colour, that takes its name from the place 
from whence they firft came, viz. from the Canary-Ifles, 
and no where elfe; but of late years, there is a fort of 
birds that are brought in abundance from Germany, efpe- 
cially from ‘Tirol, and are therefore called German birds ; 
being a much better fort than the other, though their ori- 
__ ginals are fuppofed to have been firft brought from the Ca- 
naries. _ mie oa gs 

Thefe birds, that is the cocks, never grow fat, and 
they cannot be diftinguthed by fome country people from. 
common green-birds; ‘though the, Canary-birds are much 
Initier, have a longer tail, and differ much in the heaving 
of the paflages of the throat, when they fing. 
~ But to make aright choice of this bird, and to know 
when he has a good fong; in the firft place, let hint be a 
long bird, ftanding ftrait, and not crouching, but {prightly 
like a fparrow hawk, ftanding with life and boldnefs, and 
not fubject to be fearful. ay . Nag 
 'Thefe birds being fo much efteemed for their pleafing 
fong, are fometumes fold at a high price, at ten or fifteen 

ea | e | i ~ fhillings © 


~ 
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Shillings a-piece, more or lefs according to the goodnefs— 
and éxcellency of their notes, there being a great ditereace 
BERD a hs ch td eae te aun 
It is very advifeable before you bay, firft to hear thena 
fing, for the buyer will then pleafe his ears; for on2 fancies 
a fong bird, another a very harih bird, if he be aot fo 
fweet: though undoubtedly the belt Canary-birdin general, 
is that which has the moft variety of notes, and holds out 
in finging the longeit.. he babes aha ike 
In order to.now whether a bird ts in health before you © 
buy him; take him out of the ftore cage, and put him in 
a clean cage fingly, and if he ftand up boldly without 
crouching or fhrinking in his feathers, and looks with a 
/ brifk eye, and not fubje¢t to clap his head under his winz, 
it is a fign that he is in good health; but yet he may be an 
unhealthy birdftill.. oye ei - 
- But the greateft matter is to obferve his dunging ; if he 
bolts his tail like a. nightingale, after he has dunged, it is 
a great fign that he is not in perfect health ; though he may | 
fing at prefent and look pretty brifk, you may aflure your- 
~ felf, it will not be long before he is fick ; but if his dung. 
be very thin like water, or of a flimy white without any 
blacknefs in it, itis afign of approaching death, | 
- When a.Canary-bird is in perfect health,’ his dung lies 
- round and hard, with a fine white on the outfide and dark 
within; dries quickly, and the larger the dung is the bet- 
ter itis with him, fo that it belong, round and hard ; but 
as to a fed bird, he very deldom dungs fo hard, unlefs he 
OG VO VORA 2, Ubon were Nae ae eh 
>. Qanary-birds are fubje¢t.to many difeafes, as impoft- 
- hames, which affect the head and caufe them to fall fud- ~ 
_ denly from the perch, and die ina fhort time if not fpec-. 
dily. cured. Pf Mk Ls ale ia oe 
_. The moft approved medicine is an ointment made of 
: frefh butter and capon’s greafe, melted together, with 
which anoint the top of the bird’s head, for two or three 
days together, and it will diffolve it, and cure him ; bat. 
if you have let it alone too. long, then after you have 
- anointed him three or four ie fee whether the place of . 
hae | (ie: fe Pin 


i; 
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his head be foft ;. and if fo, open it gently. and let out the 
‘matter, which will be like the yolk of an egg ; when you 
»have done this, anoint the place, and this will immediately 
‘cure him without any more to do. Pe a ‘ 
- And if you find the impofthume at any time retura, 
do as before directed; you muft alfo give him figs, and 
let him have a flice or two of liquorice, with white’ fugar 
_ gandy in his water.. ahs eat aN 
Some are fo curious as to breed thefe birds in England, 
and they have excelled all others; now for'the ordering of 
thefe birds when they begin to build, or are intended for — 
breeding, make a convenient cage, or prepare a room 
that may be fit for that purpofe, taking care to let it 
have an. outlet towards the rifing of the tei ; where you 
muft have a piece of wire; that they may have egrefs and 
regrefs at their pleafure: when this has been done, fet up 
fome brooms, either heath or frail, in the corners of it, 
‘pening them in the middle, and if the room be pretty 
high two or three brooms may be fet under one another,. 
but then you muft make partitions with boards over the 
top of every broom, otherwife they will dung on one ano- 
ther’s heads ; neither will they endure to fee themfelves fo 
near each other’s nefts ; for the cock and hen will be apt to 
fly on an hen that is not matched to them, when they fee 
them juft under their neft ; which many times caufes the 
fpoiling of their'eggs and young ones. — au 
In the next place you muft caufe fomething to be made 
fo convenient, and of fuch bignefs, as may hold meat a-con- 
fiderable time, that you may not be difturbing them conti- 
nally, and a proper veffel for water alfo; and the place 
‘ where the feed is intended to be put, muft be fo ordered 
“that it may hang out of the ponte the mice, for they 
are deftroyers of them: you muft likewife prepare fome 
{tuff of feveral forts of things; fach as cotton, wool, fimall 
dead grafs, elk’s hair, and a long fort of mofs that grows 
by ag fides or in the woods, for them to build their nefts 
withal. | 
Dry them well, before you put them together, then 
mingle all well, and put them up into a net like a gi 
f age 
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 Bbage net, hanging it fo that they may with eafe pall 
You mutt alfo fet perches about the room, and if it be. 
large enough fet a tree in the middle of it, that fo they. 
may. take the more pleafi ure; and always remember to pro-- 
portion your birds, according to the largenefs of the room, 
er rather let it be underftocked then overftocked, for they _ 
are birds that love their liberty. : or 


_ When you percéive them to begin to build and carry 
ftuif, give them once a day or in two days at leait, a little — 
greens and fome coarfe fugar; for that will caufe a flip: 
perinefs in the body, that fo the eggs may come forth with- 
out injuring the birds; for they die many times im laying . 
the firltege, which is a lofs to the breeder ; first in refpect 
to his firlt breed, then to the ynpairing of the .cock, to 
which-you ought to pat another hen, whether he will pair 
orno: bat it would be much better if that cock were taken: 
_ out, than fitfered to continues in the breedins place, efpe-. 
cially if it be fmall; but in a large place with pairs he 
cannot do that injury, and it will be a difficult matter to 
diftinguith which is the cock of that ken that died, and as 
difficult to take him in a large place, without doing more 
injury than the bird comes to: fo that it will be belt to let 
him reft to the end of the year, when if you leave but two | 
or three pairs together, it will be the beft way to take him | 
out, and match hun with another hen, and then put him 
Betides, when you find that they have built their nefts, 
the nets that have their breeding ftuff in them may be taken 
away, for they will be apt te build upon their eges with 
new ftuff, if they do not lay prefently, OE 
As to the time of their breeding, it is ufually three 
times a year, viz. in April, May, and June, and fome-. 
times in Auguit: and as for ordering the young ones, they 
-muit not be left too long in the neits bor if fo they are 
apt to grow fullen, and will not feed kindly, therefore 
_ they are to be taken out at abcut nine or ten days old, 
and putinto a little bafket and covered over with a net or 
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elfe they will be apt to jump out upon the firft opening of 
_ the bafket and be hurt, if they falkdown, > | 
‘ They mutt alfo be kept very warm for the firft week, for 
they will be very tender, fubject to the cramp, and not 


_digeft their meat, if they take cold. | 
And when they are taken from the old Canaries; let it 

bein the evening, and if poffible, when the old ones are : 
out of fight; otherwife they will be very apt to take 
diftafte, when they fit again, and have young ones, 
and ready at every fight to forfake both young and their 


4 | ae CG ae 
‘Then as to the preparation of their meat; foak fome of 
the largeft rape feed in water for twenty or twenty-four 
hours; but if the water be a little warm, twelve hours may 
be enough ; then drain the water from the feed, and put 
a third of white bread to it, and a little canary-feed in 
flower, and mix them all together. : , 
-‘Then with a fmall ftick, take up a little at the end of 
‘it, and give every bird fome, two or three times over; 
‘for if you overcharge their ftomachs at firft, they feldom 
thriveaiter Te ce 7 : | 
For you muft know that the-old ones give them but a_ 
little at.a time, and the meat they receive from them, is 
warmed in the ftomach before they give it them,’ and then 
~ all the rape is hulled, whieh lies watts hard at the flomach, — 
as thofe feeds which have the fkin on. ey 
“Neither muit their meat be made too dry; for then 
they will be apt to be vent burnt, becaufe all the feeds 
BOR ens et aes ae 
~ For it is obfervable thatthe old ores conftantly drink - 
after they have eaten feeds, and a little before they feed 
their young ones: and they commonly fit a quarter of 
an hour feeding them, to keep them warm, that the meat 
may the better nourifh them 3, therefore when you have fed 
them, let themi be covered up very warm,. thet their meat 
may the betterdigeft with them. — _ et 
Laftly, not to omit the feveral names of thefe birds at 
diferent times and ages: fuch as are above three years old 
ne a os Sey are 


Pa Rot R:1B Gime i eS 


fe of the firft year that the old ones bring up are called. 
inches ; thofe that are new flown and cannot’ feed 


eftlings. | 


Of PARTRIDGES. 
- fimple bird, are eatily deceived or beguiled with any 
vice whatever, by train. bait, engine, call, ftale, or other 
mereewoent. é | ya , 


which are not (like the pheafants) certain, but various, 
any covert will ferve their turn, and fometimes none 
aa OS | eek 

The places they delight in moft, are corn-fields, efpe- 
cially while the corn grows, for under that covert they 
fhelter, ingender, and breed ;-neither are thofe places un= 


‘of the grain they find therein, efpecially in wheat ftubble, 
a covert or fhelter. Now when the wheat-ftubble is much 


‘ the barley ftubble, provided it be frefh and untrodden ; 


hen will, ia the furrows, among the clots, brambles, and 
long grafs, hide both themfelvcs and covies, which are 


heard of thirty in a covey. ~ LNG | x 
Now after the winter feafon is come, and that thefe 


and lodge in the dead grafs, or fog under hedges among 
mole-hills, or under ihe roets of trees, fometimes they 
refort to coppices and underw oods, efpecially if any corn- 
fields are near adjacent to, or where grows broom, brakes, 
ferm, or any covert whatfoever, au 
In the haryeit-time, when 
eae Ks res: ae 


-e called Runts, thofe above two are named Ereffes, and 


mfelves Pufhers, and thofe that are bred up by hand 


YARTRIDGES being naturally a cowardly, fearful, 


~ Tihall begin in the firft place to confider their haunts, | 


frequented by them when the corn is cut down, by reafon 
trodden by men or beafts, they then betake themfelves to. 
fometimes twenty in number, or twenty-five; nay [have 


flubble-fields are ploughed up, or over foiled with cattle, 
‘then do thefe partridges refort in the up-land meadows, 


every field is full of men 


and the height thereof they delight in, being to them as 


N 


* 
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and cattle, then in the day-time you will find them:in the 
fallow fields which are next adjoining to the corn-fields, 
where they lie lurking till evening, and then they feed 
among the fheaves of corn ; as alfo early in the morning. 
When you know their haunts, according to the fituation 
of the country and f{éafon of the year, your next care mut 
be to find them out in their haunts, which is done feveral 
ways. Some do it by the eye only; and this art can 
never be taught, but learned by frequent experience, dif- 
tinguifhing thereby the colour of the Partridge from that 
ef the earth, and-how, and in what manner they lodge 
and couch together ; by which method you may come near 
enough to them, they being a very lazy bird, and fo un- 
willing to take wing, that you may almoit fet your foot 
upon them befere they will ftiy, provided you do not ftand 
_ and gaze on them, but be in continual motion, otherwife 
they will fpring up and be gone., 2 ieee 
" Another way to difcover them, is by going to their 
. haunts very early in the morning, or at the clofe of the 
evening, which is called the jucking time, whichis very — 
. loud and earneft, and after fome few calls, the hen wilt 
anfwer, and by this means they meet together, which you 
may know by their rejoicing and chattering one with ano-~ 
bus ; upon hearing of which take your range about them, 
rawing nearer and nearer to the place you heard them — 
juck in; then caft. your eye towards the furrows of the 
land, and there you will foon find where the covey lies. 
_ , The beft, fureft, and eafieft way for finding of Par- 
“tridges, is by the call, having firft learned the true and 
natural notes of the Partridge, knowiag how to tune every | 
note. in it’s proper key, applying them their due time and 


¥ 


feafons. a ee tae : a 
_ Being perfeét herein, either mornings or evenings, (all 
other times being improper) go to their haunts, and having 
conveyed yourfelf into fome fecret place where you may 
fee and not be feen, liften a-while if you can hear the 
Partridge call, if you do, anfwer them again in the fame — 
notes, and as they change or double their notes, fo muft 
you in like manner; thus continue doing till they draw 
Sy NG ee ; nearer 
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_ yourfelf on your back and lie withoug motion, as if you 


: ‘number. | 


_ Having attained to the knowledge of difeovering where 
' they lie, the next thing is how to catch them, | 
ou Fink anit Nets. | 
‘The nets for taking of Partridges muft. be every way 
_ like your pheafant nets, both for length and breadth, ex- 
cept that the mefhes muft be fmaller, being made of the 


. fame thread, and dyed of ‘the fame colour. 


_ Having found out the covey, draw forth your nets, 
and taking a large circumference, walk a good round pace 


you have trimmed your nets, and made them ready for that 


erence lefs and lefs, till you come within the length of 
your net, then pricking down a itick about three feet long, 
- ‘faften one end of the line to your net, and make it faft in 
the earth as you walk about, (for you muft make no ftop 
nor ftay) then letting the net flip out of your hands, fpread 
: ve ea as you go, and fo carry and lay it all over the Par- 
tridges. wae sed ; eee Co aa 
: Tf they fhould be ftraggling, fo that you cannot cover 
‘them all with one net, thea draw forth another, and do 
with that as you did with the former, and fo a third if 


es: 


nets, 


cut them off between knot and knot, and lime them with 
the ftrongeft lime. ‘Then go to the haunts of partridges, 
_ and call, 1f you are anfwered, then prick at fome diftance 


as erofs the lands and furrows, taking in two or three lands 


have 


4 Ls “ 


were dead, by which means yeu. may count the whole 


~ with a carelefs eye, rather from than towards them, till - 


- there be occafion ; having fo done, rufh in upon them, | 
who affrighted, will fly up, and fo be entangled in the — 


tes : Secondly, with Birpuime. . og a 


Get the faireft and largeft wheat-ftraws you can, and 


at Teaft, then lic clofe and call again, not ceafing till you _ 


N 


nearer and nearer to you : having them in your view, lay - 


: ce ; which done, you: muft draw in your circum- 


from you your lime ftraws, in many crofs-rows and ranks, - 
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have drawn them towards you, fo that they be intercepted 

by the way by your limed ftraws, which they fhall no 

- fooner touch but they will be enfnared; and by reafon 

they fhall run together like a-brood of chickens, they will 

fo befmear and daub each other, that very few will efcape. 

- This way of taking partridges is only to be ufed in ftul, 

ble-felds, from Avguft till Chriftmas; but’ if you will 

take them in woods, paftures, or meadows, then you muft © 
lime rods, as. wasr befure mentioned: for pheafants, and 


{tick them in the ground after the fame manner. 
te) > Thiedly,-To drive PARTRIDGESs 
‘The driving of patttidges is more delightful than any 
other way of taking them: the manner of it is thus,. ’ 
Make an engine in the form of a horfe, cut out. of 
“canvas, and fui it with ftraw, or fuch like matter: with 

- this artificial horfe and your nets go to the haunts of par- 
tridges, and having found out the covey, and pitched your “ 

. nets below, you muft go above, and taking the advantage 
of the wind, you muit drive downwards; let your nets 
be pitched flope-wife, and hovering. ‘Then having your 
face covered with fomething that 1s green, or of a dark 
blue, you mut, purng he engine before, ftalk towards 

the partridges with a flow pace, raifing them on their fect, - 
but not their wings, and then they will run naturally be- 

_ fore you. Le ieashs CeNe a aE GItN tes : 
If they chance to run a bye-way, or contrary to your — 
purpofe, then crofs them with your engine, and by fo 
facing them, they will run into that tract you would 
have them ; thus by a gentle flow’pace, you may make 

- them run and go which way you will, and at lait drive 
‘them into your net. | kane 


™ 


BA To take PARTRIDGES with a fetting-dog. | 
"There is no art of taking them fo excellent and pleafant , 
as by the help of a fetting-dog, wherefore to proceed to 
the fport, we fhall give you an account what this fetting- _ 


| oe dog 1S. : aa r : x is ‘ 
; You are to underftand then, that a fetting dog is a cer- 
es es Mees Oa he gs tai 
| ee 
- 
f 


+ 


excellent command, that in the very height of his career, 
by ahem or found of his mafter’s voice, he fhall ftand, 
- gaze about him, look in his mafter’s face, and obferve his 
_ directions, whether to proceed, ftand fill, or retire: nay, 
when he is even juft upon his prey, that he may even take 
it up in his mouth, yet his obedience is fo far framed by 
art, that prefently he will either ftand or fall flat on his 


to follow his direftions. 


him with you where partridges haunt, there caft off your 


from you; and fee that 


: therefore when you perceive this fault, you muft prefently 


with more temperance, ever and anon looking in his maf- 


did goodor ill. - . 


¢ 


Rraggling. 


a i 


Pe 
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 -Jfin your dog’s ranging you perceive him to ftop on 
afudden, or ftand ftill, you muft then make in to him, 
(for without doubt he hath fet the partridges) and as foon — 
ag you come to him, command him to go nearer to them, © 
and he goes not, but either lies ftill or ftands wagging his 
tail, as he would fay here they are under my ‘nofe, and — 
-withal. now and then look back ; then ceafe from urging — 
him further, and take your circumference, walking fait, — 
witha carelefs eye, looking ftrait before the nofe of the | 


‘hen commanding the dog to lie fill, draw forth your — 


k oo ie Ie eae. Accpaay 
tain lufty land-fpaniel, taught by nature to hunt the par- 
tridges more than any chace whatever, running the fields 
-eyer with fuch alacrity and nimblenefs as if there was no 
Jimit to his fury and defire, and yet, by art, under fuch _ 


belly, wit out daring to make any noife or motion till _ 
his mafter come to him, and then he’ll proceed in all things” 
Having a dog thus qualified by art and nature, take © 
‘dog, -and by fome word of encouragement that he is ac- 
_ quainted with, engage him to range, but never too far _ 
pio he beat his ground juftly andeven, — 
without caftinz about or flying now here, now there, which | _ 
the mettle of fome will do, if not corrected and reproved 5 


call him in with a hem, and fo check him that he dare not ~ 
do the like again for that day; fo he will range afterwards — 


ter’s face, as if he would gather from thence whether he 


= 


dog, and thereby fee how the covey lie, whether clofe or 
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' net, and prick one end to the ground,. and fpread your net: 
all open ; and fo cover as many of the partridges as you 
ean ; which done,, make in with a noife and {pring up the 
partridges, which fhall no fooner+ife but they will be en- ° 
tangled in the net. And if you let go the old cock and 
hen, it will be a means to increafe your pattime. . | 


Ne ORM EASA MMe ch Od 
A Pheafant. ig a bird about the bignefs of a cock,. 


having a crooked bill, and feathers of various co- 
lours; its flefh is delicious, and much coveted. Now to 
judge aright of this bird for eating,.a cock, if young, has. 
a fhort fpur, if old,.a fharp {mali fpur; fee that it be not: 
rared, if fatit has a vein on the. fide.of the breaft- uncer 
the wing ; if new, a fat firm ;.if you touch it hard with. 
your finger, 1t will peel; then if young, it:has.a fmooth 
leg, and a fine fmooth grain on the feth ; if-old, it has a, 
rugged wrinkled grain on the flefh, and full of hairs, like 
an old yard hen; fo if the be full of eggs, the will have. - 
a faft and open vent, if not full, a.clofevent. = 
Of PrEASANT-TAKING. 
A rural diverfion, performed with nets, and only in: 
crowing time, which is about the end of February, and in 
March, before they begin to breed; it is done either gene~ 
rally or particularly, the firftis, when the whole eye, viz.. 
the old cock and hen, with all their young ones, or powts, 
- they flock or run together in thick woods or coppices, are 
taken ; or particularly, when none but the old, and fuch 
of the young as are of age fit for coupling, are taken; fo 
that you cannot have any affurance with your nets to ftrike 
at more than one or two at atime; for the pheafant is ef 
a melancholy fullen difpofition, and when once they have: 
coupled, do not aceompany in flocks as other birds. : 
In order to the taking pheafants with the greater eafe, 
you moit be acquainted with their haunts and ufual breed- 
ing-places, which are ih young, thick and well-grown. 
4 : | : “s) GOp-- 


* ; afte ef 
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, coppices, free from the atinoyances of cattle or path Says; 
_. for being of a very timorous nature, they efteem the 
dtrength of their coverts their only fafety, and do not abide 
_ or breed in open or plain fields, nor under the covert of 
_corn-fields, ‘low fhrubby bufhes, or in large oF tall trees. 
*, Having found their haunts, ‘next you are to find their 
eye, or brood ;. and here you are to obferve, that phea- 
fants come out of the woods and eoverts thrice a day, to 
feed in frefh paftures, green wheat, or other grain, and 
“that is about fun-rifing, about hoon, and a little before 
_ fon-fet. Now the courfe to be followed, is to go to that | 
fide of the wood where you fuppofe they make their fal. 
lies, and watch the places where they come out ; or by 
_fearching their haunts ; for you may fee the young powts- 
in thar hike, flock’ and run together after the hen like © 
chickens. Again, if you go to their haunts éatly in the 
Taorning or late in the evening ; you will hear the old cock 
and hen call their young ones, and the young ones anfwer 
them, and accordingly dire& your path as near as you can 
to the place where they are, then lie down as clofe as pof. 
fible, that you may not be difcerned; but Withal, ob- 
ferve how they lodge together, the better to know how to. 
pitch your nets with greater advantage, both of wind, 
weather, and place ; otherwife they will betake themfelyes 
to their legs, and not to their wings, unlefs forced to it 
by a clofe purfuit. iN ia ae ae 
_ But the certaineft way to find them out, is to have an 
artificial pheafant call, wherein a perfon fhould be very €x- 
pert in the imitation of their notes, and the time when, 
and to what purpofe they ufe them, which calls are Much 
the fame as hens ufe in clucking theirchickens, 
_ The chief time for ufing the call, is in the morning 
early, or about fun fet, at which time they feek their food, 
and then the note mutt be to call them to Red but though » 
_ thefe are the beft times, yet the call mutt be ufed at other 
times, only altering the notes for calling them together, 
ee ik ie el) 
_. Having the_perfe& ufe of the call, the knowledge of” 
their haunts, and the times to take them, chufe fome pri- 
vate 
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vateMpiace not to be difcovered, and then call at firit very 
foftly, left any fhould be lodged very near you, and be at- 
frighted at your loud note; but if nothing reply, then raife 
your note si at and higher till it be extended to the ut- 
- moft compafs, and if any be within hearing they will an- 

fwer in as loud a note as yours, provided it be tuneable, 


or elfe all will be fpoiled. _ 


- As foon as the pheafant anfwers, if itbe at a good dif. 


tance, creep nearer and nearer, {till calling, but not.too 
loud, and as you advance nearer, fo will the pheafant to 
ground or at perch, always imitating her in her true note ; 
then ceafe calling, and fpread your net between the pliea- 
fant and yourfelf, in the moft convenient place you can 
find, making one end of the net faft to the ground, and 
holding the other in your hand by a long line, fo that 
- when any thing ftrains it, you may pull the net clofe toge- 
ther, which done, call again, and as foon as you perceive 
the pheafant come under your net, rife up and fhew your- 
felf, upon which being affrighted, fhe will fpring, and fo 
become entangled in the net. EC SE / 

- In cafe you have divers pheafants anfwer the call, 


and that from feveral parts of the wood, then keep your 


firtt ftation, and. as you hear them make towards you, fo 
Dace nets ready, fpreading them eonveniently about 
_ You, viz. one pair of nets on one fide and another on the 
other, lying clofe without any noife, only of your call, 
till you have allured them as aforefaid, that they may be 
- entangled in your nets. ae Lie 
~ Another. way to take pheafants, which is reckoned bet- 
ter than the former, and that is, to be provided with a itale 
pheafant, that is, alive cock, which muft be tied down to 
your net, who by his crowing will draw others in: you mult 
jie concealed in fome. bufh or fecret place, and when you 
fee any pheafant come to your net, then draw your line and 
‘the net will fall on him andtake him. 


* Yo take pheafants by fnares; when you haye found | 


their paflage out of the wood to their ufual places of feed- 


ing, there plant a little flake, with a couple of : faares a 


Ms horfe- 


you, fo that you will come in fight of her, either on the © 


4 ch DO Bee ae 8. Tee 
horfe-hair, one to lie flat on the ground for their feet, and — 
_ the other about the height of their head, to take them by _ 
the neck ; and in cafe there fhould be more paffes than one, — 
you muft do thie like to every one of them ; then fetch'a 
_compafs about, and when you are in a direct line with the 
pheafant and the fnare that you have fitted, then make a 
gentle noife to affright them. Pe ae ee 

~ If by their dunging and {eraping you perceive that they 
frequent any place, you may then make ufe ef fach hedge » 
rows as are directed to take fowl with lines and bird ltns, 
only plant your runaing lines from them of a convenient © 
height, and ftill place one to lie flat to entangle their leo. 
"To take pheafants or partridges, and to preferve game 
$m a man’s own ground: when you perceive any eye of 
. pheafanits, or covey of partridges, frequent fuch and fuch 
ground, go thither, and in fome place thereof, diftant’ 
trom any hedge, buth, or gate, about forty or fifty paces, 
pitch up your fticks, each a footlong, in a fquare, and in 
the middle of the. ficks’ featter a few corns, which may 
ferve as a train to draw on the game to the great heap in _ 
_ the middle of the flicks. Now the pheafants and partridges 

coming to feed according to their cuftom, will foon find 
out the train, and confequently the great bait; they will 
not fail to return thither next morning, in hopes of ano- 
ther repaft, againft which time let it be laid ready for then, 
and pitch by évery-one of ‘the four flicksa buth of furz; 
_ if they eat the fecond time, which you may difcern by 
their dung, notwithflanding the furz-buthes, thea again 
| their next coming, crofs fome lines of packthread, in form 
of a net, and if for all this they come and eat, you may - 
_ be fure to take them when you pleafe with the following: 
Pee. er DOP cha oes aA ) 
+ ‘Pake away the fticks, furz-buthes, and packthread, aad 
then pitch the netdeferibed as follows, = = 

“The four main fupporters of the net muft be fixed frongly — 
in the ground, that the net may be lightly fpread on the 
top: the four fides of the net mutt be ordered ih the fame 
manner as fhall be now direéted by the example of one 
of them, lift up the fide of the met over the top of the 
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net that is {pread, for the fide mut not lie flat, but fland 
loping like a pent-houfe, fupported by fmall twigs, the 
* bottom faftened in the earth, and the. cord or-verge of: the 
net refting on them,’ then place the four furz-buthes. at - 
each corner of the net, the more to embolden them, and 
be fure the running-cerd of the net be exattand right, 
the two ends thereof muift be tied to.a firong cord, which 
cord muft reach to the next bufh or fhelter where you lie 
concealed, but within view of the net ; when-all is fixed,, 
Apread the bait as formerly, but try once or twice how the 
_ met will draw, that upon occafion all may be in. ood order; 
the beft time to wait: their coming is at break of day, when. 
_ they are all bufy in eating the bait, then drasy your line 
with a quick motion, and prefently fix it to the buth where 
you are, and make all poffible hafte to the net to prevent 
theirefcaping, i “ ae 0 
If you would preferve a. breed in your grounds then 
kil the cocks, an keep the hens till towards Lent, in fome 
convenient room, and then putthem out into your grounds, 
and they willfoon find cocks for a breed. Me ee 
_ There is another way found moft effe@ually for the 
taking of pheafants in the wintér feafon, provided there 
- isno fnow:: get a net in the form of a caiting net, but. 
larger, with the mefhes about. five inches wide ; then 
take fome peafe or wheat, and knowing their haunts, . 
which will be in young coppices of about three or four 
years growth; in fuch places feek out their path, and _ 
droppings or dung, which paths generally lead from the 
young coppices to thofe that are older: and having found 
out any path, lay about a pint of corn in the place, ob- 
 ferving where you lay it, fo that. they may come to eat ; 
thus ill for feveral days or about a fortnight, by which 
time they will be fo accuftomed to it, that they will come 
_ to expect fome food, and. by this means, all, or moft of 
the pheafants in that part, will be gathered tout 8): 
_ Having thus trained them, and that you certainly know 
when you come in the morning thamthey have been there, 
which will be found by their eating and the dung, then in 
. fuch places fet your ncts, that is, one in,one place, which — 
. 4s done thus ; tie the top of your nets to abow, then fpread 
| 185 Se | ee 
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at me tion, and peg it’ divas to the ground on all parts ; 
exceptone, which muft be raifed up above a foot and a half, 
dike an arched door; with an afhen fick, then fix to the 
aid arch feveral rods made of hazle, with the taper ends to 
he -earth, within the net, fo that the pheafants may come in 
by parting the fticks, but not get out again, 

Having thus fet your nets, which mutt be ma: de of coarfe 
_ thread, fuch asrabbet-hays, and of a tanned colour, by pus- 
ving them into a tan pit, cover your nets with boughs to 
revent them from finding them; and befure to fer theay 
gome diftance i in the wood. etd ufe of the nets is from 
nds peek of eda to the latter end of Ottober. s 
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PIGEON. is a domeftic bird, very well known, aA 
4X fed in order to be eaten: i fall chiefly mention 
‘thofe that are bred in pigeon or dove-honfes ; fone there 
are, for want of the conveniency of fuch houfes, that are 
bred in coos and dove-cotes ; in general we reckon bus 
two forts of pigeons, the wild and the tame ; the tane 
-yough- footed ones differ not much from se wild, only 
fomewhat bigger, and more familiar: the wild ufually 

perch upon+trees, being: feldom feen on the ground, and ' 
. are very good food. 
_ By wild pigeons are meant, thofe that breed j in woods, 
fea ot agg SC. and by the tame fuch as are bred in | dove- ae 
Houles... | 4 hi 

There are indeed many forts of pigeons, fach as care 
riers, croppers, powters, horfemen, runts, jacobins, turbits, 
| helmets, nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, ae {pots, pret 
_ peters, fhakers, turnérs, and_ finikins, from which 
. ceed, when. they are contrary matched together, ‘bated 
; ‘bred pigeons, fuch as are called from the cropper, Of paw= 
| ter and the catrier, powting-horfemen ; from the tumbler, 
and the horfemen, dragoons: of. the ge nerality of thefe | 
I hall fay but little, they being only kept for fancy, and 
. not for the profit of the table, ae the fame method is , 

. bas be ufed i in Deceding, them. ee f 
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Thefe are different. forts of runts, one called Spanify: 
runts, generally of a blood-red, or mottled colour; they 


T 


are very loofe feathered, and large bodied, bat breed not fo 


do 


often asthe fmaller forts. 


- Horfemen are excellent breeders, and are not eafily loft : 
the common Englith runt is a good<fized pigeon, and 


breeds well. : | 


‘The pigeon called the Leghorn, is a fort of runt, only 


_ diftinguifhed by a little wattle over his noftril; he is a ful! 


bodied pigeon, whofe feathers lie ciofe to his body, and is 


en excellent breeder, and generally of a. grizzled colcur, 
ermined round theneck. Pov a. gaa 


‘fo thofe who keep pigeons for the fake of good breed; - 
ing, 1 would recommend baftard-bred. pigeons, fuch as 
powting-horfemen, powting-dragoons, from a powter or 


erorpper, and Leghorn; the reafon is, fuch pigeon will 
FE . me re pigeor 


often take-three months time. — 


ones feed both pair. Be fure when’ you take the young. 


breed nine cr ten pair of young ones in a year, for the lit- 
tle puff cf wind thrown in from the powter, gives them a 


- heat and mirth; they will continually be playing or court~ 
ing, and when they have young ones, will feed them well, 


which a cropper, by reafon of the bignefs of his crop, 
honda, See ne 

. Carriers breed but flowly, three or four pair a year for’ 
them, is much, by reafon of their cold nature ; they are- 
conftant lovers, and very. rarely tread any but their own’ 


‘ mate, and therefore hard to match when feparate ; they will 


Cn the contrary, a powter will tread any hen that will 


Tet him, at any time; and take him from his own mate, _ 
and he will match to another in a day or two; fo that 
baftard-bred pigeons are moft ferviceable for thofe who 
breed them to fupply the table. _ rhe ee hoe bea 


~ Great care mutt be taken to make convenient places to. 
breed in, each pair of pigeons muft be fure to have two. 
nefts, with bafkets in them is beft, for before one pair can, 
o out of the neft, or feed themfelves, the old ones will: | 

by and be fetting; nay, I have often feen a fecond pair’ 
hatched before the firft could feed themfelves, and the old: 
oOnes,., 


® 
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ones, clean the neft, or put in a clean bafket, for cleanli- 

men Wed Grea nielps 8 Lan tai 

"Never Jet them want meat, for if youdo they cannot be _ 
rovided with foft meat in their crop when the young 

o aS which if wanting, the ‘young ones certainly die; _ 


ders. 


"The reafon Why T recommend bafkets to breed in, is, 


tame pigeons feldom build their nefts, the want of which 


batkets fupply. — Be fure take care no Vermin comes among 


"OF thofe bred in pigeon-houfes, the grey pigeon, in- 
clining to ath colour and black, is the beft ; and the ge- 
nerally fhews her, fruitfulnefs by the rednefs of | her eyes. 
fand feet, and by the ring of gold colour which is about 
er ye oe aoa 
" "There are two feafons of the year wherein you may 
ftock your pigeon-houfe, the firft is in May ; forafmueh as 
“thefe firt pigeons have much ftrengthened themfelves du- 
ring the winter, are in'a condition foon to yield profit to the 
‘buyer. Secondly in Augutt, for at that time there are a _ 
‘great number of youn pigeons that have been well fed 
with the corn which their dams, both cocks and hens; have . 
eed fupplied them with, from the harveft in that. 
~ You muft take care to furnifh your pigeon-houfe accord~ 
“tng to the bignefs of it; if you put but a few in it, it will 
“be a great while before you w ilt have the pleafure of eat- — 
__ing young pigeons, for you maf take none out of the pi- 
' geon-houle before itis wellitocked, : 
Be fure to feed them in hard weather, and in benting © 
ime, whicly is when the corm is in 'the ear, and keep out 
the vermin and you will never MUR HOR rr ee 
‘It is'good to give them rey , mixed with faltand cum- 
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_ min feed, mixed well, made up in lumps, and dried ; it. 
. provokes luit, and helps them in bree Skates 


__ Be fure never to let them want. freth water, The bet 

foods taxes; the mornings and eyenings are proper times. 

to give them their meat, and never at noon, for fear of 

breakihg their reft, which.they. ufually take at. that hour, 
_ which rooft is very neceflary to make them thrive with the 

Good WHER Mey tat ee ch tl 


A Secret-to hinder Prcnons from quitting the pigeon-houfe. 
tas UaKe the head and feet of a gelt he-goat, and boil them. 
- together till the flefh feparates from the bone; take this — 
Seth and boil it again in the fame liquor, till the whole is. 
-. . eonfurned; bruife into this decoftion, which is very thick, . 
-  fome potiers.earth, out of which, you are to take all the. 
_. ®nes, vetch, dung, hemp, fied wat corn; the -wholé muft; 
-  bé kneaded together and reduced to a pafte ordough, which : 
~ form into fmall loaves about the tlicknefs of two fifts, and- 
_ dry them in the fun or oven, and take care it do not burn; . 


5 when they are baked, lay them in feveral parts of the pi- 
geon houfe, and as foon as they are fetthere the pigeons. 


will amufe themfelves with pecking- them, and finding- 

_  fome tafte therein which pleafes them, they will keep fo. 

| ¢lofe to it that they will, not afterwardsIeave it but with . 

- gegret. Others take a handful of falt, which they candy, . 
and afterwards put it into. the pigeon-houfe.. Some take: - 

|. a@ goat’s liead-and boil it inswater, with falt, eammin; hemp, .. 

- aod urine, and then expofe it in-the pigeon-houfe, with. . 
which they amufe the pigeons. Laftly, there are thofe 
‘who fry millet in‘honey, adding a.little water thereto to 

| prevent its burning to; this-preparation is arepaft to them, . 
} and will caufe them to have fuch an.affection for their ordi- 
mary habitation, that they will be fo farfrom-abandoning jt" 
themfelves that they will draw. ftrange pigeons-to it. 
_ Pigeons will live eight. years, but they are-only prolific - 
for the firft four years, afterwards they are worth nothing, . 
for when thes. are once paft that age, all they do is to de- -— 
_ prive you of the profit you might teap by others that are. : 
~ 'younger., Iris fomething dificult to know how to diftin- 
CUR er or Ree _ 
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- |” Ifyou would furnith your table with young ones inthe 

winter, and feed daintily, you. muft not tarry for them till 

they can fly, but take them when. they are ¢rown pretty 

ftrong ; pluck the largeft quills out of their wings, which 
will.confine them to their nefts; others tie their feet, orelfe 

_ break the bones of theis Tegs, by which means they will — 
be fat in a very fhort time, becaufe the fubftance of the” 
nourifhment they receive being then not fo much difperfed, _ 
cork Oe eae 


turns into fat. 


*% 


deal may befaid, there being an infinite number of things 

- to be obferved, in order to get a pigeon-houfe that may — 

be advantageous and profitable to you: to begin therefore;. _ 

_ the firft thing is to piteli pon a convenient-plice, of which 
which is fappofed to be fpacious enough, or without the _ 

—houfe, by reafon pigeons are naturally ofa fearful difpofi- 
tion, and the leaft noife_ they hear frightens them ; hence | 
it is, that they always make pigeon-houfes with much care, 

and a great deal of reafon, at-fuch a diftance, that the rnf= 
ling. noife of: the trees fiaken- by the wind, and. the over 
murmurings-of the water, may not affright them, 

As to the bignefs of the Dis eon-houfé, that depen ds upon ‘% 
the fancy of thofe who. build’ them; “but it is better they 
fhould be {pacious than: too little ; and for its form, the 
round is to be preferred before the fquare ones, becaufé 

_ rats. cannot fo eafily come. at- one as at the other; and the 

- round houfe is alfo more commodious, by means of a lad 
der turning upon an axis, you eafily vifit all that is within. 

the pigeon-houfe, and come near the nefts without being _ 

‘propped, and take the pigeons in them; fo that you may 

effect that- by conveniency of this ladder here, which can- 

_ notrbe done in.fquare pigeon-houfes.. ei eblailen 

: Now. to hinder rats from getting. upon the outfide into a 

_ pigeon-houfe, they faften tin plaies to a certain height, and 

-_ in fuch places‘where the. rats. might pafs, at the outward . 
angles of a fquare pigeon-itoufe; thefe plates ought to be . 

afoot high, and raifed above Half a foot on the fides; that’ 

when the rats come to them and-cannot-catch hold ofthem, 

bir i : ‘ : a | “they 
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~ they fall upon the iron fpikes which are-ufually fixed at the 
bottom se the place where you forefee they may SN aa 
‘ "Moreover, care fhould be had that the pigeon-houfe » 
‘fhould be placed fome fmall diftance from water, that fo the 
_ pigeons. may carry it to their young ones ; and the fame be- 
"yng a little warmed in their bills it will be more whole- 
ome for them than whenitiscold- 
Care fhould be taken that the boards which cover the 
-pigeon-houfe fhouk be well joined together, in fuch man- 
- mer that neither rats nor wind can pafs through ; the cover- —— 
“ing alfo fhould be fuch that no rain may penetrate through 
it; efpecially, it ought to be raifed on good folid founda-, 
tions, the floor good, the building folid, and well cemented, 
becaufe pigeons dung has an ill property of ruining foun= . 
dations ; they mut be hard plaiftered, and white-wafhed, 


within and without, that being the colour moft pleafing to 

the pigeons. It mutt be a conftant caution, that there be 

“no window or opening of the pigeon-houfe to the eaftward, 

‘but they muft always, as ats 3 as may, be placed to the 

fouth, for pigeons love direétly to feel the fun, and effe 

cially in winter ; but if by reafon of the fituation of the 

place, you can do no otherwife than make the window of 

- the pigeon-houfe to face the north, you muft always keep it 

fhut clofe incold weather, and openit in fummer, that the 

~  eooling air may have paflage into the place, which is refrefh= 
“Gag and delightful to pigeons in that feafon of the year, 

i | phy Sin habat fhould have two einétures built without 


= 


@  “gither of free-fione or parget, one of which is to reach to the 
‘middle of the pigeon-houfe, and the other under the win-. 
-’ ‘dow, through which the pigeons go in and out ; thefe two 
- Gn Tofures are made on, purpofe that the birds may reft upom 
. when they returu out of the Beha 8 Soha 


¥ 


ee SHOOTING, and SHOOT! NG Fryine. A 

5 ¢}° early into the field, take with you fome rum ina 
\¥ wicker boitle that will hofa about a gill; this will 
keep out or expel wind, cure the gripes, and give fpirits 
when fatigued ; but do not take too much, for too much, 
de ae ee : | NC ae es 
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will make your fight unfteady. When you have got your 
fers, and take with you a partridge-wind : with this care- 
fully clean the touch-hole, then charge and prime, but prime 
too full, becaufe the lingering fire will difappoint your *— 
aim. Charge in the field, and not the night before; rant 
the powder well, but the fhot lightly ; let one chit Or the 
charge be powder, and two thirds fhot, fecuring'the ‘charge | 
with tow. When you are about to fire, take time, and keep 
your temper quiet and unrufiled asa Stoic, When youhave — 
fired, charge again immediately before the air gets into the. © 


be covered with a clammy fweat that will render the : 


effet of the charge uncertain. Befides, ‘you flrould be © 
- ready to fecure your game, for a wounded pheafant will 
often rife when you go totake her, and if you are not ~ 
ready to bring her down again, may totally efcape; this, 
however, rarely happens to woodcocks or {nipes. Permit — 
your mark to be diftant at leaft forty yards before you fire 5 
for if the diftance be lefs, you will either. mifs, the fhot not — 
having time to fpread, or you will tear it to pieces, but do: 
not let it be much farther, left -youwound too flight to, — 
_ bring the bird down. The flying marks, with refpect to. 
_ their motion and pofition. are-five,. rit, moving towards you — 
in a direét line: 2dly, from you ‘in a direttline ; 3dly,. 
crofs you; 4thly, circularly ; sthy, obliquely. Let the 
~ firft mark pafs,. then take aim by: advancing. the mouth of, _ 
the piece above her head. Aim at the fecond'by raifing: — 
your piece till there is no fpace between the object and the. 
‘fight. ‘When you have a traverfe or crofs mark,.wait till: » 
it cores in fome degree lineal, by getting forty yards to. 
‘the right or left, for this pofition will better allow eight feet, _ 
inthe aim, than the other will tioinches. When.the mark. - 
is circular, watch the courfe, moving round with your gun. 
till yow gain the furtheft lineal point, and then fire. . In 
+ firing ata covey, alwaysconfine ycur aim to one. After. 
the harveft, when the birds. are bécome fhy, watch their 
flight foon after-fun-fet, you will bedirected by their call, - 
and the next morning. you will know where.to find them. 


When_ 


sf 
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/Whena quail-rifes, do not-be intoo much hatte to fire during 
her firt fight; her flight is always fhort, and you may be 
fure to {pring her a fecond time, when you are aware of 
her, and better prepared. To fhoot larks in frofty wea- 
ther, Toad with as much powder as fhot, and fire among them 
as they rife, for their wings being then expanded, you will 

~ Kill many more than if you fire at them onthe ground. 
Never fire at a mallard till you can get behind him, for no 

. fhot can enter his breaft.. Do not fire full againft the wind’ 
-wnen it blows hard, for it will then drive the powder into 
your face; and if it rains, immediately give over your fport. 

: eae blow at the mouth of your piece after it has miffed 
fire, left fome latent {park difcharge it through your head. 
Keep your gun always directed from you, and your thumb: 
n the flint, which you fhould never hammer, becaufe the 


fparks may fall into the pan, and Kill a bye-ftander. 


TEXHE firt and greateft cunning to be obferved.in bow~ 
ling, is the right chafing your. bowl, which mutt be - 
fuitable to the groundyou defign to. run on. . Thus fer the 
clofe alleys-your beft choice is the flat bowl. 2. For opem 
grounds of advantage, the round byaffed bowl. 3. Vor 
green {wards that are-plain and Jevel, the bow] that is as 
pound ae Wee ot AL get pore Nb) ha” 
The next thing that requires your care, is the ehufing 
out your ground, and preventing the. winding hangings, 
- and many turning advantages of the fame, whether it be im 
‘open wide places, as bares, and bowling-greens, or in,clofe 
-. Laftly, have your judgment, about you,, to obferve and 
 diftinguith the rifings, fallings, and advantages of the places 
where you bow! ; have your wits about you, to avoid being 
-rooked of your money:; and have your underftanding about — 
you, to knaw your beft time and opportunity. for this re- 
creation 5 and finally, a ftudious care of your words, and 
paflions; and-then bow] away, and you may deferve, well: 
have you bowledindeed. ree ee 
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in Town and Country. 


No. 1. (To be completed in only Eighty Weekly. Numbers, in large 


WHE. Rev. Dr, WRIGHT’s New. and Complete BOOK. of 
gah MARTYRS; or an Univerfal Hitory of MARTYRDOM ; 
iy Being FOX’s. BOOK of MARTYRS, Revifed and Correéted, 
with Additions and great improvements s from the very earliett 

Ages of the Church, to the prefent Period. Price al, $5, wher 
Ogg ase ec A EN SRI uit Ga ite igi. 
_*No. 1. (To be completed in only 36 Weekly Nurabers, 
mm. n C8Ch, or the Overplus delivered gratis) of | 


Of Psaimsy &c. &c.&c, with an U niverfal Expofition, Commenta- 
all Proteftant Families whatever, and defigned to promote the 
Caufe of Piety and Virtue. BA OG 1, ee 
Lo, 1. (To. be completed in only. Eighty Weekly Numbers, in 
Large Folio, price 64. each, or.the Overplus punétuaily delivered 

_ Gratis, this being the only full-and fatiefattory Account (in this 
Sige) of the. whole Difcoveries of this eminent Navigator) of « 
_ ANDERSON’s Edition of Capt. COOK'S celebrated VOYAGES: 
- Round the WORLD, with all the fplendid Large Folio Copper-. 
Plates, Maps, Charis, &c, accurately copied from the Originals. 
_ Now publithing in Six-penny Numbers, one or more of 
_ be had at-a Time; the Wholeintended to make ay 
fome Volume in Folio, Price 21. 8s, bound, 


ery, large hand- 


Le ate een ihe ores waits ta r 
_ No. I. (To be completed in. only Eighty Weekly Numbers, in Oe- 
» tavo, price 6d, each, or the Overplus pundtualiy delivered 
iH), pthae: being the only full and fatisfactcry Account {in this Size) of, 
the whole Difcoveries of this eminent Navigator, Printed Veg. 
. batim from the Folio Paitien 6 0. Oe 


AGES, &¢. Round the WORLD, with all the fplendid Copper. 
plates, Maps, Charts, GFem—eThere fore be pleaicd to obferve, that 
the correct and genuineO@avo Edition is printed only for Mr, HOGG, 
No. 16, Paternofter-Row,. in Sixpenny Numbers only OF 3 


! Only, one or more 
of which may be had at a.Time: The Whole intended to make 


Eight large handfome Volumes in Oftavo, Price 2], 3s, bound, 


Kay Vy ee 
ee (To be completed in Only Sixty Numbers, 
Price 6d, each, or the Overplus pun@ually delive 

THORNTON’s New, Complete, and Univerfal HISTORY, 
DESCRIPTION, and SURVEY of the CITIES of LONDON 

_ -@nd WESTMINSTER, the BOROUGH of SOUTHWARK, and 
. the Parts adjacent, with all the late Improvements, Price 31, 363. 
_. Reatly bovad in Calf and Lettered, a i ae 


in large Folio, 
red gratis) of 


| ‘y Paraphrafe, Notes of Explanation and Dluftration; for the Ue - 
. O) i 
Cc 


gratis, 


HOGG's Octave Edition. of Capt. COOK’s celebrated VOY. 


bat No. 16, Paternofter-Row, and fold by all Bookfellerg 


Folio, price 6d. each, or seeerens delivered gratis) of > — 


Price 6d, 


MON PRAYER BOOK, including the New and Ojq Verfion — 


which may) 


“ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, "printed for Arrx. Hoes. 


Bi a, eel bee x, yo ee VI. bh, \ hi y 
‘No, I. (To be completed in only Sixty Numbers, in large Folio, 
- Price 6d. each, or the Overplus pundtually delivered gratis) of 
- WALPOOLE’s New BRITISH TRAVELLER ; or, A Complete 
Modern Univerfal Difplay of GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND: 
Being a New, Complete, Accurate, and Extenfive Tour through 
England, Wales, ‘Scotland, Ireland, the ifles of Man, Wight, 
Scilly, soph ae Jerfey, Sark, Guernfey, Alderney, and other 
 iflands adjoining to and dependent on the Crown of Great- Britain. 
Now. publifhing in Numbers, one or two of which may be had at a 


Time; the Whole intended to make-a very large handfome Vo- 


e lume in Folio, Price 11, 16s. bound, — 

Ws: i o' % + hs ‘ sei Wit vghioard a “4 ad er 
"No. 1, (To be completed in only Eighty Weekly Numbers, at 
ann: # Ce WON) MGA eACe TOF 0 oui ee: 

- «Mr. MASON’s New and Correét Edition of the Rev. Mr, BUN- 
YAN’s whole Works complete, with NOTES, &c. by Mr, Ma- 
B0N and others, and recommended by the Rev. Mr. Ryranpb. 
Thefe Works will make Six. ee Volumes in O€tavo, Price 21, 6s. 


ents | 


No. 1, (To be completed in enly Sixty Numbers, making Six hand- 
“fome Volumes in O&tavo, Price 1]. 16s, bound, and’ now pub- 
4 Nithing Weekly, Price 6d. each) of oy og 

“The NEW SPIRITUAL. MAGAZINE; or Evangelical Trea- 
fury, &c. from the Beginning to the prefent Time, with the Heads 

. of ai the prefent popular Calviniftic Preachers, &c, in the eftablifhea 
Church and among the Diffenters. Gin gh eee 


“Nov 1. Price. only Six-pence (to be completed in only 24 Numbers, 
Megs ; uP Qharto} OF ee 


is 


‘The Celebrated ADVENTURES of TELEMACHUS, the Son 
' of Ulyffes, King of Ithaca, fc. in Greece, and one of the Princes who _ 


condugted the fiege of Troy. Originally written. in French, not 
only forthe Ufe and Inftrv€tion of the Dauphin of France, to 
saed himty th aif allegorical ‘Way, againt forming his Conduct after 

' the bad Example of his Grandfather Louis XIV. but alfo to pro- 


— 


| rchbifhop of Cam-~ 


LIGNAC DE La MOTTE FENELON, late 
bray, in the French’ Netherlands. Now newly Tranflated from the 


heft Paris and others Editions, by WILLIAM HENRY MELMOTH, 


. Mes. Price’s Complete ‘ConfeGtioner, 23, 
; . ? “ d : ‘ f hy ; fe tek 


* ¥ 


: - Boge’s New and Complete Englith Farmer, Hes 


ae " Phompfoa’s Complete Bird-Pancier, “Ise 


- A Familiar Letter of Reproof and Humiliatiog to Ms, Towle, er 
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